


When your bird dog oryour rabbit hound makes 
game, there’s a big advantage in having Western 
Xpert shells in your gun. 

Quick shots call for a fast-shooting shell. A load 
with plenty of zip and go in it! Hard-hitting! 
... that’s Xpert! You need Xpert for quail, rab- 
bits and all other upland game—for their econo- 
my as well as their superior shooting qualities. 
Xpert is a QUALITY shell, from primer to 
crimp. Good to look at. Red, always RED— the 
natural color for shells. But after all It’s the Inside 
of the Shell that Counts. 


Western Xpert and Field shells and the Super-X 
long range load are made better—therefore they 
shoot better, because of exclusive special fea- 
tures. Important among these are the patented, 
Western Seal-Tite moisture-proof wad and West- 
ern’s patented Steel-Lock Head construction. 


To learn more about these features is to learn 
why you will shoot better if you shoot Western. 
Mail the Coupon below for free, interesting, 
helpful booklets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. L-22, East Alton, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


Western Cartridge Company, 

Dept.L-22, East Alton, Illinois 

Send, without charge, your free booklet, 
“How-To-Hit-’em” 0 (fullof helpful point- 
ers on shooting); “Days with Super-X”’ 
booklet O (describes actual experiences 
with Super-X on game, from quail to geese, 
hints on blinds, decoys, etc.); Shotshell 
Leaflet 0. 


IT’S THE INSIDE OF THE SHELL THAT COUN 
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OLD SCHENLEY RYE 


BOTTLED 


More than four years ago, under United States 
Government supervision, Schenley planned to make, 
without regard to expense, trouble or time, a quality 
whiskey so superb that it would stand without a rival. 

More than four years ago this distinguished product 
was distilled and stored away in government-super- 
vised warehouses to be aged by the gentle hand of 
time. Only Wisconsin and Michigan Rosen Rye—the 
most compact and flavorful rye kernels that Mother 
Earth produces—were used for this luxurious brand. 


IN BOND 


Old Schenley Pure Rye was distilled by distillers 
with 30 years of pre-Prohibition experience. 

Every drop was left in charred oak barrels for more 
than four years before a single barrel was bottled. 
Buy it as a de luxe whiskey for all occasions. . . 
or to make amy occasion a special occasion! 

Made by the distillers of Golden Wedding, 
Mayflower, Cream of Kentucky. 


Schenley PRODUCTS CO., INC., 20 W. 40th ST., N.Y. 


FULFILLS ALL REQUIREMENTS of the U. S. PHARMACOPOEIA (U, S. P.) —U. S. DISPENSATORY—PHARMACO-THERAPEUTICS 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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Pflueger SUPREME Reel 


Pflueger AKRON Reel 


No. 1893—60 yard......... $5.50 
No. 1894—80 yard......... 6.50 
Pflueger OHIO Reel 
No, 1978—250 yard........ $6.00 
Pflueger INTEROCEAN Reel 
No. 1885—100 yard........ $4.00 
No. 1888—250 yard........ 4.15 
No. 1889—300 yard........ 5.75 


Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 
3 Sizes—15 Finishes 
65¢ to 90c each 


Pflueger CHUM Spoon—Weedless 
Polished Diamolite Both Sides 


No. 7142—Size 3........ 50c¢ each 
No. 7142—Size 4........ 60c¢ each 
No. 7142—Size 5.....+++ 75¢ each 


Pflueger CHUM Spoon— Weedless 
Polished Gold Both Sides 


No. 7145—Size 3 ...ccccccces 60¢ 
No. 7145—Size 4.....eeeee0- 70¢ 
No. 7145—Bias $.ccccccccces 85¢ 


__WEEDLESS oc 


< ‘4 





EXPERIENCE OF GENERATIONS 
AT YOUR COMMAND 


For generations the Pfluegers have been making 
Fishing Tackle—Reels, Baits, Hooks and ac- 
cessories—which have in a large measure con- 
tributed to the success and pleasure of taking 
game fish, from fresh and salt water. 

The extensive Pflueger Line enables you to 
select just the right equipment—from various 
price ranges—regardless of the locality or sea- 
son of the year in which you may select to 
follow the sport. 

The Pflueger Line includes the Pflueger 
Atlapac, Templar, Capitol and other similar 
reels for salt water—the Pflueger Supreme, 
Summit, Akron and similar reels for fresh water, 
with companion baits, spoons, lines and hooks 
for catching gamy Swordfish, Sailfish, Tarpon, 
etc., of salt water, or Bass, Muskallunge, Trout 
and other fresh water varieties. 


Fashioned of materials combined with that 
skill and workmanship that has made “‘Pflueger”’ 
A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE. 

Your Sporting Goods Dealer will assist you 
in selecting the right Pflueger equipment. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. FS12 E. A.PFLUEGER, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


Ww E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
GF The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept.FSi2, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 154. 


Name 





Address 





PFLUEGER ({rccw:te’) A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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For Sale or Lease 
Ata Sacrifice 


One of the best duck and goose 
shooting and fishing estates 
on Currituck Sound. 


Comprises fifteen hundred acres, 2 miles 
of waterfront, inland ponds assuring 
good shooting in any weather; one of the 
finest clubhouses on Currituck Sound, 
luxuriously furnished, with all facilities 
for comfort. Only two hours from Nor- 
folk, Va. 3 hrs. by plane from N. Y. 
Landing field 200 yds. from clubhouse. 


Box 275 
Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 





Battery, Bush, Blind and Point Shooting 


DUCKS - GEESE - SNIPE 


Good guides and boats. Electric lights and bath 
Season November 8 to January 12 


Write or wire for reservation 
HAMPTON LODGE 


Currituck Sound Waterlily, North Carolina 





BEST DUCK SHOOTING 


on South Atlantic Coast 
Also Deer and Quail hunting; fishing. 
Real service. Write for terms and 
reservations. 


J. S. Westbrook Dixon, N. Carolina 





Good Quail, Deer and 
Duck Hunting 


in lower South Carolina. Competent 
guides and first class accommoda- 
tions. Write or wire. 

B. O. Bourne, Georgetown, S. C. 





Spend your winter vacation at 


PINECROFT LODGE 
in foothills of Blue Ridge 


Shooting season Nov. 20 to Feb. 20. Field 
dogs carefully developed. Gentlemen’s 
shooting dogs for sale. 


J. G. Chandler Barber, N. C. 











Quail—Dove—Turkey 


The Carolina, Summerville, S. C. 


Fine golf and hotel accommodations. 
Through Carolina Kennels we have 
hunting rights on 25,000 acres, use 
of fine dogs, guides, cars, etc. 














FOR SALE 
SHOOTING LODGE IN N. CAROLINA 


Considered to be best Quail shooting grounds in state. 


Wheat and corn fields, high rolling land. No swamps 
Easy hunting. Two houses completely furnished, mod 
ern plumbing and hot water furnace heat. Kennels for 
twenty-five dogs. 23 miles from Greensboro. Shooting 
grounds leased annually from farmers in the neighbor 
hood contain over 10,000 acres in one block. Concrete 
highway frem Greensboro within short distance of 


property. 
R. HALLADAY, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 








For Sale or Lease at Moderate Price 
Splendid Quail Shooting Property 


in No. Carolina, 12 miles from Greensboro, overnight 
from New York. 840 acres farm and timber land with 
15,000 adjoining that can be leased. Completely fur- 
nished Lodge—5 bedrooms, 2 baths, dining, living, den, 
and gun rooms, kitchen, four servants’ rooms, Kennels, 
barns, garage, four tenant houses, Will lease for shoot- 


ing season or by month—including servants, dogs, 
handler and motor 
Mrs. Osborn Bright, 564 Park Avenue, New York. 








ARUNDEL SHOOTING PRESERVE 


GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
Duck, deer and quail shooting 
Bass and trout fishing 
Good guides and boats, electric light and baths. Best 
of home cooking. Every courtesy extended guests. 
Horse-back riding, tennis and golf. For terms apply to 
H. CARRAWAY 


J. 
Arundel Plantation Georgetown, S. C. 











|| ATTENTION! SPORTSMEN! 
Quail Shooters’ Paradise! 


Ten thousand acres open shooting. Easy to get around 
and Reserve used exclusively for my shooting parties, 
Good equipment, including good dogs; gentle mounts; 
experienced guides. Modern home conveniences anc 
good southern cooking. References on request. 


R. H. REAVES Manning, S. C. 








QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.”” A large plantation, 23 
miles north of Georgetown, S. (S.A.L. Ry.). 

Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in pri- 
vate home, modern conveniences, including pri- 
vate bath. Rates reasonable. 


L. F. RHEM 


“Morrisville Plantation” 





Andrews, S. C. 











om Place Plantation 


HUNTING PRESERVE 
Ellenton, S. C. 
Quail Shooting My Specialty 
| 12,000 acres abundantly stocked with quail, dove and some 
woodeock. My land is admirably adapted to these birds 
and I protect and feed them to insure good shooting. I am 
prepared to furnish everything for comfortable living and 
ideal shooting 
For further information write 
JOSEPH ASHLEY Ellenton, $. C. 


| 








Quail—Deer—Turkey 


If you want to hunt where quail is plenti- 
ful, also some deer and turkey, comfort- 
able accommodations, write 


D. M. EVANS, Kingstree, S. C. 





F you desire to buy or lease 
lands in the Seuth for bunting, 


farming, or industrial purposes: why not hire me by the 
day, to find just what you want, show you the vari- 
ous features, put you in direct contact with the owner, 
give you expert advice based on first hand knowledge 
of conditions, years of experience, education and train- 
ing? Saving you time and possible disappointment, also 
many dollars in commissions. 
L. W. Boykin, Jr., Registered Civil Engineer 

Consulting Engineer for Plantation Game and Forest Management. 


Box 576, Aiken, S. C. 





HUNTING 


Six thousand acres of the Souths best hunting rights, 
Thousands of quail, also an abundance of doves, fox 
and deer. This property is surrounded by five (5) 
Northern Hunting Clubs. I furnish board with modern 
conveniences also saddle horses and guides at reason- 
able rates. Can furnish a number of northern sports- 
men as reference, Make reservations in advance. 


Chas. A. Harper, Estill, S. C. 





QUAIL SHOOTING 


Would you like to find:—Birds plentiful, covers ample, 
guides and dogs available? Also good food and modern 
accommodations, good beds, rooms with private bath 
and steam heat? For these at modest prices come to 


Tue Bic Sprincs, P. O. Bethune, S. C. 


R. R. Station, McBee, S. C., an overnight 
run from New York. Highway No. 1 





FOR SALE 


GHOOTING preserve, 1,300 acres in 
the heart of the plentifully stocked 
quail, deer and wild turkey country, one 
hour’s drive from Richmond, Virginia. 
Nine room bungalow practically new, 
furnished. Electric light and running 
water from Delco plant. Raise and 
liberate about 200 _- annually. Up- 
keep and taxes very light. Price $20,000. 


Box 67, Field and Stream 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 














Sportsmen and Family Resort 


Hotel Wachapreague 
(Ocean Side Eastern Shore) 


Fishing closes November 15 to 20 as a rule 


We have supply fishing tackle 

Ducking November 8th 
American Hotel Assoc., N. Y¥. City or branches 

Southern Hotel Assoc., Greensboro, N. C. or branches 

American Automobile Assoc., 

Keystone Automobile Assoc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. H. G. Mears, (Ownership) Management 


Wachapreague, Va. 


to January 20th 


Washington, D.C. or branches 
or branches 












Hunt the Big KODIAK BROWN BEAR on KODIAK 
ISLAND next spring. Popular prices. Shots guaran- 
teed... . Also ALASKA PENINSULA Spring Brown 
Bear hunts via plane from New York or Chicago di- 
rect to hunting country. Particulars upon request. Our 
10th year in operation. Cable address AGTA. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Box F Anchorage, Alaska 


™ ALASKA ® 
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“| pool. An ideal place for the entire family. 
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Right in the > haat of sub-trop 
Florida with hundreds of lakes and 
streams, 
choice hj 
sports . .|. \ 









Cc AMpER4 
108 Wall Street, Orlando, Florida 


FISH IN FLORIDA 





November and December our weather is ideal. | 


Wonderful small fishing. Spanish mackerel, blues, 

snappers, sea-trout, lady fish, red fish. Cabio 

Rovalio, groupers. Tarpon fishing fair. Excellent 

hotel accommodations, reasonable. Golf courses, 

fine bathing. I can guarantee you a successful trip. 
Write for information. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 


FOR SALE 
FINE CLUBHOUSE 


located on 1000 acres of excellent land 
In best fishing and hunting country of North- 
west Florida. Very reasonable. For information 
write Box 105, % Field & Stream, 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

















FOUNTAIN INN mn 


FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Years to asien -k 








Florida’s Dude Ran Ranch De Luxe 
Brighton Valley D Dude Ranch 


loc ated in the south central part of Florida. The hunt 

ers’ paradise. — il, duck, turkey, fox, raccoon, bear 
in abundance. Good bass fishing. Fine saddle horses 
with thousands of acres to ride over, Mode rn ran h 
house, steam heat, and private bath. Large swimming 


A. L. DAWSON, Manager, Brighton, Fla. 








Come to Florida This Winter 


Fish for large and small mouth Bass in Lake County, 
famous for large Bass. Stop at Fishermen's Head- 
quarters at the Grand View Hotel in Eustis. Modern 
in every way; Sprinkler System, steam heat, private 
baths. Excellent cuisine. Reduced rates. European and 
American Plan. Room and board from $21.00 per week 
per person. Bring your family and enjoy Florida sun- 
shine, orange groves and golfing in Central Florida 
Write for details and record catches. 


W. L. Cartwright, Prop. Eustis, Fla. 








FISHERMEN’S LODGE 


Captiva, Captiva Island, Florida 
America’s famous fishing grounds 


It is here that noted sportsmen from all portions of 
the world congregate each winter to capture the Silver 
King—the tarpon, gamiest of fish—the giant sea bass, 
the devil fish, the sawfish, kingfish, angel fish, mack- 
erel, grouper, sea trout, cavalla, sheepshead, pom- 
pano, snapper, red and blue fish and many other 
varieties. Information Alex D. Holman, Captiva, Fla. 











FOR THE FINEST 
DUCK SHOOTING 
Write 
OAKLEY BEACH HOTEL 


Cambridge Maryland 








FOR SALE 
27 Acres, Shooting Club 


8 miles below Ocean City, Md. 
Plenty Geese, Brant and Duck. House Boat 
20’ x 42’. All equipment including live and 
wood decoys. Reservations can be had by 











writing Noah Hudson, Showell, Md. 
ae 
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Old Homestead Farm 


200 wooded acres private hunting in 

heart of Pike County. Accommodate 

10 or 12, singly or party. Good roads. 
Home cooking. 

GEO. ARMBRUSTER, Tafton, Pike Co., Penn. 








Ty ” 

Channel Isle” for Sale 
Beautiful small island in Newboro Lake, thirty 
miles north of Gananoque, Ontario, in midst of 
best bass and pike fishing and best duck hunt 
ing in this section. Buildings all new and fully 
equipped. Drilled well, excellent water. 20 ft. 
boat with motor. Beautiful trees. Walled-up 
shore line. Photo on request. Cost over $4000, 
will sell for $3000. 

{. R. Avery, 705 Wildwood Bivd., Williamsport, Pa 
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YOUR HOME IN NEW YORK 


Your visit to New York will still be more enjoyable 


when you stop at this renowned hotel. 


Here your 


rooms will be extra large, as well as elegantly 
appointed, your bed supremely comfortable, your 
sheets and towels of pure linen e At our very door 
are spread the broad garden acres of Central Park, 
now glorious in the red and gold of Fall. Should your 
appetite lag, our cuisine offers temptation irresisti- 
ble e You‘ll be handy to the subway and the finest 
shops, close to Radio City and the theatres, only 
fifteen minutes from Wall Street e New York offers a 
thousand attractions to meet every mood and make 
every minute enjoyable e Come to New York and, 
while you’re here, make the Savoy-Plaza your home 


Single rooms $5, $6, $7. Double $7, $8, $9. Suites from $10 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 


OVERLOOKING 
CENTRAL PARK 


Mana George Suter, Resident Manager 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
58th to 59th STS. 
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By special arrangement with the publishers of Outdoor Life 
al ble 


er you the two best outdoor magazines— 


we are 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 


FOR $3 00 SAVING 


ONLY YOU $1 
eady a subsci 


led fi 


otf 


the U.S.A. 
See below) 


(In 


only 


If you are al 
will 


iber for either or both, your subscription 
be exten r twelve months from its present expiration date. 


For the price of a few hours at the movies, you will there- 
fore get hundreds of hours of still greater enjoyment 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing, the right equipment for them, and the best places to go. 

We know you will agree with us that Firtp & Stream is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications. We promise you that the next twelve issues will be even 
better than the last twelve. We have in hand already some of the most valuable 
and interesting articles that any magazine could ever hope to publish 

Ourtpoor Lire is also most excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of 
valuable ition articles about hunting, fishing and camping 
that you will enjoy immensely. 

12 issues of Fietp @ Stream and Outpoor Lire for only $3. is a real bargain, 
and one you should grab. This combination offer gives you the two best outdoor 
magazines published in America for only 50c more than the price of Fietp @ 
STREAM alone. 

NOTE: This offer makes a great gift. You can send both to the 


or one to a friend and keep the other . . . for only $3. 


informs and numerous 


same friend, 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $4.80 
a year. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $4. Therefore 


SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $1. 


. — = 
This combination sub 


sstuns or prem 


sent directl: 


placed through an agent, but must be 
subscriptions 


l be paid for sending us any of these 


scription mu 


Fietp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


enter 
extend 


enter 


For the enclosed $3.* extend ™Y subscription for OuTpooR Lire for one year, and 
er ; 


my subscription for Fie_p & Stream for one year. 


F&S Dec. 1934 *$5.00 in Canada, Mexico, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
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NEW YORK HOTEL 
@ At The Delmonico 


gentlefolk are assured 
of the unobtrusive 
service and quiet taste 
that they are accus- 
tomed to enjoy with- 
in their own homes. 


Single Rooms from $4 a day 
Double Rooms from $6 a day 
Suites from $8 a day 


A DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 








HOTEL 


ELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
NEW YORK 
UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 











OZARKS 


The Land of Springs 


Lake of the Ozarks, $150, $5 monthly, 5 
$125, $5 monthly. All timbered, 
no mosquitoes. 1 acre with stone cabin, 
White river, $300, $10 monthly. Write for Free List 
of complete descriptions. Herman Hubbard, 251 
Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 


10° acres 
acres Niangua river, 
no buildings, 











Club Officers! 


The finest entertainment that you can pos- 
sibly offer members and guests at any 
banquet, smoker, or other meeting, are the 


Field SP 
Streana 


Motion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing 





4 reels to choose from in 16 mm. (home 
size and 22 in 35 mm.—standard size— 
showing the taking of many kinds of Ameri- 
can game and game fish by some of the most 
expert hunters and anglers who have ever lived 
Their subjects include ducks, geese, quail, turkeys, 
prairie chickens, deer, moose, grizzlies, trout, sal- 
mon, muskies, and many salt-water big game fish 


No Cost To Your Club 


The cost is trifling and the terms are such that 

not a cent need come out of your treasury. These 

pictures help you keep your club together, making 

every member more enthusiastic about it. They 

are the finest pictures of their kind ever made. 

Send today for new circular describing all pictures, 
erms, ete. 


You have 
movie) 





Learn Skeet at Home! 


Get the Field & Stream 
mm.) film that shows you how to stand, aim and 
swing at every station and for every shot. It will 
teach you the perfect eo that will automatically 
put you in the expert class. Yours for a week in 
return for one four-year subscription at $10. or 
four subscriptions at $2.50, or for $5. in eash 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


home-movie-size (16 
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Attention Sportsmen 


How would you or your Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club like to acquire a private fishing 
and game preserve? A sportsmen’s para- 
dise consisting of 200 acres of rolling fields 
and virgin pine forests entirely surround- 
ing a lake about one mile long. This rare 
gem of sylvan beauty has never been open- 
ed to the public and has been posted for 
years. Standing on the high cliffs overlook- 
ing the lake for the first time, one is filled 
with the feeling of having discovered it 
? himself, so free is it from any sign of civi- 

lization. Still it is only a short ride from 
New York just off a main highway. The 
price is $25,000. For complete description 
and terms write 


W. C. FULLER, Warwick, N. Y. 











: Duckand Geese Shooting 
New Inlet—Great South Bay 





Point Shooting over baited blinds. Season— 
Every Thursday, Friday and Saturday from 
Oct. 25-Dec. 29. Upland shooting other days 
‘4 Noy. 1-Dee. 31. For Gunning and Boarding 
rates inquire 
| Floyd W. Mott, Eastport, L. I., N. Y. 


Telephone Ea:tport 17 








' PHEASANT SHOOTING 


on 2500 acres of private land 
February. 
Write tor 


Wild bird shooting October through 

Only 2 hrs. drive from N. Y. C. 

reservations and full particulars to 
ELCOVA 

Elias C. Vail, Freedom Plains Rd., Poughke.ps:e, N.Y. 

7 Phone Poughkeepsie S287 


Pheasant Shooting 
SPORTSMEN’S (OUTDOORS) CLUB 


Somerville—NEW ae Bellemead 
Thous mre of acre of I te grounds 
Excellent cover. Nearby Duke s (2500 

ble Pheasant Sain uary 
Horses and Dogs boarded, and to Hire. 
Accommodations for patro:s. 
Proprietary Club—Membership restricted. 


y Buena Vista Farms & Plantation 








under patrol. 


acre) Park— 


C. DryspaLe BLack, Prop. 
Somerville, N. J. 9 East 38th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 148 W Cal. 5-1487 








For Sale or Exchange 


Lieal location for game, duck, and watercress 
farm. 700’ of land and stream near Lakewood, 





N. J. “FREE AND CLEAR.” On good roads. 

Demand for produce by many nearby Hotels 

and also breeders for restocking preserves. 
FRANKLIN K. PEARCE CO. 

& 20 Webb Ave Ocean Grove, N. J. 








Hunt wild boar, black bear, 
mountain lion, alligator. 
Splendid deep-sea fishing on 
the West Coast of 


- | MEXICO 


We’ve collected a lot of information 
about hunting and fishing along our 
West Coast of Mexico Route. Want it? 
Address O.P.Bartlett, Dept.11.BH,310 

So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


| SOUTHERN PACIFIC 











Hunting, fishing, touring, pleas- 
ure and prospecting trips. 
GAME—Bear, lion, jaguar, tiger. 





geese, duck, fool quail. 

Trout and bass fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed 
For detailed information and illustrated folder write 
JARVIS & BEECROFTS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


| Service. 


ocelot, deer, antelope, turkey. wild | 
hog. chuluga, wolf, coyote, fox, cat, | 
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LITTLE THINGS THAT ADD TO 
YOUR COMFORT AND SAFETY ARE 
IMPORTANT TO STATLER HOTELS 


Probably not one person ina 
thousand has ever been badly 
scalded in a bath. But against 
even that thousand to one 
chance you are protected ata 
Statler Hotel. Out of our long 
experience, we realize there 
might be a danger, however 
slight...so we guard you 
against it by automatic con- 
trol of hot water temperature. 

This may seem a “little 
thing”. Many hotels do not provide it. But it 
is further proof of how Statler Hotels accept, as 
a duty, the constant protection of your health 
and comfort...the provision of every feature 
essential to complete satisfaction. 

While we’re in the bathroom, let’s look at 
some other “little things’. There’s a towel hook 
placed at convenient height... a water mixer 
valve to regulate the temperature of the shower 
with a simple twist of your wrist. The shower 
itself is something you've probably taken for 
granted ... but few hotels have followed the 
Statlers’ lead in providing a shower in every bath. 

Space permitting, we could list dozens of such 
things... “little things” we have discovered in 
our pursuit of perfection in hotel service. Clean, 
new pen points, both “stub” and “fine”... fresh, 
free-flowing ink ...a pin cushion with its quick- 
repair supply of buttons, pins and threaded 
needles...a gadget for hanging trousers proper- 
ly...the convenient desk calendar...a telephone- 
attached memorandum pad, etc., etc. 

And when it comes to slumber, no one could 
be more solicitous than we of your comfort. You 
lie on a luxurious inner-spring hair mattress, 
with its protector pad to give unusual smooth- 

ness. Your downy pillows are sheathed in sani- 
tary inner slips as well as snowy white outer 
ones. You sleep better because we have thought 
of such things as sound-proof floor and wall 
construction . . . felted, double connecting doors 
. -- controlled volume of your neighbor’s radio 

. supply carts with rubber tires and bumpers 
... even an ingenious device outside your door 
to tell employees the room is occupied and the 
door locked... 

Some of these things you get at some hotels. 
All of them you'll get only at a Statler. To them 
we add an unparalleled service, rendered by a 
staff of selected, trained employees. 

From whatever angle we approach our story, the 
conclusion is the same: Statler Hotels are fulfill- 
ing a self-assigned obligation to pioneer in the 
development of new ideas that will continually 
add to the pleasure of staying at these hotels . 
and to give you complete hotel serv ice— Statler 


OTELS‘: 





ature hy automatic con- 
trol.in na pert ted regular 
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shown enone. 
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“THE WATER'S PLENTY 
Hot BUT IT CANT 











FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 
PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


@ Pin Cushion 
@ Free Morning News- 


@ NoTipping at Public 
Restaurant Check- 
rooms 


paper 
* Circulating Ice @ No Tip Chiseling in 


Water Washrooms 
@ Free Radio Recep- @ One-day Laundry 
tion Service without 
Bed Head di Extra Charge 
vi iam ead Reading @ Street Store Prices 
. for Cigar and News- 
@ Full-length Mirror posse. oie 


@ Inner-spring Hair 
Mattress 

@ Certified Guest 
Room Lighting for 
Eye Comfort 

@ Private Bath with 
Every Room 


@ Statler Service 
Training of 
Employees 

@ Price of Koom 
Posted in the Room 

@ A Guarantee of 
Guest Satisfaction 


STATLER 


a $2.30 Sy. ttroil $2.30 he Louts $2.30 Su fale ssoe 
Seston $3.30 New York (Atel Prunsylvania ) $3.50 


ROOM RATES BEGIN AT PRICES SHOWN 


~~ 
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Bulletin 


THE MONTREAL MEETINGS 
HE meetings of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners and 
the American Fisheries Society, 

held at Montreal, Canada, September 10 

to 14, 1934, were well attended by men 

from all parts of both the United States 
and Canada, except the far West. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson of New York 
City presented an historical sketch of the 
International Association, in which he 
traced the early history of the organiza 
tion, and Carl D. Shoemaker, Secretary 
of the U. S. Senate Wildlife Committee, 
reviewed the Federal conservation legisla- 
tion of the year. Elliott S. Barker, Secre- 
tary of the Game and F ish Commission of 
New Mexico, warned the conservation 
officials that the new Taylor Bill to con- 
trol grazing on the public domain lands 
will cause unprecedented overcrowding 
and much harm to wildlife on lands not 
included with the grazing districts, which 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to set up on half of the public domain. 

The waterfowl crisis was discussed at 
length by Dr. W. C. Henderson, Associ- 
ate Chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
and by Hoyes | loyd, Supervisor of W ild- 
life Protection for the Dominion of Can- 


ada. These speakers concurred through- 
out, and warned that more breeding stock 
must be saved until conditions improve. 

J. N. Darling, Chief of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey, and Dr. L. C. Gray, Chief 
of the Land Policy Section of the S. oe 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
discussed the United States land utiliza- 


tion and purchase program, and informed 
the officials of their plans in connection 
therewith. 

One of the interesting discussions of 
the conference was the part parasites play 
in wildlife abundance, by Dr. T. W. W. 
Cameron of MacDonald College, Quebec. 
Charles Fremont, President of the Quebec 
Division of the Province of Quebec Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Fish and 
Game, gave an illuminating account of 
the efforts of his association to protect 
the greater snow geese while on their 
feeding grounds along the St. Lawrence 
during their fall and spring migrations, 

Valgene Lehmann of the Texas Game, 
Fish and Oyster Commission started quite 
a discussion when he reported that he is 
convinced that in certain large regions 
of Texas armadillos the worst de- 
stroyers of quail nests. 
Of the experimental 


are 


nests under study, 97 per 
cent were destroyed by 
these heretofore unsus- 


pected creatures. 
Robert P. Chandler, 
State Game Warden of 
Oklahoma, and the writ- 
er discussed the value 
of quail demonstration 
projects, and pointed out 


that many more such 
experimental projects 
are badly needed for 


all kinds of game to 
determine the best ways 
of increasing the annual 
crop in e very section of 
North America. Atten- 
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PLAN NOW TO FEED 


OW is the time to lay your 

feeding plans for this winter. 
Indications are that more exten- 
sive feeding than ever before will 
be imperative. 


Don’t forget grit for the birds 
when the ground is covered with 
snow. 


Native game saved will be worth 
far more than game stocked next 
spring 


This fall is an excellent time to 
plant nuts to produce more food 
for the future. 











tion was called to the fact that such pro- 
jects will do for wildlife what agricultural 
experiment stations did for the farmers 
years ago. 


Following a very pointed discussion of 


“What the Sportsman Should Get for His 
License Money,” by George R. Hogarth, 
Director of the Michigan Conservation 
Department, Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman of the In- 
ternational Association’s Model Game and 
lish Law Committee, made a report which 
aiteaion much attention. He presented a 
model game and fish administrative set- 
up for all states, recommending a five-man 
commission with staggered terms, not 
more than three of whom shall belong to 
the same political party, to govern policies. 
The committee recommended that a direc- 
tor be employed and placed in sole charge 
of the administrative work under the gen- 
eral supervision of the commission. This 
recommended model set-up was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention, and 
will be printed for widespread distribu- 
tion in the hope that it may be gener- 
ally adopted. 

Resolutions adopted urged the estab- 
lishment of land policies which coordinate 
forest and wildlife protection, and the 


Fairford Dam, at the outlet of Lake Manitoba, has improved waterfowl breed- 
ing conditions ona million and a half acres of marsh and swamp land 





y d ssocia tion 


submarginal 
and the res- 


widespread elimination of 
lands from agricultural uses 
toration of drained lands. 

Major James Brown, Game and Fish 
Commissioner of Vermont, was elected 
president of the International Association 
for the coming year, and John L. Farley of 
California and William H. Reinhart of 
Ohio were elected vice-presidents. Ray P. 
Holland of New York was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The first session of the American Fish- 
eries Society covered subjects of special 
interest to the administrators, and includ- 
ed a preliminary report of the American 
Fish Policy Committee, headed by E. L. 
Wickliff of Ohio; the need for getting 
reports of the catch from anglers, by 
G. H. Clark of California; water con- 
servation needs, by Frank T. Bell, U. S. 
Commissioner of Fisheries; the effect of 
the drought on aquatic life, by M. C. James 
of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries; and the 
purpose and value of stream improvement, 
by Dr. Herbert S. Davis, U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries. 

Doctor Davis’ remarks caused some dis- 
cussion when he said that much of the 
stream-improvement work so far under- 
taken is too artificial, and that such work 
to be successful must be done along natural 
lines and take into consideration the bio- 
logical factors involved. 

The pollution problem came in for con- 
siderable discussion, S. B. Locke, Con- 
servation Director of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, suggesting that a Fed- 
eral Water Board, with regional groups, 
be established to take over the herculean 
job of cleaning up the polluted waters of 
the country. 

Following a discussion by Dr. Henry C. 
Markus of Rochester, New York, on the 
fate of our forage fish, in which he pointed 
out that often not over 6 per cent of the 
thousands of bait fish taken from the 
streams and lakes by dealers are sold, the 
balance wasted, it was the consensus of 
opinion that more states and provinces 
should require bait dealers to raise their 
own minnows instead of raiding public 
fishing waters. 

All phases of the fish-cultural problem 
were discussed by experts from both 
Canada and the United States, and some 
interesting new developments of the year 
were presented. The research workers also 


presented an array of interesting new 
findings which both fish culturists and 
administrators can use to excellent ad- 


vantage. 

s. L. Wickliff, Chief 
of the Bureau of Scien- 
tific Research, Ohio Di- 
vision of Conservation, 
was elected president, 
and Frank T. Bell, U.S. 
Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, was elected vice- 
president for the en- 
suing year. The editor 
of these bulletins was re- 
elected _ secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The joint annual ban- 
quet, tendered by the 
province of Quebec, and 
an unusual one, was pre- 
sided over by Lieut.-Col. 

1, A. Stewart, Presi- 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


Outs standing Conservation Events Throughout North 


dent of the Province of Quebec 
Association for the Protection of 
Fish and Game. The chief speak- 
er was Hon. J. N. Francoeur, 
Minister of Public Works, Game 
and Fisheries. 

In the keen competition for the 
1935 meetings of these two or- 
ganizations, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
won out largely because the dele- 
gates felt that the next meetings 
should go to some convenient 
point in the Southwest. The date, 
likely about the same time as 
this year, was left to the officers 
of the two groups. 


DUCK STAMP RULES 
LIBERALIZED 


ATE in August, C. B. Eilen- 
berger, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, liberalized 
the instructions to postmasters 
concerning the issuance of the 
new duck stamps, thereby over- 
coming protests from collectors 
and others who desired to purchase the 
stamps in qui intity. 

Under the new ruling, postmasters may 
affix as many dollar duck stamps to state 
hunting licenses as the applicant is willing 
to purchase, and only one application form 
need be filed. Stamp collectors and others 
who merely want to contribute to the 
migratory bird restoration program with- 
out hunting may likewise purchase as 
many stamps as they wish, but each stamp 
must be attached to the form provided by 
the issuing postmaster. 

No one over sixteen years old may hunt 
migratory waterfowl this year unless he 
is in possession of a duck stamp legally 
issued to him. “Responsibility for com- 
pliance with the law rests with the ap- 
plicant,” states Mr. Eilenberger. 

Under the revised instructions, thou- 
sands of additional stamps will be sold. 


ALLEN VISITS HUDSON BAY 


N an effort to learn more about wild- 

life conditions in the far North and 
the relation they may have to our periodic 
ruffed-grouse scarcity, Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen of Cornell University, accompanied 
by Guy Bailey, went to the Hudson Bay 
country this past summer. The trip was 
made possible by an appropriation from 
the Grouse Fund of the American Game 
Association. 

On the way in, several days were spent 
at The Pas, about five hundred miles 
a of Winnipeg, to check on waterfowl! 
breeding conditions. Nests of a number of 
species were found, including shovellers, 
pintails, blue-winged teal, coots, canvas- 
backs, mallards and lesser scaups. While 
somewhat north of the best breeding 
grounds for some of these species, water- 
fowl found ideal nesting conditions in that 
area. Local gunners informed Doctor 
Allen that a steady decrease in the flights 
has been noted during the past ten years. 

“A grass fire, carelessly started a few 
days before our arrival by someone more 
interested in fresh pasturage than in 
ducks,” reports Doctor Allen, “had de- 
stroyed a number of nests of pintail and 
teal. Some of the birds had gathered to- 


Study in protective coloration. 


migan and her nest 


gether unburned grasses and made new 
nests for their half-baked eggs and were 
still trying to incubate; but most of the 
eggs, with the cover all burned away, had 
already been eaten by the crows.’ 

From that point north low telegraph 
wires, supported on tripods, had_ killed 
ee numbers of ptarmigan, and “for the 

last 150 miles of the trip to'Churchill dead 
ptarmigan under the wires were as numer- 
ous as the live ones in view from the train.” 
While studying the ptarmigan in the 
Hudson Bay region, Doctor Allen was 
fortunate to obtain some unusual photos 
of nesting birds, mostly willow ptarmigan. 
The nesting pairs in that vicinity aver- 
aged seven or eight to the square mile. 

“It was interesting to discover,” writes 
Doctor Allen, “that the lemmings, which 
were reported numerous last year, had 
almost entirely disappeared.” 

There had been a high mortality among 
the ptarmigan during the early spring, and 
special attention was given to the pos- 
sibility of diseases which may account for 
the periodic scarcity of these birds. Later 
Doctor Allen hopes to make a detailed re- 
port of his findings and conclusions. 


Photo by Dr. A. ¢ 
A female willow ptar- 





A. 


America 


as MANITOBA POINTS WAY 


B erecting a dam 500 feet long 
at the mouth of the Fair- 
field River, where it commences 
its flow from Lake Manitoba down 
to Lake Winnipeg, the province 
of Manitoba has raised the water 
levels of Lake Manitoba this year 
by four feet. The dam, which 
includes a driveway, cost only 
$11,500, which was borne by pub- 
lic funds. 

The type of construction is 
quite simple. It consists of thirty- 
seven concrete piers sunk into 
the limestone rock bottom of the 
river, between which stop logs 
were placed in order to control 
the level as desired. The maxi- 
mum amount of additional water 
that may be impounded is six 
feet. 

Lake Manitoba covers 1,817 
square miles, and is directly con- 
nected to Lake Winnipegosis by 
the Waterhen River. As Lake 
Winnipegosis contains 2,086 square miles, 
the total area of this water-storage basin is 
3,903 square miles. This single project has 
improved over 1,600,000 acres of marsh 
and swamp land for waterfowl breeding, 
and this is one area where breeding ducks 
were concentrated in large numbers this 
past summer. 

“In the course of two or three years the 
benefit of the higher levels maintained 
should be felt in hundreds of small prairie 
lakes within a radius of one hundred miles 
of Lake Manitoba,” reports Ed, B. Pit- 
baldo, President of the Manitoba Game 
and Fish Association, the group largely 
responsible for getting the movement un- 
der way. 

Mr. Pitbaldo further reports that the 
farmers adjacent to the lake are great- 
ly pleased with the results, because it has 
increased precipitation and underground 
water-levels, both of which have been bene- 
ficial to hay and grain crops, as well as to 
waterfowl. 

Here is an experiment that is producing 
real results. Let’s hope that it will in- 
spire the construction of many more such 
lake level control dams in other sections. 





Allen 
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American Game Association, 


tion including subscription to 
STREAM.” 


FIELD & STREAM 


Name 


I oot nae 











If you are already a subscriber to 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty and tax; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
“AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD & 


Membership in American Game Assn. ; 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, ¢ sessnscnsenen $3.00 


Address 


Combination Price 


“Field & Stream” and wish to renew 
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quail shooting in the pinelands of Florida 
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‘TOUGH GIRL 


To train a bird dog a man must know more than the dog 


By HARVEY 
7 


Iilustrated by AR 


a HE declining sun was suffusing a smoky light among 
the white birches on the ridge above the field-trial 
course of the Larkspur Game Club. A week ago, a 
large gallery of smartly dressed men and women had 

ridden behind swiftly racing setters and pointers. To-day. 

only an occasional member with dog and gun disturbed the 
goldenrod and purple asters. 

William Henry Davidson, professional dog trainer, popu- 
larly known in field-trial circles as Will Hen, seated himself 
at the edge of the birches and took the latest copy of a field- 
trial magazine from his pocket. But before he began to read 
he looked grimly down upon what had recently been for 
him the scene of a 
signal failure. 

In the stillness the 
song of a locust that 
had escaped the frost 
’rose, wavered and 
died away. He was 
vaguely aware of a 
double report and a 
distant voice shouting 
angrily from some- 
where over the ridge 
behind him: “Come 
back here, you! Hi!” 
Across the birches a 
cock pheasant glided, 
coasting down to a 
banked landing in the 
goldenrod. 

Will Hen smiled 
and turned to the 
magazine, but the 
smile faded as he 
came to the notes on 
the Larkspur Game 
Club Field Trial. 
Wealthy dog owners the country over would be reading these 
notes—men who wanted their dogs to become champions, men 
who would travel far to find a dog handler who had de- 
veloped a dog of championship form. That some circum- 
stance beyond his control might have kept a dog handler 
from scoring a great success did not interest them in the 
least. Will Hen frowned as he read. 

LARKSPUR GAME CLUB 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL FIELD TRIAL 
Open ALL-AGE STAKE 
Mularkey’s Blue Chip—Sangerfield’s Broomstick 
This was the first brace of the morning. Weather conditions 


were ideal. Both dogs got away to a good start. Broomstick, 
casting wide, immediately came to a point. The handler being 





CHALMERS 


THUR D. FULLER 


unable to flush the bird, Broomstick moved ahead to locate, but 
without result. Chip, who was going in a big way off to the 
right, cut across about fifty yards directly in front of Broom- 
stick, flushed a pheasant and gave chase—probably the very 
bird that Broomstick had been pointing. During the remaining 
time both dogs ranged well, but their respective work was mar- 
red by lack of caution and excessive zeal. Down 8 :03—Up 8:33. 
Farther down the page he read in the summary: 
Mularkey’s Blue Chip, liver and white pointer dog by Bailie’s 
Arrowhead and Lady Jane—J. J. Mularkey, owner; Will Hen 
Davidson, handler. 
By what subtle psychosis of the canine brain had Blue 
Chip, usually a de- 
She had ruined every shot pendable, — well-man- 
that day in the same way nered dog, suddenly 
turned into a jealous. 
bird-chasing wild 
thing? Mularkey 
hadn't said much, but 
he had promptly paid 
Will Hen for his ser- 
vices and turned Blue 
Chip over to Broom- 
stick’s handler. 


T was rather dras- 

tic for a first of- 
fense, but Will Hen 
blamed neither the 
dog nor its owner. He 
knew that in their 
own reasoning they 
had both been per- 
fectly consistent. No 
use in blaming any- 
way. The _ sensible 
thing would be to try 
to penetrate more 
deeply into canine intelligence and find out why they did cer- 
tain things. 

Through years of patient and careful observation Will Hen 
had tried to do just that. The result had been a reputation as 
one of the most understanding handlers in the country. But in 
his heart he knew that he had never fully understood what lay 
behind those soft dog eyes. Not until then could he hope to do 
the sort of work with which he hin would be satisfied. 

Will Hen gazed with unseeing eyes at three pointer pups 
that had come scampering over the hill in the wake of the 
pheasant. Squaring his shoulders, he concentrated on the 
pups, now deploying in the goldenrod. Two of them were 
trotting together. They had just picked up the foot scent of 
the pheasant and with noses down were wriggling through 
the tall grass and weeds like a pair of hounds 
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‘ 
“What's your fee? I expect to pay you something” 


The third, a homely liver and white puppy, heavily ticked, 
was galloping at a distance from the pair with a flowing 
stride, head erect and tail working merrily. Something in the 
puppy's aloofness suggested to him that ostracism which a 
superior dog must inevitably suffer from inferiors when 
it refuses to forsake its natural style and imitate theirs. 

As the pair slowed down into a point the third dog began 
feeling the wind. Will Hen heard behind him an angry shout, 
but heedless of the command the third dog crossed ahead 
of the pair, flushed the bird and madly gave chase. 

“Hi there! Come back here!” The hunter came up to Will 
Hen. “That worthless pup has ruined every shot tor me to- 
day the same way. I never saw her equal.” 


OOKING up. Will Hen saw a short, stocky man. “Why 
don’t you leave her home then? Three pups are quite a 
lot to keep track of.” 

The man broke his gun and sat down on the turf. “Yes, 
I suppose in a way they are, but my experience is, the more 
dogs the more birds. I’m a doctor, and I only get a day or 
two of shooting a year; so I want action. Do any shooting 
yourself?” 

Will Hen shook his head. “Not much. I’m a dog 
handler. Too busy training dogs that will help 
other people’s shooting. By the way, what’s the 
name of that ticked puppy out there—the one that 
has just stopped chasing the bird?” 

“T call her Tough Girl, and the other two Nellie 
and Honey. What’s your name?” 

“Davidson.” 

“Oh, so you're Davidson, the dog handler. I’ve 
heard of you. I’m Doctor Bland. How much would 
vou charge me to train Tough Girl so that she'll 
be as good as the other two?” 

Will Hen looked the Doctor straight in the eye. “How much 
would you charge to cut me open and take out my appendix?” 

The Doctor snorted. “It’s quite different. I've spent half 
my life learning my job.” 

“So have I.” 

“But do you think you could do it?” 

“ves.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I can see what's the matter with her. She’s 







jealous—that’s all. Let me take your gun, and 
I'll show you.” 

Followed by the Doctor, Will Hen strode 
down the hill to the edge of the goldenrod. 
Nellie and Honey were wriggling about aim- 
lessly in the weeds. Tough Girl, having aban- 
doned the chase of the pheasant, was romp- 
ing back, head high to test each fleeting cross- 
current of air for the telltale scent. 

Suddenly the Doctor seized Will Hen’s arm. 
“Come on! Run! Nellie and Honey have got 
one.” 

“How can you tell?” 

“By the way they wriggle! Hurry if you 
want a shot.” 

Will Hen freed his arm. ‘Never mind them! 
Stand still and watch the other dog!” 


OMING straight toward them, zigzagging 

slightly as if she were driving something 
ahead of her, Tough Girl stopped in mid- 
stride thirty yards from the edge of the gold- 
enrod, her merry tail as high and rigid as her 
well-poised head. Will Hen stepped into the 
goldenrod. With a whickering of wings, up 
rocketed a big cock pheasant. He cackled an- 
grily as he climbed. 

Will Hen swung the gun with him, holding 
until the bird was well over Nellie and Honey. 
Crack! A puff of bronzed feathers, and the 
pheasant fell squarely in front of them. They 
flung themselves upon it. 

Doctor Bland charged to the rescue, but 
Tough Girl was ahead of him. Followed a 
four-cornered fight during which Doctor Bland 
freely plied his boot, emerging eventually with 
the lion’s share of the bird. 

“7 that dog!” he said, aiming a last kick at Tough 
Girl. “She’s chewed it for fair.” 

Ignoring the Doctor, Will Hen walked after Tough Girl, 
coaxing her to him. She shied away at first, but eventually 
came with drooping head and tail. Will Hen took her tenderly 
in his arms and carried her back to the Doctor. When the 
Doctor stretched out his hand to touch her, she turned away, 
rolling her eyes at him reproachfully. 

“Grumpy little bitch!” the Doctor mused. “Acts as if it 
were my fault that she chewed that pheasant.” 

“Tt was!” exclaimed Will Hen. “She tries to show you 
that she knows more about handling pheasants than Nellie 
and Honey—and she does. She smashed into that point right 
here in front of us like a champion. What happened? The 
other dogs pounced on her bird as it fell, and when she 
tried to get it away from them she was booted in the nose 
for her reward.” 

Doctor Bland looked rather sheepish. “Maybe I was a 
bit hasty, but the little devil has just ruined my day with 
her jealousy. Every time Nellie and Honey have found a 
bird she has jumped in front of them and flushed before I 
could get there.” 

“Well, it’s just possible that she 
winded the birds before they did, 
and flushed because they crowded 
her. But it’s anybody’s guess about 
what goes on in a dog’s mind. I’ve 
worked with them all my life, and 
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Tough Girl 


sometimes I think I haven't made a start. If I'm lucky enough 
to catch her viewpoint, you won't bother with the other dogs 
when I turn her back to you.” 

Doctor Bland grunted. “That sooty little devil?” 

Will Hen rubbed Tough Girl's ears. “Yes, you are sooty 
and despised, aren't you? Sort of a Cinderella! Think I'll 
name you Cinderella Tough Girl.” 

“You'll be calling her stronger things than that before 
you're through with her.” Doctor Bland shouldered his gun 
and moved toward the club-house. “Well, this ends my 
shooting until next year. You'll have learned about that 
dog by then.” 

During the next five weeks, Will Hen learned the extent 
to which a misunderstood dog can suffer. It seemed as if, 
conscious of her own range, speed and style, she had grown 
bitter from lack of recognition. In Tough Girl this resentful- 
ness had crystallized into a jealousy which, unless it were 
softened, would make her impossible for either shooting dog 
or field-trial material. 

Ignorance of what had caused jealousy in Blue Chip had 
cost him hard-won prestige at the Larkspur Club. Having 
discovered its origin in Tough Girl, he had thought the battle 
virtually won until he endeavored to make her understand 
the fault. Her utter inability to grasp his meaning puzzled 
him until he reflected upon the difficulties he would unques- 
tionably have encountered in trying to convince a human of 
her sex of the same fault. 

As a preliminary, he ran her alone with a rope attached 
to her collar. When she had become accustomed to the rope, 
he tried shouting at her in various tones to find her reaction 
to the human voice. Loud hectoring made her nervous and 
resentful, while low caressing inflections had a decidedly 
steadying effect. 

To forestall another upset from the shouting of an un- 
scrupulous oppqsing handler, Will Hen maintained an in- 
cessant meaningless roaring while they were afield, but gave 
his actual commands through a megaphone in a soft, re- 
assuring tone. Being treated like an equal was something new 
in her life. Young and impressionable, she responded in- 
stantly. 

When the time came to run her with other dogs, however, 
the olc jealousy cropped out again. If she found a bird that 
another dog knew nothing about, she smashed into a thrilling 
point. But let her brace-mate so much as slow down to draw a 
covert, and Tough Girl would dash in and chase the bird away. 


V ILL HEN’S original intention had been to wipe out 

this fault, but a deeper understanding of the dog con- 
vinced him that it would be wiser to attempt to convert it 
into a virtue by cultivating control. Keeping as near the 
rope as he could, he managed one day to catch its trailing 
end and turn her over in the very act of breaking up her 
brace-mate’s point. 

For a while she refused to hunt at all, sulking like a child. 
Using the same coaxing tones, Will Hen finally persuaded her 
to go out again. The next time that she attempted to dash in 
he spoke to her gently but firmly, restraining her with the 
rope but not throwing her. Afterward he took her 
head between his hands and explained it all to 
her again and again in the same earnest voice. 

By the time he was moving his dogs South 
for the winter, she was beginning to show in- 
difference to noisy shouts and alertness to mod- 
ulated commands delivered through the mega- 
phone. But the jealousy, though somewhat les- 
sened, still existed. 

On his way, while passing through the village 
where Blue Chip’s new handler had his training 
quarters, Will Hen stopped to try a new angle 
on Tough Girl. Having first secured permission 
from a farmer to exercise dogs in his corn- 
field, he made a bet with the other handler to 
match Tough Girl against Blue Chip for a 
race, the first dog making a find to win the ; 
money. \ t 

Mindful of the other handler’s tactics at the \ 
Larkspur Club Trial, Will Hen was silent when 
the dogs sped away, wishing him to infer that 
Tough Girl was sensitive to noise. He knew 
the other handler would tuck it away in his mem- 
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ory for future use and trot it out when to his advantage. 

At the far end of the field Tough Girl, with the talent 
of genius, raced for birdy-looking cover, snapping into a 
point in plain sight of Blue Chip. For a few seconds he pre- 
tended not to see. Then the old jealous spirit flared through 
the veneer of control. There was no mistaking his intent as 
he dashed toward Tough Girl. Raising his megaphone, Will 
Hen spoke to her quietly, soothingly. 

The next instant Blue Chip bumped into the covey. Tough 
Girl held her point while quail roared and rocketed all around 
her—held it until Blue Chip gave chase. Then she leaped 
ahead of him in the pursuit. 


WO hours later, when they were again rolling southward 

in the dog truck, Tough Girl was sitting on the seat be- 
side Will Hen, every hair on her back still bristling with in- 
dignation. 

“Just some of your own medicine, Tough Girl!” he ex- 
plained. “I wanted you to know how the other dogs feel 
when you do it to them.” 

He talked on and on until the hair had smoothed down. 
After a while she looked at him questioningly. 

“You understand, all right,” he said, rubbing her ears. 
“But, woman-like, you won’t admit you're wrong. Somehow 
I’ve got to prove that to you.” 

The idea came to him later, during one of the winter 
evenings when he was smoothing her head and talking to 
her in front of a fireplace filled with blazing pine knots. 

“I wonder,” he 
said _ thoughtfully, 
“just how you'd act 
if you did catch one 
of those birds you 
love to chase. When 
we go North again. 
I'm going to find 
out.” 

During May, on 
his way North, he 
stopped at a pheas- / 

/, 


ant farm and bought 

a live pheasant. He My) |x 
tethered it on a | fae)’ Zo 
short line in a thick- " ij 

et of dead weeds. hd 
Then he worked 
Tough Girl (Con- 
tinued on page 58) 























Sated at last, she 

looked up and met 

his eyes. “Aren't 

you ashamed ?” was 

all he said. Then 

he turned and walk- 
ed away 
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the short-pants period of my life, 
I was a whiz-bang with the rifle. I 
mean I could hit any man’s tomato 
can at twenty paces 

My earliest weapon, however, was 
what we in the Middle West at that time 
called a “flip.” Dude kids from the city 
who called this a sling shot received our 
contempt for using fancy language. The 
flip was a lethal contraption made of two 
rubber bands which could be bought at 
Bill Kleiser’s drugstore for five hard 
earned You also needed three 
pieces of soft leather, which could be cut 
from any old pair of shoes provided the 
owner was out of them and out of sight 
for as long as.five minutes. One piece of 
leather was for the thumb loop, one for 
the index finger loop, and the third was 
for the pebble missile to rest in. Once in 
a while when you pulled her back for a 
quick shot, something went wrong—the 
pebble would sock the web of your hand 
between thumb and forefinger, and golly- 
neds, how she would burn! 

Many’s the doughty red-headed wood- 
pecker I plastered with this innocent- 
looking but deadly snickersnee. I blush 
now to admit this. But in those barefoot 
days the woodpecker was not so much a 
highly desirable insectivorous bird as he 
was a gorgeous target which le bon Dieu 
provided for the express purpose of being 
plastered by small freckle-faced savages, 
versed only in ornerythology 

I got into trouble with this homely 
weapon on several occasions. Usually it 

forgot that 
immediately 


cents. 


somebody's 
behind my 


was because I 
window was 

feathered target. Once the trouble as- 
sumed great and serious proportions. 
The hired girl, stooping over the basket 
of wash in the backyard, was a bit too 
tempting. With a pinch of bird shot in 
the “chamber” I playfully let fly from 
behind the woodshed door. I caught her 
where in the case of a man you'd call it 
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It was just too 
fempting 


his pants. I in turn caught 
same general region 


the seat of 
hallelujah in the 
Honors were more than even. 

On two memorable occasions I even 
accounted for quail with my flip. My 
quail-hunting tactics at this time were 
weird. It’s a wonder I didn’t completely 


English setter. A 
would have 


ruin my father’s best 
dog of any lesser majesty 
had his morale shat- 
tered beyond all hope 
of repair. 

My method was to 
pussy-foot up behind 
the pointing dog, and 
then to peer and peer 
until I finally spotted 
Mr. or Mrs. Quail on 
the ground. Usually 
before I could see to 
shoot, up they'd go 
with a roar. Or when 
I did spot them, fre- 
quently the brush 
would be too thick to 
let my missile pass X 
through cleanly. Then ae 
again, I'd be so ex- 
cited and nervous that 
I'd score a miserable 
miss. It was a nerve-tingling business 

Twice I connected for clean kills. And 
on a third occasion, the old setter tore in 
on the rise and snatched down a bird 
before it could free itself from the en- 
tangling briers. The splendid old fellow 
never snitched on me. And by the red 
gods, never did he break shot when hunt- 
ing with my father. Out with me, he 
seemed to recognize that it was all 
kid’s lark, and he did his level best to 
help me get what I was after. A great 
dog! Wish I had his equal today. 

Along about this time in my shooting 
career my family became deeply con- 
cerned in discovering some cause, other 
than just plain stupidity, for my poor 


A telescope sight transforms a dub into a rifleman 
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marks in school. Their search was hap- 
pily rewarded. The specialist down in 
Cincinnati said I had “the eyes of a per- 
son sixty years old.” 

On the surface I took this news very 
seriously. Inwardly I gloated. For two 
reasons. First, I possessed something 
that only old and wise people had. Sixty- 
year-old eyes—think of it! Second, I had 
a made-to-order excuse for any subse- 
quent bad marks in school. The future 
looked rosy indeed, even though the 
spectacles they looped over my ears 
happened to be of the plain and non- 
colored variety. 

Reaching a slightly more mature age, 
my father one Christmas presented me 
with a single-shot air rifle. This BB affair 
was my first gun. From this time on my 
flip was laid away for Sunday use only 
I never seemed to be able to sneak the 
air rifle out of the house on a Sunday. 
Most of the family and the relationship 
were good church members. I too was 
exposed, but it didn’t seem to get me 
plumb down, if you know what I mean 





The splendid old fellow never snitched on me 


sefore long I became known as one 
of the town’s hottest shots with the BB 
gun. One second cousin in particular was 
so convinced that I was the spittin’ image 
of Dead-Eye Dick that he gladly acted 
as my stooge in a crack-shot act we fre- 
quently put on in our local-talent circus 
His part of the act was to hold bits of 
glass between his thumb and forefinger 
while I gaily shot them to pieces. 

The act always went over big. My 
stooge was apparently satisfied with his 
share of the limelight in the role of fear- 
less daredevil. Subsequent events proved 
that he really was far more daring than 
he knew. Everything went swell until 
one day, in grand contempt for small bits 
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of glass, I overstepped my skill. The 
second cousin was easily persuaded to 
hold up a much smaller piece of glass. In 
fact. I think it was his own idea. I neatly 
grooved his thumb-nail. Somehow or 
other he lost confidence after that, and 
the act sort of busted up. 

On that last fateful shot, Destiny 
playfully tapped the muzzle of my air- 
gun with her jigger-stick and turned me 
from a bright future under the Big Top 


“ OUNG man,” I imagine she said, 

“the company of Colonel Cody and 
Annie Oakley may prove just a wee bit 
too fast for you; so try shooting dots 
over i's on a typewriter instead.” 

On the turn of my fourteenth birth- 
day, I came into the possession of a gift, 
beside which all the bounteous outpour- 
ings of Solomon to his Sheba would have 
seemed like a pile of junk. In short, my 
father gave me a .22 caliber single-shot 
rifle—and life began. 

Bullfrogs were my favorite game. I 
scarcely ever missed. Especially if the 
target were a generously proportioned 
Rana catesbiana that through diligent 
discretion had achieved and maintained 
his adulthood for at least two summers 

Somehow, the larger the target. the 
more confidence I seemed to have. Yet 
there were occasions when, having spot- 
ted a perfect gollywhopper of a frog, I 
would suffer all the symptoms of buck 
fever: shaky legs, watery spine, fluttery 
hands, thumpy heart—you know how 
bad that feeling can be. 

But before I hear any snicker of 
amused contempt from the honorable 
audience, let me rise here to remind the 
potential snicker-er with no little asperi- 
ty that not all of a bullfrog’s visible 
anatomy is in the vital V-ring. In other 
words, you can hit a healthy adult bull- 
frog in any number of places, and he will 
still be perfectly competent to give the 
reflex kick that will send him down to 
submarine safety. When this happens, as 
every veteran bullfrog hunter knows, 
you waste an impatient half-hour waiting 
for him to rise again. And not only that, 
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I was belted around the cow pastures ~ 


but you are forced to spend an extra 
shell for a second shot—a profligate 
waste of ammunition in view of the fact 
that you had to gather up five dozen 
empty strawberry baskets from your 
own home, from your two grandmothers’ 
homes and from most of the neighbors’ 
homes, and trade them in at Os Pepple’s 
grocery at the cruelly low rate of 3 cents 
a dozen, in order to acquire the where- 
withal to purchase one precious box of 
twenty-two caliber shorts. 


NLESS you were one of the filthy 

rich, with as much as 15 cents in 
your pants pocket most any day in the 
week, you quickly learned that the V-ring 
on any normal bullfrog is exactly in the 
center of his back and just about an 
inch behind his eyes. When you pecked 
Rana at that spot with your .22, he usu- 
ally stayed pecked until you galloped 
out through water, mire and lily-pads 
and retrieved him. And when you could 
peck him at that spot with unfailing 
regularity, even at an extreme range of 
perhaps twenty to twenty-five feet— 
well, you just naturally felt the ghostly 
specters of Kit Carson and Pawnee Bill 
beckoning you to the ranks of the im- 
mortal shooting stars. 

At this stage in my gun education, I 
had not the slightest knowledge that any 
one ever wasted good ammunition fool- 
ishly shooting at a 
fancy paper target 
with rings around its 


In our local-talent 

circus the act al- 

ways went over 
big 


eye. And even had I known, I'm preity 
sure I would have spurned such sport as 
being unfit for any but dudes and spend- 
thrifts. I would have reasoned that any- 
one who felt it necessary to check his 
proficiency on a bull’s-eye target was 
simply lacking in confidence, therefore 
publicly acknowledging himself to be a 
rotten shot. I myself needed no such 
check-up to bolster my assurance. I was 
good and I knew it. When my rifle 
cracked, it meant frog-legs in the frying- 
pan. In short, I shot for the skillet, not 
for the scoreboard. 

Some time later, my little .22 and I 
took separate and divergent paths. Col- 
lege years arrived. Occasionally, at holi- 
day vacations, I would visit at a chum’s 
home down along the Alabama-Tennessee 
line, and there we would get in some bird 
shooting—quail shooting, to you who 
live north of Mason-Dixon. Perhaps I 
should say “quail shoot-atting” in our 
case. For, although our firing was copi- 
ous, our killing would never have offend- 
ed the delicate sensibilities of even the 
most rabid wildlife conservationist. Even 
with flushing half a dozen fine coveys in 
a morning, it was a red-letter day for me 
when I returned with more than two 
birds. And as far as I can recall, though 
I ask his forgiveness for mentioning it 
here, my chum never once _ brought 
mourning to any quail’s family. At least 
not intentionally. 

College years passed quickly. In fact, 
they terminated with an abrupt kerplunk. 
After a patient but uncompromising pro- 
fessor in mathematics had demonstrated 
for the mth time the labyrinthine formu- 
lae involved in deducing the late Mr. 
Newton’s law of universal gravitation, 
the net effect on me was purely and for- 
cibly gravitational. Briefly, and misera- 
bly, I busted down—and out. 


T that point I attacked the business 
of making a more or less sketchy 
living. From where I sat it looked as 
though my gunning days were over. 
But, like the malaria bug, the gun 
germ never leaves the blood. And a few 
years later, having acquired a canny skill 
at concocting literary gems which ex- 
horted the purchase of certain brands of 
cigars, toothpaste, motor cars and patent 
hair restorers, I once more found myself 
in the money—at least to the extent 
where I could again indulge my passion 
for squirting lead at various and sundry 
targets. And it (Continued on page 60) 
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1—He knows he 

is well hidden, 

even if you do 
doubt it 


2—Just a young 
fellow trying to 
get along in a 
carefree world 


3—The age when 
disappointments 
and responsibil- 
ities are first 
realized 


4—The prime 
buck in the hey- 
day of success— 
wise, resource- 
ful and unafraid 


5—A fitting end 
for a_ splendid 
game animal. 
Dropped by a 
well-placed bul- 
let before dis- 
ease and starva- 
tion have rack- 
ed his splendor 


The Life Cycle of the 1 "hite- Tailed Deer 


Photos by KENNETH FULLER LEE 
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EDITORIAL 


—— 


Does a Staggered Season ork? 


GOOD sportsman wishes to codperate with his 
state game commission, and in these days this 
is especially true. What with good roads, fast 

cars and superior guns and ammunition, game commis- 
sioners have an arduous time setting the season in such 
a way as will afford hunters proper sport, at the same 
time permitting enough game to survive to provide 
for a future supply. All over the country seasons gen- 
erally have been shortened, bag limits have been cut, 
and other restrictions have been put on hunters. 

Such provisions appear necessary, for not only are 
game fields and forests becoming more accessible, but 
there is a constantly increasing interest in hunting. 
Sometimes certain counties, sometimes whole states 
have been closed to the hunting of certain species or 
of certain sexes. The price of licenses has been raised. 
Still the slaughter continues, and game commissions 
are trying manfully to meet a most difficult situation. 

Among the most recent experiments tried is that 
of a staggered season, which permits the hunting of 
certain birds and animals on certain days only. Penn- 
sylvania has had such a season for three years. The 
philosophy of pragmatism teaches that a thing is good 
if it works. That is the question asked about every 
new law. How is it with this staggered season? Does 
it work? It does not. 

Perhaps if I explain the hunting season in Penn- 
sylvania for 1933, you will more clearly understand 
exactly what was attempted and why that attempt 
failed. Of the thirty days of November, sixteen were 
set aside for the hunting of upland game birds. At the 
same time, hunters were permitted to invade the haunts 
of game birds and to kill rabbits and squirrels on every 
day of November except the Sundays. 

Of the sixteen days allowed for shooting game birds, 
seven proved impossible because of weather conditions. 
The season was, therefore, really cut to nine days, 
and few indeed were the men who could take advantage 
of those particular days just because they happened to 
represent the season. 

A hunter has to hunt when he can get away, and he 
likes to choose a good day. By the staggered season 
he is told that he may hunt on Monday, when an icy 
gale is blowing, but not on Tuesday, which is calm and 
fair. Besides, there is something ludicrous about mak- 
ing it legal to kill a wild turkey on Friday, but criminal 
to do so on Saturday. 


HIE announced purpose of the staggered season 
was to afford certain kinds of game time to re- 
gather, to rest and to occupy their old haunts again. 
Sut it has been proved that under such a plan, when 
the three or four hunting days of a week do come, 
there is a grim concentration, not so much of sports- 
men as of pot-hunters, making up for lost time. After 
painstaking observation I am convinced that more 
game is killed in a short staggered season than in one 
of liberal length; and in the staggered season it is 
pursued and killed with a vindictive relentlessness that 
is always associated with “now-or-never” hunting. 
In South Carolina the deer season extends over four 
anda half months; in Pennsylvania it extends over two 


weeks. I have lived long in the deer country of each 
state, and I think that there are as many deer in one 
as in the other; yet in Pennsylvania, whose season 
is only one-ninth as long as Carolina’s, there are, on 
the average, about six times as many deer killed. I 
admit that there are more deer hunters in Pennsyl- 
vania ; nevertheless, that number does not make up for 
the discrepancy shown. The truth is that there is a 
grave danger in making a season too short, for it re- 
sults in a terrible and fatally resentful concentration 
of hunters. 

The test of a law’s effectiveness comes solely in the 
matter of obedience to it. Watching with sensitive in- 
terest the reaction of Pennsylvania hunters to the 
staggered season, I am positive that it does not work, 
chiefly because, considering it unreasonable, they will 
not obey it. Unnecessary restrictions that cannot be 
enforced breed contempt not only for the law in ques- 
tion, but for all law and all lawmakers. I am not think- 
ing so much of that small devoted band of high-grade 
sportsmen who are always scrupulous about a game 
law. Rather I have in mind the average gunner, who 
always is in the vast majority. The staggered season 
puts upon him an injunction that is too much for 
ordinary human nature. He is told that he may kill 
rabbits on every day of November except the Sun- 
days. Going on a rabbit hunt, he flushes quail, ring- 
necks, grouse, turkeys. Will he shoot them on their 
off days? He will. 


OW, I am not defending law-breaking. I am 

stating facts. It would be ideal if all hunters 
would follow the law to the letter. But if a law has 
picayune provisions, men will not obey it. 

In my neighboring state of Maryland the season on 
upland game birds extends from November 15 to De- 
cember 31. In physical characteristics and in the num- 
ber of enthusiastic hunters, the two states are alike. 
And there is apparently as much game in Maryland 
as in Pennsylvania. 

The point | make is that when seasons are too short 
or foolishly staggered, the game suffers from such an 
overwhelming onrush of hunters, desperate because 
their chances are so curtailed, that the result is a far 
greater slaughter than if the season were longer. Hunt- 
ers would then go out occasionally, hunt like gentle- 
men, and be entirely released from the frantic tension 
attendant upon “last-and-only-chance” hunting. Be- 
sides, when the season is not unwisely concentrated, 
the birds have plenty of chance to regather and to rest 
and feed normally. 

The staggered season is a slipshod affair. Making no 
appeal to the average hunter, it is indifferently obeyed. 
And it works great hardship to game and to good 
sportsmen. I am for a longer season, open on all small 
game at the same time. Such an arrangement would 
make for diversified hunting, which is fairer and more 
interesting to the hunter, and far less arduous on the 
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T has been said that one must never 
apologize for missing a shot at a 
partridge, even a fair shot—if such 
ever happens. Your partner will not 
hold it against you. He will merely sigh 
and shake his head with deep feeling and 


sympathy. Grouse hunters understand 
those things. 

A bird flushed and bored skyward 
through a maze of wild grape-vines and 
interlacing branches. He showed his 
glorious red fan for a brief instant against 
a green-black hemlock and then dove out 
of sight. But two gunshots away he re- 
appeared just in time for me to see him 
set wing and pitch into an old side-hill 
wood-lot. The place was isolated from 
the rest of the covert and not over a 
quarter of an acre in extent. Here should 
be a chance 

After an interval in which a vain at- 
tempt was made to calm jumping nerves. 
I made my way to that old wood-lot, 


sneaking along like a Digger Indian. 
Somewhere among that bewilderment of 
stumps, down timber, gray rock and 


brown leaves the bird would presently 
roar out. 

I searched anxiously each clump of 
leaves and weathered stump, heart 
thumping and fingers digging into the 
walnut grip and blued steel barrels of a 
16-bore double. Where is that infernal 
bird, anyhow? 

The end of the covert had almost been 
reached. Each earthy protuberance had 
been studied with anxious eye. Only a 
few yards separated the concealing shel- 
ter of the old wood-lot from the bare 
bleakness of a newly ploughed field. 

Almost convinced that I had passed 
the bird, I was about to turn back when 
my eye was arrested by another stump 
not three feet from the field. As stumps 
go, it was convincing enough at first 
glance—motionless, irregular in shape, 
covered with mottled brown and gray 
bark and firmly rooted into the soil. But 
quick, passing glances do not fit into the 
technique of the successful still-hunter 
He must weigh and analyze and reason. 

I looked again at that queer stump 
which tapered suddenly. And where was 
the mark of the ax that had hewn down 
the tree it supported? 

Then, so swiftly that I could scarcely 
believe it, before my very eyes the stump 
was gone. It had actually dissolved. In 
its place, as if by Oriental magic, a strong- 
winged beautiful partridge thundered 
out, banked around a clump of witch- 
hazel and streaked over the open field. 
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Ten yards, twenty, thirty. Then the gun 
remembered, leaped to the shoulder and 
automatically selected the proper lead. 
At the crash of a charge of nitro powder 
the big grouse collapsed and hurtled down 
to earth. How much more valuable are 
reflexes than cold reason at times when 
quick action is demanded! 

Since that day I have seen many grouse 
on the ground. Even now it requires an 
effort of the will to believe that the whir- 
ring bird a few yards ahead has any 
connection with the most convincing 
stump or clump of leaves I had looked at 
a moment before. 

Protective coloration is one of nature’s 
most fascinating phenomena, and no- 
where is it better displayed than in the 
case of the ruffed grouse. Whether the 
terrain be rocky or wooded, open or shel- 
tered, the color pattern of the bird in- 
variably blends with its surroundings. 
And this is true whether the basic color 
of the bird be gray or red. 


ANY theories have been offered 

concerning the color variations of 
the ruffed grouse. Some of them are ab- 
surd, as, for example, the idea often ad- 
vanced in back-country communities: 
that birds with reddish plumage are those 
that live in second-growth oak, while the 
gray-feathered chaps make their home in 
hemlock woods. There seem to be no set 
color phases as in the case of the screech- 
owl, where one type is definitely red and 
the other gray. I have shot birds with 
gray tails and russet backs; all 
gray; all red; several with choco- 
late tail bands and ruffs, and others 
with an intermediate tail pattern 
consisting of both red and gray 
markings. 

In physical appearance the sexes 
of the ruffed 
grouse are identi- 
cal—or are they? 
There are some 
who claim that 
they can tell a 
cock from a hen 
by certain exter- 
nal _characteris- 
tics present in 
older birds. 
Which reminds 
me of an incident 
in this connec- 
tion. 

It was early in 
April. Several 
chilled and dis- 
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A glimpse into the private life of the ruffed grouse 
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Illustrated by the Author 


gruntled trout fishermen were sitting 
around the stove in the general store of 
a small town located in a famous hunting 
and fishing section. Conversation had 
dwindled, having run its course from the 
proper color of hackle for use on a Gor- 
don Quill to the inevitable discussion 
concerning the weight of fly rods. 

The door opened and out of a rain- 
drenched world a tall, rather oldish man 
stepped into the store. He was clad in a 
slicker and wore a slouch felt hat. His 
appearance indicated the seasoned out- 
doorsman. 

After a nod to the group of fishermen 
the stranger approached the counter and, 
drawing out a large dead grouse from 
under his slicker, said, “Look here, 
Zeke. Now ain't that a durn shame?” 

“Sakes alive, John! What killed him— 
hawk?” 

“Hawk nothin’! Ain’t a feather ruffled. 
More’n likely he flew agin’ a wire in that 
fog last evening. I picked him up along 
the road by Dan Sully’s place. Never did 
see a finer cock pa’tridge, either. Too 
bad.” 

The fishermen gathered around to view 
the deceased. One of them, a slight schol- 
arly individual, said he had heard the 
finder of the bird state it was a cock 
grouse. How did he know? 

“Know?” replied John. “Why, that’s 
easy. Anybody who’s hunted enough and 
has used his eyes can tell at a glance. 
The cock has a larger ruff for one thing, 
and when you hold it up to the light 
it shows peacock colors.” 

“Doesn't the hen’s ruff 
have metallic colors, al- 


On the drumming log 
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Grouse before a drumming log 


so?” asked the questioning fisherman. 

“Why, yes, in a manner of speaking,” 
said John, ‘but the hen’s ruff ain't nearly 
so bright, nor so big. And the hen’s tail 
is smaller.” 

“Take a look at that top-knot,” he went 
on. “See how long those feathers are? 
Well, on a hen they'd be much shorter.” 

“But the best way to tell.” John con- 
cluded, “is by looking at the upper eye- 
lid just after you've killed a bird. Now 
see here, young man,” he said, pushing 
up the skin just over the eye. “See that 
bright orange spot? Well, that’s a sure 
sign of a cock. On a hen the skin is pink.” 

“That is very interesting,” said the 
fisherman, “‘and this bird may be a cock. 
I hope you will pardon me, however, if 
I disagree with you to the extent of say- 
ing that it may very easily be a hen.” 

“Don’t get the pint, Mr. —” said John, 
with the assurance of one who knows. 

‘“Hadley—Walter Hadley is my name. 
I'll explain. What you have said about 
telling the difference between the sexes 
of ruffed grouse has been accepted as 
gospel for generations. I believed it my- 
self up to a few years ago. But I’ve been 
doing research work on the grouse dis- 
ease at the State College and have dis- 
sected several hundred birds. When the 
scientists told me that the sexes were 
identical and that you couldn't tell the 
difference by the appearance of the plu- 
mage, size or color of the eyelid, I didn’t 


Old Pa’tridge 
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believe it at first. But I made it a point 
to guess whether a bird was a cock or 
hen; then I'd find out for sure by dissec- 
tion. Half the time I missed it.” 
“That’s a brand-new one on me, Mr. 
Hadley, and I guess you know your bus- 
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Showing the development of snowshoes 
on the grouse’s foot 


iness,” said John; “but just the same I'd 
swear that this here bird is a cock.” 

“There's a fifty-fifty chance that it is,” 
replied Hadley. “What do you say we 
find out?” 

“Suits me. Go ahead and cut him open.” 

The autopsy revealed, as luck had it, 
a hen bird with well-developed eggs. And 
John, being an open-minded individual, 
added to his book of nature lore. 

In several ways nature has equipped 
the grouse to lead a highly efficient life 





a study in protective coloration 


in the forests of Northern latitudes. As 
winter approaches a horny structure 
grows on the sides of the toes, forming 
a perfect set of snowshoes which support 
the heavy bird even on fluffy snow. When 
ground feed becomes scarce or covered 
over, the partridge changes its diet to 
birch and poplar buds. It often dives into 
a snowbank and there spends the night 
to avoid extreme cold. The quality of 
adaptability has gone far to preserve the 
grouse race—that plus a native hardiness 
and an unusual amount of downright wit 
combined with intelligence. 


O become personally acquainted with 
Old Pa’tridge, you must do a little 
gum-shoeing around in the woods during 
the spring and early summer. It is not an 
easy matter to stalk a drumming grouse 
and catch him in the act, but with pa- 
tience it can be done 
If you know in advance the location 
of a drumming log, the battle is half 
won. Lacking this knowledge, you will 
have to discover one by the trial-and- 
error method. It is well known that the 
drumming of the grouse can fool one 
badly, both as to distance and location. 
The sound comes strongly from a point 
a few hundred yards off. The listener ad- 
vances and awaits a repetition. The next 
time, however, the wing-beats seem 
fainter. Could the bird have moved? 
Probably not. Air currents may have 
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something to do with the deception, but 
unquestionably the drum-beats have a 
ventriloquial quality. 

If you yearn to see a grouse drum, you 
must do your part without a single hitch. 
Once you have found a drumming log 
that a bird is using (they use them year 
after year), you must camp there with 
stoical indifference to personal comfort. 
Suppress that sneeze and let the mos- 
quitoes bore—but don’t move! 

Eventually Old Pa'tridge will appear 
—just when you 
least expect him. oN 
He’s a cagy old 
bird; so he takes 
a long look a- 
round for a pos- 
sible hawk, fox 
or other enemy. 
He must be 
pretty careful 
about this busi- 
ness, and he 
knows it. 

Satisfied that 
he is alone, the 
cock grouse hops 
nimbly up on the 
log. He spreads 
his patterned tail 
to a full semicir- 
cle, puffs his plu- 
mage, and ele- 
vates his ruff un- 
til the feathers 
meet in a circlet 
at ‘the back of his 
neck. Then, with 
wings trailing, the 
pompous old fel- 
low struts back 
and forth, all cau- 
tion apparently 
forgotten. “Just 
look at me, ladies,” he seems to say. 
“Am I not a handsome rascal?” 

But his manner is not wholly amorous. 
He holds the threat of battle, too, in his 
strutting. “If you don’t get back to your 
own neck of the woods, my lad, I'll pluck 
you where you stand,” he seems to be 
saying to his imagined rival. 

After a few moments of strutting, the 
bird raises himself erect and begins the 
wing-beats which produce the drumming 
sound. He starts slowly, gradually accel- 
erating the pace until the individual beats 
are lost in a long muffled roll. The sound 
is caused by the stiff concave wings beat- 
ing against the air. The inflated body of 
the grouse acts as a sounding board. 

As soon as the drumming has ceased, 
the bird becomes instantly alert and 
seems to realize that he has been taking 
a chance. He cocks his head from side 
to side and listens, both for enemies 
and for possible rivals or a prospective 
wife who may have heard his challenge. 
The drumming is repeated again and 
again. 

When a hen comes to the drumming 
log, Old Pa’tridge. in his effort to dem- 
onstrate what a whale of a fellow he is, 
simply explodes with vanity. If more 
than one lady should appear, the old 
rascal weds them all. But if another 
male bird appears, it is a far different 
story. They fly at each other and fight 
it out with feet and bills, pulling feathers 
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and tearing hide until one of them gives 
up and sneaks off in disgrace. 

While the drumming of the ruffed 
grouse is primarily a mating demonstra- 
tion, individual birds here and there oc- 
casionally drum throughout the warm 
months. It is not unusual to hear a 
grouse drum during the hunting season, 
and sometimes the muffled beats may be 
heard on a clear moonlight night. 

Once the birds have mated, the cares 
of nest building and rearing the young 


They fly at each 
other and fight with 


are attended to by the hen. The nest can 
scarcely be given the name. In reality 
it is little more than a hollow scooped 
out of the earth and lined roughly with 
leaves or grass. The position is usually 
under a low-hanging bush or a small 
tree, fairly well concealed. 

The eggs are from eight to twelve in 
number and are of a buff hue, covered 
with brown spots. The hen sits for nearly 
a month, seldom leaving the nest for 
more than a few moments at a time. 


N Connecticut the young are hatched 

about the end of May. They are mere 
fuzzy balls of down, but soon learn to 
hide and obey implicitly the slightest 
chirp of warning emitted by the hen. 
The old lady is a most solicitous moth- 
er. She broods the chicks during wet 
weather and sees that their stomachs are 
kept filled. The first few weeks of a 
grouse chick’s life are filled with perils. 
Young birds are very delicate and take 
cold easily. During wet seasons most of 
the year’s hatch is often lost. 

By the time the young reach the size 
of mature quail they have learned to fly 
and have become quite hardy. They now 
roost in trees and can escape many of 
the perils of their babyhood. The old 
hen is as vigilant as ever, and should 
an intruder be encountered she resorts 
te the ancient ruse of feigning a broken 
wing to distract attention from the 


chicks. She leads you on, keeping just 
out of reach. When you are yards away 
from her brood, which is now safely 
hidden, she springs into the air and roars 
away. 

The young birds are mature by Sep- 
tember, though they do not attain full 
adult size until the second year. At the 
opening of the bird season a young grouse 
usually weighs about a full pound, while 
adult birds are four to five ounces heav- 
ier. I have weighed many large grouse, 
and several of them registered a pound 
and a half. 

One huge fellow from Michigan 
weighed a pound and three quarters, and 
I once saw a mounted bird, shot near 
Gunn Lake in Michigan, which was said 
to have weighed two pounds and a 
quarter. Perhaps—but when one con- 
siders the possibilities of the old-time 
upholsterers’ art (there were few good 
taxidermists in those days), he cannot 
help but feel skeptical about it. 

The ruffed grouse 
has many local 
a names. He is most 
frequently referred 
to as “partridge.” Of 
course, the 
true partridges 
are found in 
Europe and 
are not direct- 
ly related to 
the grouse. In 
outlying  sec- 
tions the “‘r” 
is often drop- 
ped, and col- 
loquial —_lan- 
guage has it 
‘“‘pa’tridge.” 
This is often 
shortened to 
“pat.” In the mountain sections of the 
South the grouse is called the “pheasant” 
or “mountain pheasant.” This name orig- 
inated many years ago, before the ad- 
vent of the introduced Oriental pheasant. 
If there was ever any excuse for the 
name, it should certainly be dropped 
now, if only to avoid confusion. 

The two greatest factors in limiting 
the numbers of ruffed grouse are un- 
doubtedly disease and winged and four- 
footed predatory creatures. Man is with- 
out question a cause of decrease, yet 
his inroads are scarcely felt during sea- 
sons when disease is not prevalent. 
Among the special enemies of the grouse. 
the prowling house cat, fox, weasel, 
skunk, crow, great horned owl and gos- 
hawk are the worst. Cats catch numbers 
of young birds unable to fly, while the 
skunk is a notorious nest robber, along 
with the crow. Foxes often catch grouse 
which have burrowed into snowbanks to 
escape the cold. 

The group, or family, to which the 
ruffed grouse belongs is the Tetraonidae, 
which comprises all chicken-like game 
birds. Broadly speaking, the scientific 
name of the ruffed grouse is Bonasa um- 
bellus and perhaps seven-eighths of the 
birds commonly shot by sportsmen would 
be classified under that heading. There 
are, however, several subspecies. 

The bird of the Pacific slope, Oregon 
and parts of (Continued on page 60) 
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Licking Starvation 


How the state of New York ts preventing the loss of her deer during severe winters 


T is the cold, bleak winter of 1930. 
The fine driven snow swirls through 
the Adirondack balsams in great 
dense clouds, adding still another 
layer to the already thick accumulation. 

Through the midday gloom, almost 
enveloped in one of these great snow 
clouds, his clothing white with snow, the 
great walrus mustache a frozen hoary 
mass, comes Trapper Joe. Bent to the 
wind and the weight of his pack, he 
swings along with easy strides as first 
one huge bear-paw snowshoe and then 
the other sinks noiselessly into the soft 
top layer of snow. To escape the wintery 
blast he winds his way through the broad 
wooded valley of evergreens. 

Suddenly Joe stops. In front of him is 
a picture familiar to all those who have 
seen the north wdods in the clutches of 
a heavy winter—it is a deer yard filled 
with starving deer. Inside the yard the 
snow is packed so hard that the shoul- 
ders of the deer scarcely reach the tops 
of the surrounding banks. Sticking 
through the snow, a pair of antlers tells 
of the futile struggle of one splen- 
did buck to escape the yard and reach 
an inviting clump of cedars. 

“Poor fools,’ mutters Joe 
behind the frosty mustache, 
and in his mind’s eye he sees 
fifty other places where he 
knows conditions are the 
same. 

With a few deft strokes 
of his ax, he cuts a dozen 
boughs and puts them in the 
yard. It is only a drop in 
the bucket, but the snow 
falls faster, the gloom deep- 
ens and camp is still six 
miles away; so he shakes his 
head, stows the ax and 
plods on. 

The next spring a dozen 
carcasses that he sees, and 
dozens that he does not see, 
tell the rest of the story. 
The steady increases in the 
deer herd, made in a series 
of mild preceding winters, 
have been wiped out by one 
fell blow. 

This is the picture, seen 
through the eyes of Trapper 
Joe, which in 1930 was ap- 
parent to interested sports- 
men, woodsmen and con- 
servation officials through- 
out New York State. It was 
not a new picture either, for 
these starvation conditions 
have occurred periodically 
as far back as we have rec- 


By J. VICTOR SKIFF 


ords of the Adirondacks. This time, how- 
ever, the Conservation Department 
through its Bureau of Game decided to 
do something about it. 

A quick survey revealed that actual 
facts regarding suitable deer foods and 
methods of feeding during starvation 
conditions were astonishingly meager. 
A few scattered efforts had been made 
to provide hay on the settled outer edges 
of the large forest preserves, and, like 
Trapper Joe, a few men had cut a little 
browse. But what to feed and how to 
feed it were problems which had to be 
solved from scratch. 

The first step was to determine the 
food value and palatability to deer of 
foods found commonly in the wild and 
of such other food materials as might 
logically be transported into yards un- 
der starvation conditions. To do this, 
Gardiner Bump, Superintendent of the 
New York State Bureau of Game, ar- 
ranged for a series of two companion 
studies—one in the wild. at Willsboro, 
and the other at Cornell University, un- 
der the supervision of Dr. L. A. May- 
nard, an expert on animal nutrition. 


various foods 








First let me take you to Willsboro. 
Here for many years John B. Burnham, 
a veteran sportsman and conservation- 
ist, and his son, Koert Burnham, have 
maintained a large deer park. Their co- 
operation was promptly enlisted, and a 
number of deer were soon cleverly en- 
ticed into four enclosures, each contain- 
ing about one and one-half acres and 
located on an area chosen for its lack 
of natural food. 

The plan followed was to feed the va- 
rious groups of deer different kinds of 
natural browse and then to weigh each 
deer periodically by driving it on to a 
pair of platform scales, thereby deter- 
mining the gain or loss in weight caused 
by the various diets. The feeding was 
simple enough, but the weighing was a 
different matter. Try to drive a full- 
grown wild deer on to a pair of plat- 
form scales, and you have a neat little 
problem on your hands. The chances 
are, he will make a couple of colossal 
leaps in an attempt to scale the fence 
and, failing that, try to torpedo his way 
through it. What is even more discon- 
certing, he may decide to head straight 

for you, and the quick side- 


At Cornell University deer were penned to study the value of stepping, dodging and run- 


ning involved are heartily 
recommended to all budding 
football enthusiasts who 
wish to improve their bro- 
ken-field running. 


UCH credit must be 

given to Bob Darrow, 
game researcher in charge, 
Koert Burnham and various 
volunteers for the patient 
and resourceful maneuver- 
ing required to get the nec- 
essary weights. 

The results of these feed- 
ing experiments were quite 
surprising to some. Tell 
many a veteran hunter, for 
example, that beaver-mea- 
dow or marsh hay, which is 
found extensively through- 
out the Adirondacks, is ab- 
solutely worthless as a deer 
food, and you have engaged 
yourself in a first-class ar- 
gument—yet this was one 
of the facts clearly indi- 
cated. 

Leaving the detailed 
weights, charts and graphs 
with their confusing curves 
and parabolas to the statis- 
ticlans, we can sum up the 
results of the work as fol- 
lows: (Cont. on page 64) 
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BANDIT 


A wild African dog that was trained to hunt big game for his master 


By W. S. CHADWICK 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


FEW years ago, when things were 

not so good, I agreed to put in a 

season helping Jim Kirby with 

his tobacco crop and to hunt 

with him afterward on the Loangwa. as 

he did each year. He had an estate close 

under the Muchinga Mountains in north- 

eastern Rhodesia, about a day's journey 

from the Loangwa ford, where the road 
crosses to Fort Jameson. 

I was talking with Jim after sunrise 
one morning as we watched the watering 
of the seed beds. The bellowing of cat- 
tle reached us, and a native ran up, shout- 
ing, “The cattle, master! Missis says it 
is the wild dogs!” 

The cattle had been sent out at day- 
break in charge of a herdboy, and the 
sound of thundering hoofs told us they 
were coming back in a hurry. We ran to 
the house and saw Jim’s wife, Ena, on 
the stoop, with glasses to her eyes. As we 
came near she exclaimed: ‘Four wild 
dogs have attacked the calves, Jim! We 
must take the horses and go after them!” 

We knew that if wild dogs killed and 
were not disturbed they would come 
again. In less than ten minutes we were 
mounted and riding out. The cattle were 
bunched by the kraal. Out of twenty 
calves only ten were standing. Three 
were still alive, but lying down. If those 
three died, it meant that half of last 
year’s increase was gone. 

Out on the plain a mile away was a 
confused heap which seemed to move 
occasionally and which Ena said was the 
dogs and a victim. Telling the head boy 
to run behind us with the dogs on leash 
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—a bull-terrier and a greyhound—Jim 
called to his wife and me to keep with 
him, and then turned off at right angles. 
We rode for about five hundred yards 
and then turned our horses straight to- 
ward the mountains. 

We were half-way to that heap be- 
tween us and the range when several 
forms jumped from it into the air re- 
peatedly, after the manner of wild dogs. 
But we took no notice and continued as 
though to pass. As we did so, a quarter 
of a mile away, the dogs may have 
thought themselves safe. At all events, 
they went on feeding. But about five 
hundred yards past them we turned again 
at right angles, and at a swift canter we 
reached a point between them and the 
mountains. 

Jim and I dismounted and extended 
the natives in a line, leaving Ena to keep 
watch from the saddle and engage the 
wild dogs’ attention. With a boy holding 
our own dogs, we crept slowly along 
toward the heap on the plain. 


V E had covered two hundred yards 

when four shapes leaped into the 
air ahead. But they were not yet sure 
of us, and we crept another fifty yards 
before they started to bolt. They had 
to pass us to get to the hills. When 
they did so, we fired together, and 
brought down two as they flashed by, a 
hundred yards away. 

Then Jim told the boy to release our 
dogs, and within another 150 yards the 
greyhound, Venus, had halted the pair. 
I fired and hit one in the hind leg. but 





Jim’s shot missed, and the other raced 
away just as the bull-terrier, Brutus, 
reached the wounded one. The grey- 
hound had drawn back, but the terrier 
dashed straight in; so we could not shoot 
again. We reached them just as a native 
clubbed the beast, and found that the 
wild dog—a bitch—had bitten the terrier 
through the foreleg and ripped open his 
side. 

Then we turned to see Jim’s wife 
beckoning us as she sat in the saddle. 
just under the range. Telling three of 
the natives to look after Brutus and skin 
the dogs, we mounted and went after 
Ena with the others. She told us that the 
fourth dog had outflanked the natives 
and entered the hills at that point; so 
we all dismounted and followed. 

We had gone perhaps half a mile along 
the face of the hillside to our left when 
we saw a black and white form scramble 
on to a flat rock just beside a little water- 
course. Her slow movement puzzled us, 
until we saw that she was dragging a 
puppy on to the rock. Then, as she 
dropped it and looked at it, Jim raised 
his rifle. Ena exclaimed: “Oh, don’t kill 
the puppy Jim! Let’s take it alive!” 

As Jim fired, the big dog collapsed on 
the rock. At that instant Venus dashed 
past, the natives yelled, and we saw three 
small forms racing through the bush. I 
accounted for two as they ran, and we 
found Venus mauling the other when we 
reached her. A little later the boys found 
two more puppies very sick in a hole be- 
neath a rock. From the spoor we could 
see that the bitch Jim had shot had 
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dragged the puppy we found beside her 
about fifty yards. The boys had clubbed 
the other two sick youngsters, and out 
of a troop of two males and their mates 
and six puppies only one remained. 

Jim was all for shooting this one, but 
Ena said: “No, Jim! His mother sacri- 
ficed her life for him, for she could easily 
have got away without him. Wild dogs 
seldom come over the mountains. Let 
us try and cure this one of bad habits, 
and one day he may be useful to us. I’m 
sure they only killed the calves because 
the sick puppies prevented them from 
hunting their natural wild game.” 


T last Jim agreed, but he said warn- 

ingly, “Don’t forget he’s a bandit 

by nature, and don’t blame me if he kills 
everything he gets hold of!” 

We found that the dogs, which were 
all gaunt and hungry, had killed seven 
calves. The herdboy never. returned, 
which was evidence that he had neglected 
his duty and had decided to go home to 
avoid the penalty. What had brought the 
troop over the mountains we could only 
guess. But there was no doubt that two 
of the dead puppies and the one we had 
captured had been very sick with distem- 
per, and that had probably made hunting 
difficult. The packs mostly ranged about 
four hundred miles down the Loangwa— 
on the lower Zambesi. Apparently these 
dogs had left the packs long ago to rear 
puppies. 

For a month the youngster was kept 
on the mosquito-netted veranda, and Jim 
doctored him for a week for distemper 
before he showed any interest in life. 
Perhaps that sickness made taming him 


easier. At all events, he soon be- 
came very tame, and obviously 
thought a lot of Ena. 

When she suggested calling him Ban- 
dit, Jim smiled and said: “A good name 
for him! You know, of course, that 
every warder in Rhodesia calls his native 
convicts bandits. The natives can’t say 
bandit; so they say pantait, which means 
prisoner. As this youngster is a prisoner 
and comes of a breed of robbers, the 
name could not be more appropriate.” 

The first morning Jim took the puppy 
off the veranda he tried hard to get back 
to Ena; but when Jim whistled, he 
pricked up his ears and trotted eagerly 
after him. I imagine he had heard reed- 
buck whistle, and may have thought 
game was afoot. He must have been three 
or four months old when captured, and 
we soon found that he knew quite a lot 
about hunting. That morning, however, 
the whistle was a little unfortunate. 

Brutus and Venus had been lying in 
the wagon shed, and as soon as they 
heard Jim whistle they came rushing out. 
The terrier had recovered from his maul- 
ing, but quite evidently had not for- 
gotten it. Before either of us could inter- 
vene he had the puppy down, and Bandit 
was fighting for life. That fight would 
not have lasted long, I’m afraid, but my 
whip turned Venus aside just as she 
jumped to assist, and Jim grabbed the 
pair and tore them apart. 


RAGGING the trembling puppy up 

to the others, Jim made them lie 
down and by threats with his whip made 
them understand that Bandit was under 
his protection. Then he led the puppy on 
a leash. As we went down to the tobacco 
lands the little fellow kept glancing over 
his shoulder at the dogs and stayed close 
to Jim’s heels. He had evidently under- 
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dit laid open the Airedale’s 
shoulder 


stood that Jim was his pro- 
tector. Down at the tobacco fields Jim 
tied him to an old plough, and we went 
some distance off to watch. 

The puppy had a strong wild-beast 
smell, and perhaps this fascinated Venus. 
Or perhaps she had recognized him as 
Jim’s property, and acted out of sheer 
good-nature. At all events, she trotted 
up to Bandit, looked at him a moment 
while he stood trembling with raised 
hackles, and then, as he uttered a despair- 
ing howl, walked up and licked his face! 


THINK Bandit was as surprised as 

we were. His mouth closed with a 
snap, and after a pause he leaped up and 
returned the caress with abandon. From 
then on he and Venus were fast friends, 
and more than once we convicted them 
both of petty larceny. But Brutus main- 
tained a state of armed neutrality, and 
although he never attacked the puppy 
again he never demonstrated any particu- 
lar liking. Brutus had much more dignity 
than the greyhound. 

In the month that followed, Bandit 
and Venus often indulged in mad races, 
and although she could easily outstrip 
him we noted that Bandit was going as 
fast as ever when the greyhound was 
fairly winded. Another curious thing was 
the use he made of his tail. He was con- 
tinually switching flies from his sides 
and flanks with it, just as a horse does, 
and I often wondered why domestic dogs 
have never discovered such a use for 
their caudal appendage. 

Bandit had been with us six weeks 
when we took time off one afternoon for 
a hunt. We were all three mounted, and 
had Bandit and Venus behind on leash. 
After we had gone a few miles we heard 
a curious bark behind us, and looked 
round to see Bandit sitting down and 
straining at the leash. The native said we 
had just crossed roan spoor, which we 
had failed to notice in the grass. So we 
told the boy to go ahead and follow it. 

With Bandit (Continued on page 65) 
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Rising in a battery to shoot at a flock of incoming fowl 


na Sink-Box on Currituck 


Opening day on this famous wild fowl area 


ESTLESS feet 
thudded impa- 
tiently on the 
loose boards of 

the narrow wharf ex- 
tending out into the 
sound. Anxious eyes 
were fixed on the faint 
glow in the east. There 
was a moment of silence 
as the golden rim of the 
morning sun climbed 
slowly from the sea. 
But only for a moment 
was there silence, for 
almost instantly there 
was the staccato bark 
of gas engines which gradually settled 
into a roar as the engines warmed up. 

It was the big moment on Currituck— 
sunrise on the opening day for migratory 
wildfowl shooting. Under a ruling of the 
Currituck Game Commission, the tying 
out of decoys or the departure of gun- 
ning rigs for the shooting grounds is pro- 
hibited before sunrise, and all shooting 
must cease promptly at four o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

I was among the number of impatient 
ones awaiting the sunrise. I was as 
thrilled on this particular morning as I 
had been on any of the other mornings 
on opening day, yet this was the twenti- 
eth opening day I had witnessed on 
Currituck. 

I made comparisons of the differences 
between now and then as the trim bat- 
tery boat, with its skiff-load of decoys in 
tow, plunged through the seas to where 
we were to tie out for the day. I harked 
back to the days when there was no limit 
to the number that one could kill and 
when everything from a 4-gauge goose 
gun to a musket was used in the killing; 
back to the days when ducks and geese 
darkened the sky as they took off from 
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A battery boat with the big decoy skiff in tow 


the sheltered waters of the sound and 
winged their way to the sea, only to wing 
their way back again. 

In those days there was little or no 
baiting of waterfowl. None was needed. I 
have seen the grass so thick in Currituck 
that curlews and willet could walk on it 
dry-footed. Then wild celery, sago pond 
weed, and widgeon-grass grew in abund- 
ance, and the ducks came to Currituck 
by the hundreds of thousands. 

It was different now. Nothing larger 
than a 10-gauge gun could be used for 
shooting on Currituck. The bag had been 
limited to twenty-five ducks and eight 
geese, then to fifteen ducks and four 
geese, and finally to twelve ducks. I’m 
not saying that twelve ducks aren’t 
enough, but it’s different from the old 
days. And there is a reason, but that’s 
another story—a story that has to do 
more with the breeding grounds than 
overshooting. 

We cut out the motor and slipped the 
anchor over the side, ready to launch the 
sink-box, or battery, as it is called 
down Currituck way. To the uninitiated, 
a sink-box isn’t a very inviting con- 
trivance. This is particularly true when 


there is a bit of a sea on. 

We had seen very 
few ducks on our way 
across the sound, but 
now~ that the boats 
were on the move I 
saw several flocks of 
teal and widgeon on 
the wing. Being anx- 
ious to get tied out, 
I helped load the eight- 
hundred pounds of iron 
required to sink the 
box to the water-level 
and then helped scatter 
out the two hundred 
wooden decoys. There 
was a tang in the air, the wind being 
northeast, but I was perspiring freely by 
the time we had finished tying out and 
was wondering if it were going to be 
a bluebird day. 

Tommie, one of the guides, helped me 
get my gun and ammunition aboard the 
box. With the usual warning, “Pull that 
foot anchor and let ’er drift back into 
the decoys if the wind shifts,” he shoved 
back to the battery boat. Carl, his 
brother, hauled in the anchor, and they 
were off, leaving me alone. 


T IS customary for the guides attend- 

ing a sink-box to run about a mile to 
windward before anchoring. From this 
place they keep an eye on their rig. I 
twisted my six feet two into a semblance 
of comfort in the narrow confines of 
the box. Lighting a cigarette, I dumped 
a box of No. 5’s chilled into the water- 
proof canvas bag that is used to pro- 
tect the ammunition from the seas 
which occasionally pour in over the sides 
of a sink-box. Next I shoved a couple 
of loads of 5’s into the chambers of my 
pet 16-gauge, threw off the safety and 
scanned the skies for signs of ducks. 
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Within ten minutes from the time the 
battery boat left me, I was convinced 
that this was to be no bluebird day. The 
skies were rapidly becoming gray, and 
the wind was increasing. It promised to 
be a real duck day. 

The decoys were tugging hard at their 
anchors and bobbing about. Presently I 
heard the boom of guns to the south of 
me. It meant that ducks were on the 
fly. I saw a raft of something take the 
air about a mile to the leeward. At first 
I thought they were teal, but, I rea- 
soned, there are not that many teal in 
Currituck any more. 


HE birds were heading in my direc- 

tion, but they were not ducks, for 
they were not flying in flocks. I crouched 
lower in the box. On they came—thou- 
sands of them. They began to drop, 
sending up spray as they struck the 
water. Coot—that’s what they were. 
These waterfowl are curious beggars. 
and I knew that if I allowed them to 
remain around the rig few ducks would 
visit me; so I stood up and began 
to wave my arms in order to frighten 
them away. 

Not until then did I realize that there 
was quite a sea. It was all I could do 
to stand on my feet. Too, I noticed that 
a rig to the leeward of me was taking 
up; it was getting too rough for him. 
But this wasn’t the first time that I had 
shot from sink-boxes, and I knew that, 
properly managed, they are about as safe 
as the average small boat. Several seas 
had come over the side while I was 
standing, and I had to bale out about 
five gallons of water. 

By the time I had baled the water 
out, my fingers were becoming numbed 
and I realized that it was several degrees 
colder, but I forgot about the cold when 
I spied a pair of ducks coming in against 
the wind. I crouched in the box and 
waited. They were widgeon. On they 
came. They had spied my decoys, and 
they set their wings and began to bank 
against the wind. The birds were com- 


In a Sink-Box on Currituck 


ing in beautifully. Then suddenly they 
realized that something wasn’t just right. 
and they flared. 

It was a long shot, but I decided to 
take a chance anyway; so, giving the 
head one a lead of about six feet, I let 
him have it. At the crack of the gun he 
crumpled in midair and hit the water 
with a splash. I switched to the second 
one, but he was mounting rapidly and I 
made a clean miss. 

I immediately settled back in the box. 
The wind was biting now, and the seas 
were coming over the sides with greater 
frequency. I had to turn up the leads 
to keep the box from filling. 

I could hear the sound of motors now. 
The guides were making their way to 
their respective rigs to see that every- 
thing was shipshape. They evidently an- 
ticipated what was about to happen. 
From the east there came a familiar 
“honk-honk” of geese. It was getting too 
rough on the ocean, and they were mak- 
ing their way back to the sound. I saw, 
too, that several flocks of ducks were 
coming in with them. 

One flock, flying low, had spied my 
decoys and was heading for them. I 
knew that they would have to come in 
against the wind if they stooled, and that 
would put them on my right. On they 
came—seven of them. Soon they were 
near enough for me to tell by their 
flight that they were canvasbacks. To 
get a canvasback on opening day is un- 
usual. I was thrilled. 


Y gun was at ready. On came the 

flock, right over ‘the decoys. On 
their first circle they were a bit too 
high, but I knew they would drop in on 
their next circle. And they did, or rather 
they started to. Their wings were set, 
and they were gliding. Not over thirty 
yards—a beautiful shot. I fired both 
barrels without rising from the box, but 
nary a duck dropped—just a clean miss. 
Hurriedly ejecting the empties, I shoved 
in fresh ones, but the birds were out of 
range before I could swing on them again. 


We arrive at the boat landing at the end of the 


I looked after them longingly. They 
were heading for a rig to the north of 
me, but a battery boat started at the 
moment and the sound of the motor 
sent them climbing. They circled and 
came back in my direction. This time 
they were flying with the wind and going 
at top speed. I knew that they would 
never slow up in time to drop to my 
decoys, but they were coming directly 
over me and I decided to try them 
anyway. I gave them a long lead, and 
two of them crumpled at the first bar- 
rel. I swung to a duck that was flying 
lower than the others, and was pulling 
the trigger when a mountainous sea gave 
the box a lurch that threw my sight off 
at least six feet. A clean miss. 


WALL of water poured in over the 

side of that box and down my coat- 
collar. Both boots filled too, and the box 
was half full of water. I grabbed the 
bailer, but a second sea was over the 
side by this time and I knew that some- 
thing had to be done. There is just one 
thing to do when a sink-box begins to 
fill, and that is to unload the ballast. 

The proper thing to do when neces- 
sary to unload ballast is to reach for a 
wooden decoy and make your iron fast 
to the decoy anchor. Then it is possible 
to recover it. But I had no time to reach 
for decoys. The iron blocks used as bal- 
last in sink-boxes weigh approximately 
fifty pounds each, but they felt as light 
as doughnuts to me at that moment, and 
I put four hundred pounds of iron on 
the bottom of Currituck Sound in a very 
few seconds. The box immediately came 
up like a cork, and the seas stopped 
pouring in. I felt relieved and reached 
for a cigarette; but alas, I had only a 
mass of wet tobacco. 

Ducks and geese were still in the air— 
hundreds of them—but my box was out 
of kilter and they were flaring as they 
came by. I decided to bail in a few gal- 
lons of water in order to level up my 
rig. It really wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence if the box (Continued on page 63) 
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ENRY had spent his Saturday 

afternoon with the Old Warden, 

driving on patrol along the up- 

per reaches of the river, can- 
vassing the luck of fishermen and watch- 
ing, in a diplomatic, easy way, of course, 
their degree of law-abidingness, and talk- 
ing much of this and that. But for a 
time there had been no talk. They drove 
slowly and at peace out of the plains 
and down along the better roads which 
threaded the farms adjacent to town. 
The sun had touched the horizon and 
slipped from sight, and the western sky 
had the glory of a tranquil summer eve- 
ning. A time and a place for relaxation. 

So when the Old Warden set the brake 
and stopped with a grunt Henry was 
taken by surprise. Likely, he had been 
half dozing, and he did not see the birds 
until the last of the young were dis- 
appearing into the tall roadside grasses. 

“Pats?” he asked, and the Old Warden 
chuckled. 

“Pats, my eye! Look! There by the 
leaning fence post! See him? Right 
there with his head up, givin’ you 
the once-over and maybe sore because 

you call him a _ grouse!” 


Henry craned his neck, 
following the jerk of his 
companion’s thumb. 

“Quail!” 


he exclaimed 















By HAROLD 
Illustrated by HERMAN 


“I’m a son-of-a-gun! A covey of ‘em! 
Why, that’s the first quail I’ve seen up 
here in five years, anyhow!” 

“Yeah. The first I’ve seen in three or 
four. I thought we might get a peek at 
‘em, takin’ this road. I watched the old 
ones all winter; I found the nest this 
spring, old Bob givin’ it away by whistlin’ 
from a stump. And I see the young every 
now and then.” 

The little cock finally strutted away, 
disappearing beneath thick willows, and 
the car went on. 

“Well, we've had some easy winters; 
likely there are a few coveys scattered 
all through this country,” said Henry. 
“But, of course, they can’t last with us. 
They can’t take the tough winters we're 
bound to have every so often. We never 
should shoot ’em up here. It would be 
dead wrong and little short of criminal. 


“AND I guess it’s hopeless to think that 

we'll ever shoot ’em again in the 
southern part of the state. The boys 
down there tell me there are lots of ’em, 
but the idea of keepin’ them protected 
seems to have gotten so well set that 
they'll never turn the guns loose on bob- 
white in this state again. It used to be a 
good quail shooting state, too.” 

“And may be again,” said the Old 
Warden laconically. 

“And I may be United States Attorney 
General!” scoffed Henry, whose political 
achievements, at forty-five, have netted 
him two terms as prosecuting attorney 
of the county. 

The other brushed his mustache, and 
his eyes twinkled. 

“I think you’d make a right good 
attorney general, Henry,” he said. 
“I'd give you the job, had I the 
giving of it. I respect 
and like you a lot, but 
I wouldn’t bet much that 
you'd ever get there. On 
the other hand, I’m 
kinda ready to bet may- 
be a few dimes that 
we're goin’ to have 
quail huntin’ in our 
southern counties 
and, likely, in all 
these north-central 
states where it used 
to be pretty good 
and where there's 
none at all or only a 


The Oud Warden on 
Northern Quail 


A little work and some hard sense will improve your quail shooting 
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short season of pretty poor pickin’. Just 

a few dimes, of course. Not many.” 
Henry gave him a puzzled look. 
“You're stringing me,” he accused. 

“You know danged well that there’d be 

such a yell go up if it was seriously 

tried that they'd drive advocates of an 

open season out of the country!” 
The Warden twisted his head. 


“Not so sure about that, Henry. | 
Not since Iowa got strung out on //%) 


their quail experiment. I’m kind of 
lookin’ to that to put quail back as 
an important game bird in several 
states and still have more quail left 
than we've managed to scrape to- 
gether with all these 
years of protection.” 

“Towa? Experiment? 
First I'd heard of it.” 

“Youandagood many 
thousand other fellers 
who should have been 
interested,” the old fel- 
low chuckled. “Beats 
all how sportsmen who 
think they’re up and 
comin’ don’t manage to 
keep abreast of what’s 
bein’ done for ’’em! Yes, 
sir; Iowa’s away out in 
front in this thing, and 
we all owe ’em a debt 
of gratitude. It kind of 
looks as if the ques- 
tion of shootin’ or not 
shootin’ bob-whites in 
all this country might / 
have a fair chance of 
bein’ settled because of what they’re 
doin’.” 

He made the turn on to the pavement 
and settled down again to a comfort- 
able position behind the steering wheel. 


oi OU’RE old enough to remember 
quail huntin’ even up here. You 

were old enough to get into Ohio and 
Indiana and Wisconsin and Michigan 
and Minnesota when they had bang-up 
quail shootin’. Likely, you can recollect 
when they commenced to pinch down 
on the seasons in those states, if you try 
hard; and it’s certain you remember 
when they started to go closed for keeps. 
“Back in 1900, Wisconsin was the 
only state among those I’ve mentioned 
with a closed season, and most of the 
others had a two months’ season. "Bout 
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The Old Warden on Northern Quail 


five years later the seasons started to 
shrink, and in 1912 Indiana and Ohio 
cut the open time plumb in two. Mis- 
souri did it the same year. In 1917, Iowa 
closed and Minnesota pinched down, and 
after that we've seen Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, lowa and Ohio quail hunters goin’ 
to other states for their sport or turnin’ 
to somethin’ else. 

“Every now and then there’d be a 
noise made by hunters who thought the 
seasons should be opened, but each time 
they run into so much more noise from 
the protectionists that they got no place. 
The hunters would claim there was 
enough quail to stand shootin’, and the 
other side would swear there wasn't. 
Neither one knew what ‘enough’ was; so 
they'd get no place on that. And then 
the hunters would say that the quail 
needed to be shot at to scatter the coveys 
and prevent inbreedin’ and a gradual 
dyin’ out, and the protectionists would 
come back with any one of a half dozen 
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The hunter had to check 
in with the Key Farmer 


arguments that knocked such a silly 
statement into a cocked hat. And after 
a while the argument would die down, 
and then they’d get a hard winter in 
quail territory and the hunters wouldn't 
have a talkin’ point. Finally they just 
sort of folded up. 

“Then Iowa got busy. They must have 
a lot of smart conservationists in Iowa. 
They're tryin’ things—a lot of things. 







They don’t like to think a thing can't 
be done without tryin’ to do it. And 
they ain't inclined to say it can be done, 
either, until they know pretty well why 
it can be done. 

“They've got a lot of quail in Iowa— 
in places in Iowa, I mean. And I guess 
they've had their share of jawin’ back 
and forth from protectionists to hunters. 
But last year they got ready to do some- 
thin’ besides go round the circles of argu- 
ment. They tried somethin’. 


“WATELY they've been doin’ a lot 

with cover management out there, 
and in the south part of the state had 
about a hundred quail-management areas 
already goin’. On these areas, as I under- 
stand it, they’re just doin’ the common- 
sense thing of makin’ certain places 
happy homes for quail. That means re- 
storin’ the conditions that quail found 
when they stood up under the guns and 
then goin’ ‘em one or two better for 
good measure. 

“Out of this bunch they picked out 
fourteen to do some experimental shoot- 
in’ in the fall of ’33. The first 
thing they did was to take a 
census of the birds on the 
ground. Then they talked it 
over with the farmers, gettin’ 


them interested 
and enthusiastic 
over the scheme 


and ready to co- 
operate before 
they permitted any 
shootin’ on the 
premises. 

“Next, they de- 
cided on a percent- 
age limit for each 
area. I mean, they 
figured to 
take at the 
outside 30 
per cent of 
the birds off 
one patch 
and 40 off 
—— another and 
») maybe 50 off 

another. Fifty, they 

figured, was pretty 

high, but the object 
of this whole thing was to find 
out, and there’s only one way to 
find out: that’s to try. 

“Well, one landowner on each 
area was named as a Key Farm- 
er. The land was all posted. The 
number of shootin’ days was de- 
cided on for each project. It run 
from three to ten. Every hunter 
had to have a 
permit, and they 
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SaaS” set a limit on the 
PF ee number of per- 
mits for each 


area—from fifteen up to sixty-six. The 
hunter had to check in with the Key 
Farmer and had to check out with him, 
too, and have his quail tagged and weigh- 
ed and put on record. They had a daily 
limit of six birds per gun for the whole 
works. 

“They didn’t shoot on any areas that 
didn’t show that the quail population 
would average one bob-white to four 





They could hand-pick their hunt- 
ers and be right certain that the only 
ones who got on the ground were boys 
who would play fair. Lastly, they put a 
warden and an assistant on each patch 
so’s everything would go smooth for all 
concerned. 

“I was lookin’ over the figures of the 
first reports the other night, and they’re 
right interestin’. The smallest area they 
set up was 640 acres, and they give it 
an eight-day season and figured they'd 
take up to 50 per cent of the quail. They 
let thirty-eight folks hunt, and those 
guns put in a total of 203 hours. They 
flushed 82 coveys and counted 1,024 
quail, though some of ’em may have 
been counted twice. They killed 72 cocks 
and 56 hens and crippled or lost 38. 


acres. 


- HE biggest area they shot on was 

3,600 acres, where they figured not 
to take over 30 per cent of the birds. 
Twenty-seven men hunted 147 hours. 
They found 47 coveys and counted 627 
birds, though again they might have 
counted the same bird over and over. 
There they only killed 31 cocks and 36 
hens and crippled or lost 17. 

“The biggest kill was on an area of 
3,100 acres. They turned 66 guns loose 
there for a total of 302 hours. The kill 
showed 112 cocks, 91 hens and 14 
crippled or lost. There were 90 coveys 
on this place, and the bird count ran up 
to 1.095. 

“The totals are interestin’. The whole 
experiment covered 24,252 acres, and 
799 coveys were counted. That gives one 
covey to about thirty acres, on the aver- 
age, which should make a right fair popu- 
lation. The total kill was 1.396, and 386 
were hit and lost. Five hundred and 
forty-one hunters had a part in the ex- 
periment, and they put in 2,518 hours 
in the field. 

“They know, you see, about how many 
quail they started in with on each area. 
They know how many they killed. What 
they'll be doin’ in the summer and fall is 
to find out how many they have in com- 
parison to a year ago, before the shootin’ 
commenced. If there’s less, and it can’t 
be accounted for by weather conditions 
or vermin or somethin’, it'll mean one 
thing. If there’s as many as there was 
before the guns started to crack, it'll 
mean somethin’ else. I’m bettin’ that 
that much kill won’t have any disastrous 
effect on the total population; and if it 
should seem to, then I’d want to bet 
that we.don’t (Continued on page 66) 
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Hunting bear with bow 


and arrow 


By 


HOWARD 
HILL 


OR ten years I 
had wanted to 
shoot a bear 
with the bow 
and arrow, but the 
chance never came. I 


killed alligators, sharks 
and bobcats in Florida; 
wild turkeys 
and lynx cats in Cali- 
fornia; white-tailed 
deer in Canada and 
smaller game all over 
the country with this 
weapon, but I was 
not satisfied. Predatory, 
formidable, even fero- 
cious when aroused, the 


coyotes, 


bear, I felt, was game 
worthy of an archer’s 
best skill. 

Then I met Ned 
Frost, naturalist and 
hunter extraordinary 
He had _ killed more 
grizzlies, I was told 
than any other living 


man in Wyoming, and 

bear hunters are plentiful out there. 
Here was a man after my own heart. 
Right then and there I resolved to hunt 
bears with Ned some day, come hell or 
high water. But when I finally did loose 
in arrow at the first wild bear I had 
ever encountered and he charged straight 
for me with calculating fury, I couldn't 
believe my eyes. I had been told over 
ind over that a black bear never charges 
But let me tell you about it. 

Ned is one of the best naturalists in 
the West, and he has gained all his 
knowledge from first-hand sources. What 
it takes to stalk the wary bighorn sheep 
or anything else, he’s got. Fifty years 
among wild creatures as hunter, natu- 
ralist and photographer have mellowed 
him and made of him a philosopher. 

Last winter Ned signed a contract 
with a west coast company to get mov- 
ing pictures of Wyoming wild life over 
a period of several months. Then came 
my opportunity. 

One morning my friend, Jerry Fair- 
banks, called me to his office in Holly- 
wood. I found Ned there. 

“Didn't you tell me you were very 
anxious to shoot a bear with your bow?” 
demanded Jerry 

My heart skipped a beat. “I'll say I 
am!” 

“Well, how about shooting him before 
Ned’s camera? Wouldn't you like to 
show unbelievers what this weapon they 
call archaic will do?” 


FR 


Now Jerry was a recent convert to 
the joys of archery, and less than a week 
before had heard me telling of the 
powers of the modern long bow and 
lamenting the fact that so many hunters 
scoffed at what it could do. 

“You ought to kill a grizzly as dead 
as Hector. I want you to get both a black 
and a grizzly and let Ned take movies 
of the shots,” Jerry told me. 

I hesitated. The truth is, I hated to 
think of a picture being shown all over 
the country, depicting me in full flight, 
with an angry bruin in enthusiastic pur- 
suit. It wasnt that I was any less 
anxious to get a bear with the bow and 
arrow than I had been. I want that clear- 
ly understood. But it seemed to me that 
it might be wiser to try out the disposi- 
tion of the bears before any photography 
took place. Besides, I was a hunter, not 
an actor. 

Ned looked at me quizzically. “We'll 
get the black first, Hill. You know a 
black never charges. After you've tested 
the penetrating power of a broadhead on 
one of them, you won’t mind facing a 
grizzly.” 

“NG, | 
hard. 

The upshot was that I allowed myself 
to be persuaded, though not without 
some qualms. Never had it entered into 
my plans to kill my first specimen of 
black bear and certainly not of grizzly 
before a movie camera. 


suppose not.” I swallowed 





Then the bear turned and started back up the hill 


The 9th of April found Ned and me 
on snowshoes twelve miles from our 
newly pitched camp on the Shoshone. 
He had suggested that we go up Elk 
Fork to a cave where a sow bear and her 
cubs were still in hibernation. He had 
had the den spotted since fall. 

“T want to photograph the interior of 
the cave and get pictures of the cubs 
while they’re little,’ he explained. “Jer- 
ry’s anxious for pictures of fawns, the 
young of mountain sheep, baby antelope, 
bear cubs and so on. We want to show 
as many life stages as possible.” 

“All right. I'll go along and take my 
bow. Maybe I'll knock over a snowshoe 
rabbit or two.” 

I reached for my 110-pound hunt- 
ing bow. It was 5 feet 10 inches long, 
English style, and made of Florida 
snakewood. I knew it was a good one be- 
cause I had made it myself and had 
hunted with it plenty of times. It had a 
wonderful cast. I slung a quiver full of 
arrows over my shoulder. 


HESE broadheads were my greatest 
pride. I had made each of them pains- 
takingly by hand, of the very best spring 
steel, in this case obtained from an old 
saw blade. The shafts were 3% of an inch 
in diameter and 28 inches long, of the 
stiffest white birch obtainable. 
“Say, there won’t be any bears out of 
hibernation yet, will there?” I asked. 
“We'll hardly be lucky enough to find 
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The last arrow in my quiver broke his neck 


one this early. It’s a late season. Few, 
if any, blacks or browns are out yet. The 
grizzlies den higher up in the mountain; 
so they don’t get down till later on. 
Don’t worry, though. You'll get your 
chance before long.” 

Only the creaking of our snowshoes 
broke the silence as we mushed along. 
The balsam-laden air was as heady as 
wine, and the grandeur of the snow- 
capped peaks against the cold blue sky 
almost made me forget the numbness of 
my legs, unaccustomed to this mode of 
travel. 

We were pretty well loaded, with a 
shovel for removing snow from the 
mouth of the cave, the flares to light the 
interior, the camera and tripod, our bed- 
rolls, and my bow and quiver of arrows. 
Ned’s years were beginning to tell a little 
on his heart; so I was breaking trail. 
Suddenly I stopped and leaned nearer 
the ground. There, directly across our 
path, were tracks. I examined them 
eagerly. 

Ned came alongside and 
through his glasses. 

“Jumping Jehoshaphat, what a bear!” 
he exclaimed. “I never saw a bigger 
track, except a grizzly’s!” 

“Do you suppose it’s the mother bear 
were after?” 

“No, we’re three miles from the cave 
yet, and she wouldn’t be abroad with- 
out the youngsters.” 

I looked around, but there was 


peered 


no sign of a cub track anywhere. 

“Take it easy,” Ned cautioned. “We're 
liable to run into him any minute. Those 
tracks were made this morning.” 

Silently we began to discard all that 
could be dispensed with. Ned kept the 
camera; I held on to my bow and arrows. 
The bear tracks led south; so we turned 
from the blazed trail which we had been 
following and started after them, cau- 
tiously watching ahead. 


| ager a a considered, I believe 
stalking is the key-note to success in 
hunting all game with the bow. If one is a 
finished stalker, he can get close to his 
quarry, and when within forty yards or 
less it is no trick at all to hit any Amer- 
ican game, from the deer up. Collecting 
specimens of wild life with the bow re- 
quires more skill in stalking and more 
knowledge of animal habits than were 
necessary even with the old-style rifles 
and slow ammunition, not to speak of 
the new rifles and high-speed shells. 

In the first place, the average range 
of most hunting bows is ninety yards 
and under, and in most cases it is all but 
impossible to get a clear shot at this dis- 
tance. It must be remembered that to 
throw an iron-tipped shaft through yards 
of space the arrow must be elevated 
several feet above the object to be hit. 
This elevation naturally takes in all 
the low branches of the trees, and to 
strike the slightest twig deflects the 


flight of an arrow. 

Then the aiming 
of the shaft is partly 
guesswork, as one is 
never positive of the 
exact distance to the 
quarry. Therefore, 
the actual drop of 
the broadhead cannot 
be figured accurately. 
The wind, if a cross 
one or partly cross 
one, will vary the 
shot from two to four 
feet to the right or 
left, while a head or 
tail wind will usually 
make the arrow fall 
several feet short or 
several feet over, as 
the case may be. 


WAS thinking ex- 

citedly of all these 
factors as we tracked 
the bear through the 
deep snow. In spite of 
my eagerness to be 
silent I stubbed my 
right toe under a hid- 
den log and pitched 
forward on my face. 
The stillness was shat- 
tered as a_ squirrel 
cursed hysterically at 
me. Wiping the snow 
from under my chin, I floundered up, 
quietly but fervently relegating all snow- 
shoes to the bottomless pit. Ned chuckled 
in sympathy. 

We pushed on through fairly open 
country sprinkled with spruce and bal- 
sam and an occasional thicket of aspens. 

Now it is the conception of many 
people that a bear goes to sleep in early 
winter with a full stomach and comes 
out in the spring with an empty one. The 
fact is that a bear eats very sparingly 
for the last ten days before he begins 
hibernation and that when he starts on 
his long nap his stomach is entirely 
empty. This is nature’s way of preserv- 
ing the intestinal tract. Hence, when a 
bear leaves winter quarters, his stomach 
is void of any matter whatever, and has 
contracted so that the organ is scarcely 
bigger than a cocoanut. 

When he emerges, he begins feeding 
on the shoots of cow-parsnip and other 
coarse but tender and succulent plants 
which appear early in the spring. He eats 
very little the first several days and in- 
creases the volume of food taken as his 
stomach expands. Within a few weeks 
he can eat a regular bear-sized meal. 

The beast whose tracks we came 
across had been getting his preliminary 
diet around some warm springs, which 
are not uncommon in that locality. The 
snow had melted from around them, al- 
lowing the tender herbage to get its 
first rays of sun. (Continued on page 67) 
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Interesting equipment used 


by the early-day angler 


VERY boy who has ever bent a pin 
into the semblance of a fish hook 
and dangled it hopefully before 
the nose of a sunfish is blood 

brother to the Stone Age man who first 
fashioned with his primitive implements 
a crude flint hook. And every angler who 
looks with an appreciative eye at a mod- 
ern array of hooks laid out for him by an 
enterprising salesman is indebted to that 
same prehistoric fisherman, whose suc- 
cessful invention made possible the clev- 
erly fashioned hooks of to-day. 

The fish hook comes very early in the 
history of mechanical devices. It is not 
possible to determine now whether the 
invention spread from a single locality 
or whether it was developed indepen- 
dently in the widely scattered places 
where primitive hooks have since been 
unearthed. At first glance a fish hook 
seems a simple enough contrivance, yet 
its invention represented an achievement 
for prehistoric man. It was a triumph for 
his slowly awakening powers of imagina- 
tion and reasoning and a triumph for his 
manual dexterity as well. 

A modern man marooned d Ja Crusoe 
upon a desert island would face the same 
problem that his prehistoric ancestor 
faced—an effective means to capture the 
fish which he needed for food. How to do 
it—harpoon, hook, net? It is probable 
that Stone Age man had already learned 
to spear fish with a harpoon before the 
idea of using a hook occurred to him, but 
a harpoon has certain drawbacks—it re- 
quires more dexterity than angling, takes 
longer to make, and can be used only in 
relatively clear and shallow water. The 
fish hook was its logical outgrowth. The 
net came much later. 

But a modern Crusoe would have a 
tremendous advantage over the ancient 
fisherman in knowing from previous ex- 
perience just what a fish hook looks like 
and in having a fair knowledge of tool 
processes and of materials. His task 
would be to fashion as close an imitation 
as the raw materials at hand permitted. 
Primitive man, on the other hand, had to 
dig out of his brain the idea of a hook, 
shape it with the few crude tools at his 
command from the few raw materials he 
knew, and learn by the ancient method of 
trial and error the faults both of design 
and substance. 

Any angler who questions the magni- 
tude of the feat might try his luck at 
catching a mess of herring on a heavy, 
clumsy flint hook or on an equally clumsy 
device patiently chipped from abalone 
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Some History 


By E. A. PARRY 


shell. The experience would probably be 
illuminating, even without the additional 
hazards of fragile lines and ungainly 
sinkers and in the absence of rods, reels 
and landing nets. The most complicated 
modern machine is less amazing, less rep- 
resentative of man’s triumph over his en- 
vironment than these prehistoric fish 
hooks. 

The immediate forerunner of the one- 
piece bent hook was the gorge, a straight 
piece of flint or bone tapered at both 
ends. A line was attached to the middle 
of it, and the gorge itself was buried in 
the bait. Its function was to establish a 
hold by resistance rather than by pene- 
tration as in a hook proper, for the fish 
was supposed to swallow the gorge end 
first, whereupon tightening the line al- 
tered its position to a crosswise one in 
the stomach or the gullet of the fish. 

The gorge was not wholly abandoned 
even after hooks became commonplace. 
According to Plutarch, some of the Ro- 
man hooks of his day were straight like 
the paleolithic gorge, and in fishing for 
the amia, a large fish somewhat smaller 
than the tuna, a gorge with a serpentine 
curve was used. Sniggling for eels is real- 
ly a type of gorge fishing. 

On the northwest coast of Canada na- 
tive Indians still use a gorge, a barb of 
bone almost three inches long, needle- 
pointed on both ends, one point of which 
is forced through the mouth of the bait 
fish until it protrudes from the back. 
When a fish has swallowed the bait, the 
angler draws the line taut and thus im- 
pales his prize. One of the Indians ex- 
plained to the Director of the Museum of 
the American Indian that his father, his 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather 
had all used this method of fishing. 


HE accidental discovery that a 

slightly curved gorge would catch 
fish more successfully probably led to ex- 
periments with a still more decided bend. 
which eventually approximated a bent 
hook as we know it to-day. There is to 
date little tangible evidence that Old 
Stone Man used a bent hook, although 
he did use the gorge, and the harpoon for 
spearing fish dates from early Magdalen- 
ian times. However, it is worth noting 
that in the Ore Sund between Denmark 
and Sweden was found a clumsy chipped 
flint hook, barbless, difficult to date but 
evidently very ancient, judging from ma- 
terial and workmanship. Another was 
found in Kranke Lake, Sweden. Toward 
the very end of the Old Stone Age, in 


what is known as the Maglemosian Cul- 
ture, of which the focus is Denmark, 
there appeared various forms of antler 
and bone fish hooks, sometimes rounded, 
sometimes V-shaped, sometimes with one 
limb longer than the other, but all with- 
out barbs. 

The transition from the barbless to 
the barbed hook probably took genera- 
tions and centuries. In Egypt, for in- 
stance, the barbless preceded the barbed 
by the number of years, some fifteen 
hundred, that separate the first from the 
twelfth dynasty, before which the barbed 
hook is rare. Certainly no humane feel- 
ings dictated the use of the barbless hook. 
Early man fished for food, not sport— 
he was a fisherman rather than an angler. 
The present-day agitation on the part of 
a certain group of sportsmen to adopt 
the barbless hook inthe interests of con- 
servation, humaneness and good sports- 
manship is not without historic signifi- 
cance, in fact if not in motive. 


HE introduction of the barb must 

have made early man’s fishing sim- 
pler and more successful, although the 
general clumsiness of all primitive hooks, 
both barbed and barbless, prior to the 
use of metal makes a modern angler won- 
der how in the world any fish were caught 
on them. The only explanation is that the 
waters teemed with fish and that the fish- 
ermen were few. 

The barb soon became the subject of 
experiment. It was tried on the outside 
of the point, on the inside, sometimes at 
right angles to the point; occasionally 
there was a double barb. In Chile an an- 
cient copper hook has come to light in 
which the entire length, both point and 
shank, is deeply notched, forming a se- 
ries of barbs like those on a harpoon. 

The production of a one-piece hook of 
flint, shell or bone, whether barbed or 
barbless, by means of crude implements 
was a long, laborious process. Time, of 
course, meant little to primitive man, but 
it is not surprising that he cast about for 
some way to hurry his output. Probably, 
considering the quality of his lines, he 
lost many hooks (even as you and I), 
and the loss meant more than replace- 
ment from a well-stocked hook box; it 
meant a hole in his larder and the expen- 
diture of many hours in patient chipping 
or carving. Losing a hook was a tragedy. 

The development of the composite 
hook, in which point and shank were two 
separate and often dissimilar pieces, 
lashed together, simplified hook making 
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Some Hooks and Some History 


I1—Halibut hook of wood, carved to rep- 

resent a sculpin. Barb of bone, wrappings 

and line of spruce roots. 11 in. long. Note 

position of line. Tsimpsean, Dixon En- 
trance, Alaska 


2—Eskimo fish hook of copper. Note lug 

for attaching line and marks made by 

teeth of fish. Coronation Gulf, Northwest 
Territories, Canada 


3—Bass hook with slate shank and bone 


tremendously. It made possible the use 
of more materials and took much less 
time to construct. Shanks were made of 
various woods, bone, stone, whale ivory, 
bark and later of metal. Points were of 
wood, bone, thorns, beaks of birds, boar’s 
tusks and, in due course, of metal. The 
lashings were roots, grasses, flax cord 
trom the fiber of local vegetation, thongs 





point. Shank 234 in. long. Neah Bay, 
Washington 


1—Barbed fish hook of bone. Note the 
cut-in barb. 314 in. long. Chipola Cut Off, 
Calhoun Co., Florida 


5—Large fish hook of mother-of-pearl. 
Note lure of shredded cocoanut fiber. Mar- 


shall Island 


6—T ortoise-shell hook and fish line. Note 
feather lure. Samoa 


and cord made of the long “bull kelp.” 

In all cases the materials were adapted 
from whatever the natural resources of 
the locality afforded. Composite hooks 
had both barbless and barbed points. 
Sometimes the barb was cut in the ma- 
terial forming the point; sometimes an 
extra piece was lashed ontomake the barb. 

There is some difference of opinion 


7—Harpoon point. Greenland 
8—Scraper. Pt. Hope, Alaska 
9—Fish hook. Greenland 
10—Fish hook and line on reel. Hudson 
Bay 
11—Fish hooks with bone points and 
shanks of bark, wrapped with fiber strings. 
Shaft 1 in. long. Lovelock Cave, Hum- 
boldt Co., Nevada 
12—Fish hook with wood shaft and wood 
point. 7\4 in. long. Owyhee Co., Idaho 


among prehistorians as to whether the 
one-piece or the composite hook came 
first. Probably locality was responsible in 
some degree for the prior development 
of one or the other. At any rate, most of 
the hooks whose great antiquity seems 
reasonably certain are one-piece. 
Remembering the slim and graceful 
strength of mod- (Continued on page 69) 
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“Ole Molly Hyar, what yer doin dar?” 


HE old Doctor lived in that part 
of the Old Dominion where the 
second question asked you is who 
your grandfather was, where you 

can still find somebody to argue with 
about Calhoun and states’ rights, and 
where the magical phrase, “before the 
war,” always refers not to the World 
War but to the War between the States, 
which puts it in the Valley of Virginia. 
He had invited me down for a day's 
hunting, receiving me with a warmth 
that seemed to say visitors were few 
and far between at the decadent old 
homestead 

‘Bless my soul, young fellow! So 
glad to see you. You've driven a good 
piece to get here, that you have, and I 
know youre anxious to get into the 
field. Everything's ready, and we'll start 
in about two shakes of a sheep’s tail. 
A fine chance of partridges on the place 
this year too, a fine chance, sir.” 

Bob-whites, quail, birds they may be 
to the rest of the country, but to elder 
sportsmen of the South this saucy little 
patrician is always partridge. 

A few minutes after greeting me the 
Doctor emerged from the rambling old 
house with a battered double-barrel un- 
der his arm. A_ heavy-bodied pointer 
stalked sedately ahead of him. When I 
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INDIAN 


looked at the corpulent 
and gray-muzzled dog, my 
hopes fell. Obviously, old 
Falstaff had seen his best 
days. A hundred - mile 
drive, a fine prospect for 
birds, a mellow Indian 
summer day ahead—and a 
piece of a dog to hunt 
with. Well, there was noth- 
ing to do but make the 
best of a bad bargain. Not 
for all the birds in the Val- 
ley of Virginia would I 
have offended Doctor 
Willie, who seemed to 
sense my chopfallen ap- 
praisal of the dog. 

“Yes, old Casey is not 
so young as he once was. 
Matter of fact, he and I 
are about the same age, 
considering, except Casey, 
the old reprobate, grows 
fatter and fatter while I 
grow leaner. I’m _ sixty- 
eight, and he’s twelve last spring, but 
still a middling good dog, sir, a middling 
good dog.” 

Then from a cabin shuffled out another 
addition to the party—a shambling old 
darky. The remnants of an ancient hunt- 
ing jacket bulged over his middle, and a 
dilapidated _single-barrel was — slung 
across his shoulder. 

The Doctor anticipated my question. 
“That's Simon. Always take him along 
with me to tote the snack and the game.” 

The snack-toting part was agreeable 
enough, but I had to repress a smile at 
the Doctor’s optimism about the rest of 
Simon’s duties. 

Once in the field, old Casey moved 
along as leisurely as if time were of no 
consequence. He had evidently learned 
to conserve himself, a habit doubly valu- 
able to him now in the infirmity of age. 
His tactics seemed to indicate that the 
secret of the straight line and the short- 
est distance between two points was his, 
and I soon guessed that he had that un- 
canny gift, rare enough in the best of 
dogs, of covering a field with the least 
expenditure of energy. Watching him, I 
smiled and pondered the wisdom of the 
ancient saw: “Who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat.” 

In the second field Casey sniffed in- 
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With Casey after bob-white in old Virginia 


By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


terestedly. Right-angling an old path 
down which we were walking, he trailed 
a hundred feet and planted himself 
statuesquely near an overgrown terrace. 
Beckoning to me, Doctor Willie leisure- 
ly walked up, speaking to the dog as 
casually as he would address a friend: 
“All right, old man. Let’s go.”’ 


LARGE covey erupted from the 

hedgerow. Whirring wings filled the 
air. I shot quickly, dropping one short 
and missing another. Unemotionally the 
Doctor raised his old double-barrel ham- 
mer and waited—waited until it seemed 
he had forfeited every chance. Then he 
affectionately fingered -the right trigger, 
shifted imperceptibly, and repeated with 
the left. The birds fell in broomstraw a 
hundred feet away. He calmly reloaded, 
utterly disregarding Casey and the loca- 
tion of the fallen birds. 

There were no cries of “Dead bird!” 
no frantic instructions or commands. 
Casey ambled over and picked up one 
of the birds; then, instead of returning 
to his master, he crisscrossed and picked 
up the second, retrieving both at once. 
He dropped them at the Doctor’s feet 
and lifted his big muzzle for the master’s 
approval. 

“I’m surprised at your manners, 
Casey. That gentleman is our guest. Take 
them over to him,” Dr. Willie ordered, 
pointing toward me. 

Casey gravely obeyed, depositing the 
birds at my feet, and such a tender- 
mouthed job did he make of the double 
retrieve that hardly a feather was 
ruffled on either bird. From that moment 
on I conceived a new respect for the 
dignified old pointer. 

Facing about, Casey started straight 
toward the spot where the nearest sin- 
gle had gone down in a brier patch. Doc- 
tor Willie confidently followed. In truth, 
he had paid scant attention to the dis- 
persed covey. That was Casey’s concern, 
not his. But this time the straight line 
that was the shortest distance between 
two points intersected a rail fence, which 
the dog didn’t feel like negotiating. He 
promptly squatted on his fat haunches 
and looked expectantly at Simon. 

“Pick him up, Simon, and tote him 
across that fence.” 

“What, Doctor Willie? Me tote dat 
lazy, good-for-nothin’ dawg over de 
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fence? He done sp’iled now till he 
rotten.” The old darky struck an atti- 
tude of outraged dignity. 

“Don't be so garrulous, Simon, and 
do as I tell you. First thing you know, 
I'm going to get rid of you and get me 
a nigger that’s some account.” 

“Garrylous! Dat a masterpiece, Doc- 
tor Willie!’” He smacked his lips over 
the word. “I’m gwineter try hit out on 
Mandy: ‘Shet up, Mandy, yo’ low- 
down garrylous varmint!’ Dat what I 
gwine tell her.” 

He picked the dog up and lifted him 
over the fence, scolding and fussing all 
the while. Once over, Casey led us un- 
erringly to the spot where the single 
bird had grounded. Thus another bird 
fell to the Doctor's old hammer gun, 
and thereafter still another to my own 
20-gauge. 

As Casey lowered his head to pick up 
the second bird a rabbit unexpectedly 
popped up from behind a stump and 
went scurrying through the underbrush. 
Caught off guard for a second, the old 
pointer reverted to one of the follies he 
had put away with puppyhood—made a 
single ragged break for the rabbit. Then, 
as if realizing the miserable blunder he 
had made, he walked forlornly back and 
dropped the bird. With head averted 
and tail drooping, he turned ashamed 
from his master and crept away, a pic- 
ture of self-reprodch. Sitting down on a 
log, Doctor Willie took Casey's head in 
his lap and toyed consolingly with the 
graying muzzle. 

“There's no fool like an old fool. eh? 
They say it’s once a man and twice a 
child, old fellow, and that goes for both 
of us. You stop your pulling that long 
face, you pot-bellied old rascal, and get 
back on the job again.” 


FEW minutes later Casey was de- 

votedly licking the Doctor's hand 
and the rabbit-chasing incident was a 
closed chapter. 

In the meanwhile, Simon was in hot 
and clamorous pursuit of the cottontail, 
lugging his cumbersome § single-barrel 
through the bushes and making the hills 
echo with his hue and cry. The rabbit 
crossed and recrossed open patches with- 
in shooting distance of the old darky; 
but true to the traditions of his race, he 
declined to risk a shot at a fleeing quarry. 


Indian Summer 


The immemorial technique of the 
Southern negro consists in whistling a 
rabbit to a standstill and then shooting 
it. So Simon jumped upon a stump and 
whistled mightily. Presently the Long 
Tom thundered, and the darky, who had 
but an insecure footing on -the stump, 
went sprawling into a brier patch. 

Casey sat on his haunches and cocked 
his head at the disreputable figure. I 
collapsed on a convenient log, while Doc- 
tor Willie laughed so hard that he had 
to lean against a tree for support. When 
the paroxysm had passed, the Doctor 
demanded, in a voice made to sound as 
indignant as possible: “What in the 
devil is wrong with you, Simon?” 

The old fellow got up sheepishly, 
pulling the briers from his face and 
hands. 

“Musta been dat super-sompen shell 
dat white genleman gin me,” he ex- 
plained. “If hit shoots frontwards lak 


hit shoots behindwards, I sho’ Lawd 
done got me a rabbit.” 
“Simon,” reprimanded the Doctor 


severely, “how many times have I told 
you that it is considered poor sportsman- 
ship to shoot anything sitting still! I 
have tried for fifty years to make a gen- 
tleman and a sportsman out of you, and 
this sad exhibition shows what a failure 
I've made. You have not the slightest 
conception of sport.” 

“You kin have de spoht, sah, if you 
gives me de rabbit. Ole nigger can't eat 
spoht. Shootin’ at birds and_ things 
runnin’ is white man’s _foolishment. 
What de sense in shootin’ at a rabbit 








runnin’ when I kin whistle ‘im down? I 
mout miss ‘im running.”’ Old Simon was 
thoroughly baffled, as he always was 
when the subject of sportsmanship was 
under discussion. 

When a second cottontail jumped up 
a little later, Simon thought to redeem 
himself in his master’s eyes. He gave 
noisy chase until he thought he was out 
of earshot; then he commenced a sub- 
dued whistling. But Doctor Willie, 
chancing to look down a path some dis- 
tance ahead, saw the rabbit come to an 
abrupt halt and prick up its ears. The 
next second a gun boomed away and the 
animal toppled over in the path. In.a 
few minutes Simon returned gleefully. 


= AS that rabbit running when 
you shot it, Simon?” the Doc- 
tor asked with disarming mildness. 

“Was he runnin’! Lawd, Doctor Willie, 
he was goin’ lak a streak o’ greased 
lightnin’, dat he was. Runnin’ lak de 
very debbil! I done kick ‘im out de bed 
and made ‘im run for spoht, sah.” 

Doctor Willie sorrowfully propped his 
gun against a tree and addressed himself 
to the business at hand. “Simon, you 
low-down lying blackguard, you con- 
temptible disciple of Ananias, you men- 
dacious double-jointed son of Ham. I 
saw that rabbit sitting in the path when 
you shot it.” 

The English language developed un- 
common resources whenever the Doctor 
lit in on Simon—and both of them en- 
joyed it. 

“Lawd, Doctor Willie, say dat agin! 
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Above—Casey waiting to be helped over 
the fence 


Left—“Me tote dat lazy, good-for-nothin’ 
dawg over de fence?” 


You sho’ sound lak a ’ristocrat dat time. 
White trash can’t talk dataway. I feels 
lak I done been washed in lye water. 
What I mean to say, dat rabbit was 
runnin’ lak de debbil jes’ befo’ I shot, 
sah. Dat what I mean, sah. De blame 
fool done took and stop jes’ as I pull de 
trigger, but how I gwineter tell what he 
do?” Simon alibied himself. 

With two rabbits dangling from his 
waist and a quarter in his pocket—a 
tribute he had levied on me—Simon felt 
pretty sassy. (Continued on page 68) 
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A fisherman’s paradtse that ts just as it was in the days 


ORN and raised in a country as 
beautiful as ever the sun shone 
on, I had years ago forsaken it for 
the vast treeless plains which 

sweep swiftly and flatly away in every 
direction and whose horizons on a warm 
summer day dance and fade and change 
hue until prairie and sky are one. 

From this land of the buffalo I had 
journeyed to the Lake of the Woods 
where, two hundred years ago one bright 
spring morning, Pierre La Verendrye set 
out from the quaint little French town 
of Three Rivers on the St. Lawrence in 
search of a passage to the Pacific Ocean. 
Louis XV of France had granted him the 
exclusive right to trade with the Indians 
in all of the territory that he might ex- 
plore to the west of Kaministikwia (Fort 
William ). 

With canoes loaded with trading mer- 
chandise, La Verendrye and his party 
reached Grand Portage early in the fall, 
and proceeded up Pigeon River until they 
arrived at the outlet of Lac-la-Pluie 
(Rainy Lake). There they built a fort 
and trading post. At this post they spent 
the winter of 1731-32 trading and get- 
ting acquainted with the Indians. 

Early in the spring of 1732, with a 
large band of Crees they floated down 
Rainy River, crossed Lake of the Woods, 
and located on the outlet. The Crees 
told them they would find plenty of 
furs and game here, as it was their favor- 
ite hunting grounds. The woods teemed 
with deer, moose and bear. The outlet, 
slow-moving and shallow, was filled with 
wild rice. Geese and ducks were abun- 
dant, and the brush was alive with par- 
tridges. The lake was well stocked with 
sturgeon and that most prized of all fish, 
the tiger muskalonge. 
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By DONALD M. COLE 


Today that country is little changed 
I stood upon the very spot, a small un- 
inhabited island, where two centuries be- 
fore the bold Frenchman had built his 
fort. It was marked only by a heap of 
stones, which once had formed a great 
fireplace, and by a small slab of granite 
across whose face was chiseled the name 
of the good priest buried there who had 
accompanied that band of intrepid 
French voyageurs. 

On every hand were water and islands 
—14,000 of them. Granite shore-lines, 
precipitous or gently reaching into cool 
clear water, were cracked and broken. 
In such crevices bent and twisted pine 
trees had thrust gnarled and misshapen 
fingers, determined to withstand the 
elements as well as their more stalwart 
brothers farther back in the wood, whose 
roots lay deep beneath the leaf-mold. 
Birch trees glistened against a_back- 
ground of emerald green which changed 
hue as clouds passed before the sun. 


HIS marvelous land lay before me 

as Manitou had made it. Within my 
vision not a tree had been cut, not a 
branch lopped off. My imagination would 
have been feeble indeed had I not fan- 
cied myself as Pierre La Verendrye look- 
ing upon a new and unchartered land 
and wondering what lay beyond. I did 
wonder, for a companion and I had come 
to fish, and the prize we sought was a 
mighty muskalonge. 

Our cabin stood on American Point, 
an island of some fifty acres in extent— 
the northernmost point in the United 
States. This bit of ground is owned by 
my friend George, who caters to fish- 
ermen. He is the kind of a man who 
wears well. His efforts to please are con- 
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of the French voyageurs 


stant, and his prices are reasonable. 
George led us to our quarters, which were 
built of logs on a bold granite shoulder 
rising abruptly some twenty feet above 
the lake. Pressing close on three sides 
were pines and birches so dense that the 
narrow footpath which wound between 
them was shrouded in perpetual gloom. 


OMEWHERE, a scant half mile to 

the north, ran the International 
Boundary. Just beyond this, on an island 
larger than our own, we saw tepees. 
the summer homes of Cree Indians. Half 
an hour after our arrival I had beached 
our boat among their canoes and asked 
for Joe Black Hawk. He was a man 
thirty-five or forty years of age. He 
could not tell, he said, how many sum- 
mers he had seen. The color of an old 
saddle, with thick strong shoulders and 
a face that always wore a faint smile, 
Joe made no promises, offered no sug- 
gestions, and answered as briefly as pos- 
sible. We sensed, however, that he was 
anxious to work for us, saw in him many 
good qualities, and hired him as guide. 

There was but one thing which marred 
this setting of wilderness and water, the 
birch canoes, the Indian camp with its 
smoking fires where fish were being 
cured, the deer hides stretched on pole 
frames, the meat drying on the racks, 
and my dreams of a time long since past. 
That was the noise and smell of Joe 
Black Hawk’s power boat. Old and de- 
crepit, 20 feet in length and 6 feet in 
width, built of the poorest of lumber, 
calked with nearly everything, and with 
a bottom so porous that one man was 
kept fairly busy bailing, it was powered 
with an old automobile engine whose 
vitals shrieked to high heaven with every 
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revolution. Joe viewed this wonder with 
pride; we looked at it with alarm. 

It was arranged that he should call for 
us early the following morning. Warned 
of his approach by blasts and clatterings, 
we wolfed down the last half of our 
breakfast, seized our rods and tackle box- 
es and rushed down to the lake. Joe was 
trailing a flat-bottomed skiff which we 
would use upon arriving at the best fish- 
ing grounds, some fifteen or twenty miles 
still farther back in this wilderness. 

Islands began to slip by, and we found 
ourselves drinking in the grandeur of a 
land which had not changed since Pierre 
had first gazed upon it. The old boat 
showed surprising speed, yet shuddered 
with such violence that I kept a cedar 
pole within reach with the thought that 
it would come in handy if a particularly 
vicious cough should let the engine out 
through the bottom. The rudder was 
managed by two ropes which passed 
forward and around a small steering 
wheel attached to one side. 

A large island appeared over the bow. 
It proved to be two islands with granite 
shore-lines and separated by a curving 
channel. Joe headed for the passage. To 
my horror, as he turned the steering 
wheel it fell clattering to the bottom of 
the boat. I promptly seized my pole and 
was next conscious of Joe calmly hanging 
the steering apparatus back in place 
while solid granite sped by on either side. 

At last we came to rest in shallow 
water, snubbed the boat to an old stub 
and boarded the skiff, with Joe at the 
oars. He headed for an island point, 
and our reels began to sing. A continua- 
tion of this point proved to be a reef 
which shelved abruptly into deep water. 
I cast in the shallows above the reef and 
reeled the spoon over the shelf. The next 
instant there was a smashing yank, the 
rod tip came up to set the hook, and the 
reel handle escaping from my nervous 
fingers buzzed like a top. 

Our first musky lunged to right, then 
left. His rushes were not long, but they 
were powerful. Not a word was spoken, 
and I was conscious of the strange fact 
that not once did I find myself handi- 
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capped by the fish dashing under the 
boat. Later I was to learn why. 

Twice the musky boiled to the top 
and rolled—a nasty habit these fish have 
—but did not leave the water In the 
instant following he was going straight 
down, and in the next I was reeling in 
a line with nothing to retard it but the 
spoon. Why does not some great artist 
capture on canvas the dismay which 
crosses an angler’s face at such a moment ? 

I settled back in the boat. Without 
comment Joe propelled us to a little 
bay where the water deepened gradually 
and was filled with white water lilies 
whose outer petals were faintly striped 
with green. They were a delight to the 
eye, and I drew one into the skiff. Cut- 
ting off its five or six feet of stem at 
the root and leaf and affixing one end 
to the bowl of my pipe, I enjoyed a 
cool smoke. As the oars slowly rose and 
fell I watched the tall blue herons which 
fished by the shore. 

While thus recuperating from my first 
battle I saw my companion, who was 
casting close to the rushes, suddenly set 
his hook. With the first rush of the fish 
our skiff started sidewise. Then I knew 
why I had experienced no trouble in play- 
ing the first one hooked. 

Joe was a past master. He almost knew 
what the fish was going to do before 
it had made up its mind, and he handled 
a boat as I do a spoon when beans are 
on the table. My companion put on a 
little pressure, and as the fish gave way 
we knew what to expect. He was a small 
pike weighing five or six pounds. 


E moved on. Gliding lazily around 

a rocky point, we came upon a 
sight which would remain in the memory 
of anyone who loves the out-of-doors. A 
pine, dead for many years and with not 
a shred of bark remaining on its trunk, 
had been broken off some twenty feet 
above the ground and was simply bored 
full of holes. It was a red-headed wood- 
peckers’ apartment house. Not less than 
half a dozen came to their front en- 
trances and looked out. As many more 
stood outside, their feet and tails stiffly 


braced, while still others flew here and 
there in their dipping flight. 

We were in a wilderness of islands of 
birch and pine, every one with a rocky 
shore-line. Only Black Hawk knew the 
directions. The water was cool and clear, 
and fallen trunks lying half on shore 
and half submerged appeared to bend 
sharply where they entered the water. 
Our spoons were clearly visible forty 
yards from the skiff as they were re- 
trieved by short rushes or steady reeling. 


LACK HAWK spoke for the first 

time to give instructions. Our reels 
stopped droning, and the boat moved 
forward ever so slowly and with scarcely 
a ripple. Evidently an exceptionally fishy 
spot would soon be at hand. The skiff 
ceased to move. Pointing to a narrow 
rocky finger that reached out from the 
shore-line, Joe nodded. 

My companion made a long cast and 
reeled in, while I sat expectant. A sec- 
ond cast was made a bit to the left. 
While the spoon was still far from the 
boat, fitfully approaching and sparkling 
in the clear water, I detected a shadow. 


























Above—A fighting musky from 
Northern waters 
Left—It was land unmarred 


by civilization 


It crossed the back path of 
the lure and then followed. 
Closer and closer both ap- 
proached. 

My eyes bulged like a cou- 
ple of poached eggs when I 
realized that a tiger muska- 
longe, a grandfather—yes, a 
great-grandfather—was turn- 
ing over in his mind whether 
or not he should strike. He 
seemed not to float or to 
swim, but followed the lure 
like a (Continued on page 75) 
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‘The Block System 


A new method of bringing high-flying ducks into your decoys 


By FREDERICK W. ZIMMERMANN 


UCK hunting is an obsession. All 
wildfowlers are kin. Therefore, 
I am passing along a successful 
method of decoying birds to 
other wildfowlers who have found it 
difficult to lure ducks over their decoys. 

Since childhood, my brothers and I 
have hunted ducks on the St. Clair 
River on virtually the same waters over 
which the 1933 Harmsworth Trophy 
Race was run. Our success was indif- 
ferent and very mediocre. At times it 
was entirely too discouraging, and had 
it not been for our inherent love of the 
water and duck hunting we would long 
since have succumbed 
to the easy life of a 
landlubber. Occasion- 
ally we were fortunate 
in getting what we 
considered a fair 
shoot — eight or ten 
dlucks—but more oft- 
en three or four, and 
far too often an emp- 
ty bag. 

We never wanted 
for sight of ducks, as 
during the migratory 
flight there were al- 
ways countless thou- 
sands of them on the 
wing. A great deal of 
our hunting was done 
off the head of Wood- 
tick Island, located in 
Canadian waters just 
across the Interna- 
tional Boundary line. 

We observed that 
practically every flock 
of ducks on their way 
South during the flight would make a 
distinct swerve toward the Canadian 
shore at a point about three-quarters 
of a mile above the island. Coming out 
of their swing toward shore, they would 
gain elevation rapidly and clear the is- 
land at a considerable altitude without 
having made the slightest break for our 
decoys. They had been pulled off their 
course by their swerve toward shore, 
and from the altitude they had attained 
our decoys were not visible. 

This sort of thing continued with a 
regularity that jarred our nerves and 
ruined our dispositions. Large flocks of 
redheads and canvasbacks came down- 
wind with a beauty and grace that are 
only theirs. Each flock performed the 
same maneuvers, as if paying homage 
to some mysterious shrine of the water- 
fowl. They would circle toward the 
Canadian mainland, suddenly straighten 
out, gain elevation and pass us by on 
their way to feeding grounds on the 
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Preparing to load our boat with decoys and ti 


St. Clair Flats and Mitchell's Bay. Here 
they bedded down in flocks of thou- 
sands until a freeze-up drove them 
farther south. 

Many hours of patient waiting gave 
us much time for thought and specula- 
tion. Finally one morning during an ex- 
ceptionally fine flight of ducks and after 
a long lapse of conversation, my brother 
offered a suggestion as to why the ducks 
should make that familiar circle toward 
the Canadian shore. 

At this particular spot there had been, 
in years gone by, a good-sized hay and 
grain dock. All that remained to bear 





witness of more prosperous days was the 
piling that had formerly held up the su- 
perstructure and loading deck—about 
forty or fifty piles in all. These had de- 
cayed and disintegrated until they pro- 
truded only twelve to eighteen inches 
above the surface of the water. 


Y brother’s idea was that the ducks 
on their southward flight would 
sight this group of piles at quite a dis- 
tance up-river. The size of the piles, 
grouped as they were, would give the 
impression of a good-sized flock of ducks 
feeding. Fearing they might miss a re- 
past of wild celery, the ducks would 
swing over to investigate. Upon observ- 
ing the identity of the piling, they would 
immediately straighten out, gain eleva- 
tion to clear the island on which we were 
hunting and continue their flight south 
to the St. Clair Flats. 
A group of decayed piles attracting 
ducks? I didn’t think much of my broth- 
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er’s theory, but was willing to investigate. 

The next morning, instead of setting 
out our decoys in the usual place and 
taking up our customary position on the 
head of the island, we decided to set our 
decoys just above this group of piles 
that had caused so much controversy 
during the past twenty-four hours and 
sneak-shoot from shore, a distance of 
about seventy-five yards. While we were 
placing our decoys it was evident that we 
could not alibi for lack of ducks, as we 
caught frequent glimpses of flocks swish- 
ing by within comparatively close range. 
The decoys all set, we punted ashore, ad- 
justed our sneak blind 
in position on the 
front of our duck boat 
and had just started to 
load our guns when 
the fun began. 


FLOCK of fifteen 

redheads came 
swinging in from 
about half-way across 
the river, headed 
straight for the piles, 
and, recognizing their 
error, were in the first 
stages of gaining ele- 
vation when they 
sighted our set of de- 
coys. Breaking and 
tumbling out of for- 
mation like a flock of 
pigeons, they made 
one circle toward shore 
and,coming out against 
the wind, tumbled 
into our decoys in a 
manner that indicated 
a feverish desire for association with 
other ducks and a place to feed. 

As I recall, there was not a word spok- 
en between my brother and myself. I 
mechanically took my place forward in 
the duck boat, immediately behind the 
blind, my brother in the aft seat with 
the punt paddle. We were on our way. 
The wind had freshened up considerably 
and the swell was striking us head on. 
This made it a difficult task to hold our 
own, let alone make headway without ex- 
posing our actions to the ducks. 

During the excitement of our first 
sneak, I managed to shove five shells 
into the magazine of my gun. We were 
drawing nearer and nearer, foot by foot. 
I could now see the ducks through the 
peep-holes in the blind. They were nes- 
tled comfortably at the head of the set 
among the redhead decoys, picking their 
feathers and entirely oblivious of our ap- 
proaching sneak-boat. 

“Doyousee’em?” my brother whispered. 
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““Yes—in the upper end of the decoys,” 
I whispered back. 

Just as we reached the inside fringe 
of our decoys my brother swung the duck 
boat broadside to the set. With that mo- 
tion the ducks jumped—and we jumped 
into action. 

The rapid-fire shots sounded like the 
President’s Salute, our two pump guns 
playing a tune that can only be under- 
stood by those who have waited long 
hours in the wind, rain and snow for just 
such a moment. The shots still echoing 
from a near-by Canadian town, we faced 
each other and fairly shouted, “Eight of 
‘em!” It was almost incredible. We had 
been hunting ducks for years, and a bag 
of eight ducks for all day was just about 
as good a shoot as one could expect. 


HE decoying of this first flock of 

redheads was not an accident, for we 
had hardly reached shore when out of the 
mist-swept waters five beautiful canvas- 
backs came driving straight for the piles. 
Sighting our decoys, they made one circle 
and on set wings dropped gracefully 
among our stool. We ended the morning 
with 25 ducks—14 redheads, 8 canvas- 
backs and 3 bluebills. A better hunt we 
had never hoped for. 

But that was sneak shooting, and we 
preferred blind shooting. In early Sep- 
tember of the following fall we made our 
preparations. Having gone into a huddle, 
we decided to make another experiment. 

Farther up-river we selected a clump 
of rushes, about one hundred yards from 
shore with open water all around. There 
we built our blind. Then we begged an 
old telephone pole from the local power 
company and cut it into about 20-inch 
lengths. This made iwenty-eight sections, 
or “blocks.” These we fastened in tan- 
dem to !4-inch manila rope at intervals 
of about 12 feet, which made four strings 
of seven blocks each, leaving sufficient 
rope on each end for anchorage. At the 
junk yard we had picked up a nondescript 
variety of broken automobile springs, 
cylinder heads, bumpers and axles. These 
were used for anchors. 

We anchored our four strings of syn- 
thetic piles about seventy-five yards 
north and out from our blind, the direc- 
tion from which the flight would come. If 
the ducks went for our dismembered tel- 
ephone pole as readily as they did for the 
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The blocks should be anchored about 50 yards down-wind from the decoys 


piles, then our decoys would be immedi- 
ately in their line of flight as they came 
out of their swing toward the blocks. 
We waited patiently—if duck hunters 
can wait patiently—for the trial shoot. 
Finally, late Saturday night of October 
19, the barometer began to fall rapidly, 
and by Sunday morning the weather had 
turned cold and a stiff wind from the 
southwest began to blow. All day Sunday 
and Sunday night it howled through the 
leafless trees with increasing intensity. 
The radio reported a severe blizzard over 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and the 
Canadian provinces. We went to bed 
Sunday night with little thought of 
sleep, for every indication pointed toward 
a good flight of ducks Monday morning. 
In fact, Sunday afternoon, as we con- 
templated the wind on the water, we 
noted a few scattered flocks, the van- 
guard of the flight, on their way South. 


ONDAY at dawn. At the blind, 

waiting. Dark heavy clouds scud- 

ded across the sky, furiously driven by 

the ever-increasing wind. In this gray 

dawn, with a gusty rain bordering on 

snow, we could see that the Northern 
blizzard had done its work well. 

The air was actually alive with ducks! 
Birds flying low to the water, barely mis- 
sing the spray from the whitecaps. Some 
higher up. Flock after flock, pyramiding 


Sneaking up on the first flock 





above each other until they vanished 
from sight, seemingly among the clouds. 
Countless flocks far back of us over land, 
apparently sighting the waters of Mitch- 
ell’s Bay or even Lake Ontario, where 
they might find a sheltered stretch of wa- 
ter over an inviting celery bed. 

The setting could not have been more 
perfect for the initial trial of “the block 
system.” It was not necessary to wait un- 
til the full break of day to know that the 
blocks would do their part, for with the 
first rays of visibility we could see the 
ducks in twos, fives and flocks of fifteen 
to fifty sailing in on set wings over the 
bobbing sections of our ex-telephone 
pole. Then they would straighten out and 
come whizzing past just outside our 
blind. 

I shall not go into detail of all the in- 
cidents and unexpected happenings of 
that day. It was the best and most thrill- 
ing duck hunt that I have ever enjoyed 
Our bag was 60 ducks. (The Canadian 
limit at that time was 30 ducks per per- 
son per day.) The bag consisted of 
29 redheads, 19 canvasbacks and 12 
bluebills. This was our first experience 
with the block system, and it was very 
seldom from that time on, if ducks 
were on the wing, that we failed to 
get our limit. 

For the benefit of the readers who 
would like to try this method, there has 
been an evolution of the block system. 
We found that in exceptionally heavy 
winds the blocks, being bulky and quite 
weighty, were easily forced out of forma- 
tion by the wind and current, causing 
them to drag their anchors and become 
entangled, which resulted in considerable 
time being spent in readjusting them. To 
overcome this, we discarded the heavy 
wooden blocks and substituted cans. 


WO-GALLON cans worked very 

nicely, and we have used five-gallon 
malt cans with equal efficiency. However, 
the two-gallon sized cans proved the most 
desirable under all conditions. If you use 
wood-jacketed cans, any kind of black 
paint will do, as it soaks into the wood 
and leaves a weathered appearance. If 
ordinary metal cans are the most conve 
nient, use a flat black in painting them 
This avoids a (Continued on page 69) 
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Author wearing gun about as average old- 
timer did. A “professional gunman” might 
wear gun even lower and farther forward 


F you had been in Taylor and Look’s 
Gem Saloon in El Paso on the eve- 
ning of April 14, 1884, you would 
have seen some of the facts of the 
six-gun dramatically enacted. Around 
the room was a long row of chairs filled 
with onlookers, mainly just ordinary 
loafers whilinig away the spring evening. 
In one chair, however, sat Wyatt Earp. 

Earp was new to El Paso, but the cow- 
punchers and saloon gossipers had spot- 
ted him and passed the word along that 
this was the young fellow who had been 
marshal of Ellsworth, Kansas, some ten 
years back. He was marshal for just 
about an hour, during which he had calm- 
ly arrested Ben Thompson, one of the 
toughest gunmen that ever came out of 
Texas with the longhorns, when Ben had 
the whole town and the ex-marshal 
treed with his famous shotgun. The boys 
also recalled that this same Earp had 
shown up in Dodge City, Kansas, a 
couple of years later when the Texas 
cattle trade had moved westward, mak- 
ing Dodge the “Cowboy and Cattle Cap- 
ital of the World.” 

Yes, sir; this was the same fellow who 
became chief deputy marshal of Dodge 
and enforced considerable order when 
they all said it couldn’t be done. The 
old-timers had said there was “No law 
west of Kansas City and, west of Fort 
Scott, no God.” Earp had not argued, 
but had made his own laws about check- 
ing guns upon entering town and one 
thing and another and had put the fear 
of God into those who didn’t fall in line. 
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Six Gun Facts 


No man can shoot a gun more accurately than the gun will shoot 


So they all hung around to see what 
would happen. El Paso was far from a 
peaceful little village herself, and some 
excitement was sure to follow the arrival 
of such a distinguished visitor. 

The door swung open with a bang, 
and into the smoke-filled room strutted 
the local bad man, Bill Rayner, dressed 
in gray trousers, black boots and coat, 
white linen, black sombrero and a pair 
of ivory-stocked Colts. Being somewhat 
of an actor, Mr. Rayner paused to sur- 
vey the crowd and give all a chance to 
absorb the grand picture. As a final 
touch of elegance and arrogance, he 
carried a pair of gray dress gloves in his 
hand. 

After the proper dramatic pause, Ray- 
ner strode down the long line of chairs, 
stopping at each to offer a few taunting 
remarks punctuated with a flick of his 


room adjoining and started to annoy 
“Cowboy Bob” Rennick at a game pre- 
sided over by young Bob Cahill. 
When Rennick asked him to quit, 
Rayner fancied he was insulted, and 
said he was going to get a drink and 
would be back soon and give Rennick 
his chance. As the bad man left the room 
Rennick had the excellent judgment to 
borrow a gun from the dealer, Bob 
Cahill, and rise from his chair. 
Immediately the brave challenger 
burst through the doorway from the bar 
with a gun in each hand. The right one 
roared as Rayner put four bullets into 
Rennick’s vacant chair. Rennick coolly 
took aim from his new position and fired 
two shots into the bad man’s anatomy, 
from which he died soon afterward. 
But the end of the drama was not yet. 
Being a great actor, Rayner’s work lived 





Old six-shooter outfit, purchased over thirty years ago 


gloves. No one rose to interfere, and he 
slowly worked down the line toward 
Earp. All realized that this was the in- 
tended climax of the show. 

As the bad man reached Earp the 
room was hushed and every one strained 
to catch the conversation, which ran 
about like this: 

“You're Wyatt Earp, I take it.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Did you ever meet any Southern 
gentlemen?” 

“I’ve met a few gentlemen here and 
there.” 

“Do you know why a Southern gentle- 
man carries his gloves?” 

Earp, not being given to much talk, 
said in a quiet voice: “I know what you 
intend to do, if that’s what you mean, 
and I don’t see why you put on all this 
show. Why didn’t you come right on 
over to me if you wanted to see me?” 

Rayner hesitated and changed his 
tactics. “Will you have a drink?” 

“Certainly.” 

At the bar Earp stated that he was not 
armed, and the anticipated excitement 
failed to materialize. The boys did not 
have to nurse their disappointment long, 
however, as Rayner stamped into Lou 
Rickabaugh’s billiard and gambling 








after him. Shortly Buck Linn came roar- 
ing down the street with his guns out 
and marched into the Gem Saloon. He 
let loose a few wild shots, loudly and 
profanely announced that he was look- 
ing for young Bob Cahill, and left. Soon 
word came from another saloon that 
Linn thought Cahill had killed his fellow 
actor and bad man, Rayner, and that he 
was coming back to “cut Cahill down.” 


PON hearing this startling news, Ca- 

hill borrowed a gun and asked what 
he should do, saying he had never been in 
a gun-fight in his life. Earp advised him 
to clear out and let them quiet Linn. 
Cahill refused to duck, and Earp then 
told him to wait until Linn got close, 
take careful aim right at his body and 
let ’er go. 

Just as Earp finished, Linn came 
through the door, shooting fast and furi- 
ous as he circled the tables. Cahill 
followed instructions and waited until 
Linn was just a few feet away, shot 
twice, and saw Linn fall dead right at 
his feet. 

The final curtain fell on this lively lit- 
tle three-act play. Rayner had come on 
to the stage dressed fit to kill, and he 
was killed. His drunken and loud-talking 
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By JACK SIMPSON 


partner was likewise very dead. And 
what of the other actors in the play? 
Earp, most certainly not afraid of 
any man who ever walked and who had 
thrown plenty of lead when necessary, 
had evaded a fight with a_ bragging, 
would-be bad man by using his head. It 
turned out later that he intended to take 
a chance, unarmed as he was, by hitting 
Rayner on the chin if the latter had 
forced the play. Rennick and Cahill were 
ordinary fellows—not gunmen in any 
sense—but both had come out un- 
scratched because they were sober, did 
no wild talking or shooting, but took 
their time and shot to kill when they 
were forced to protect themselves. 


ND so it was with many of the old 
gun fights of which we hear highly 
colored versions. There were in the old 
days, from the Civil War until the 
close of the century, many bad men and 
would-be bad men, some very good 
shots, some fair and some who could not 
hit a man at much over ten feet. But it 
is surprising that many of the famous 
bad men died young, while many a quiet 
little fellow who minded his own bus- 
iness and took his time when he had to 
shoot lived on through the old West. 
Some of the more discerning his- 
torians have recognized three types of 
Western gunmen. First, the braggart who 
robbed, murdered, bluffed and lived by 
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the gun. Second, the intermedi- 
ate type that often served as 
a peace officer because of 
bravery and ability with a six- 
shooter—perhaps not above 
shooting first at times and as- 
certaining the facts later, but 
a more useful citizen than the 
bad man and_ highwayman. 
And, finally, the law-abiding 
pioneer who carried and used 
a gun only in the performance 
of his duty or to protect life 
and property during the set- 
tling of the Western plains and 
mountains. 

Rayner and Linn were the 
bluffing, bad-man type, willing 
to shoot in the back without 
warning. Cahill, Rennick and 
Earp were certainly within 
their rights in this case and 
forced no gun-play. 

We of to-day get most of 
our impressions of the old 
West by reading, from the 
movies and from old yarns handed down 
by word of mouth. Is it any wonder that 
we often get a pretty poor picture of 
the old six-gun days? 

A few books and articles, such as 
Stuart N. Lake’s biography of Wyatt 
Earp and articles by Ed McGivern, 
Elmer Keith, “Fitz” FitzGerald, Major 
Hatcher and a few others, are definite 


Above—A modern double-action six-gun 
Below—Colt single-action frontier six-shooter 











Ex-United States Marshal “Happy Jack” Allen 


of Cheyenne when a young man 


and accurate, and show an intimate 
knowledge of the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the six-gun. These writers give 
the old-timers the great credit they de- 
serve without cheapening them with a 
cloak of questionable glamour and a long 
list of utterly impossible shooting feats. 
The same can not be said of many 
writers of popular fiction, semi-historical 
books and movie scenarios. And as to 
word-of-mouth yarns, the average per- 
son loves a good story so well that he 
tries to outdo the one who told the tale 
to him. Often the true facts are lost in 
a colorful haze of imagination. 


EW people can read one of the 

good Western novels without keen 
enjoyment, yet any one who knows the 
West realizes that cowboys spend long, 
lonely months on the range working 
cattle and not continuously riding into 
town dressed in fancy trappings worth 
a couple of years’ wages and performing 
marvelous shooting stunts with a six- 
shooter. A cowboy’s life is far from 
the exciting round of pleasure and 
thrills depicted in most Western stories 
and pictures. These tales are thrilling 
fables, but not facts. 

No doubt, the inimitable O. Henry 
did not consider himself a firearms ex- 
pert nor a chronicler of hard fact when 
he wrote that charming little collec- 
tion of yarns, The Heart of the West. 
Quite likely he knew, and we all know, 
that his heroine was exceeding the limits 
of human performance when she casual- 
ly put five out of six shots from a six- 
shooter into a tomato can swinging on a 
string as she careened by on a wildly 
galloping horse. Neither is it likely that 
one of his most amusing characters 
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could daintily and unerringly shoot bot- 
tles out of people’s hands and weather- 
vanes from distant houses with a re- 
volver when roaring, staggering drunk. 
Yet many readers digest such entertain- 
ing yarns as history. 

Speaking of romantic, dashing Wild 
West stories, Ned Buntline (E. Z. C. Jud- 
son) holds an all-time record for both 
quantity and thrills per page. Buntline 
had written dozens of “dime thrillers,” 
so greedily devoured some fifty years 
ago, and was about exhausted mentally, 
if not physically, when he heard of the 
new marshal at Dodge City, Wyatt Earp, 
who was injecting a little order into the 
wild and woolly cow country. 


UNTLINE hied himself there in great 
haste and obtained grist in sufficient 

quantity to keep his literary mill run- 
ning night and day. In fact, he felt so 
obligated to Earp and his deputies that 
he presented each with a brand-new six- 
shooter. Buntline’s imagination was 
boundless; cowpunchers, buffalo hunt- 
ers, Indians, soldiers and brave scouts 
all dashed wildly across his pages. His 
was the honor of elevating young Bill 
Cody to “Buffalo Bill” and giving that 
incomparable showman a boost toward 
fame and fortune. To little Ned Bunt- 
line goes much of the credit for the pop- 
ular conception of the early West and 
the miraculous shooting done by its 
citizens. 
, One can enjoy well-written fiction 
without quibbling over details regarding 
the use of firearms, but 
it does seem that the 
authors of historical 
books and articles 
might stick a little 
closer to the 
The history of the 
pioneer days of the 
West has been unmer- 
cifully twisted by 
pseudo-historians who 
are not only unfamiliar 
with their subject and 
with firearms but are 
sometimes willing to 
pawn fiction off as fact. 

Several years ago 
there was published an 
article on the expert 
shooting of the pio- 
neers, based on a col- 
lection of letters writ- 
ten by “Doc” Carver, 
a famous early-day ex- 
hibition shooter. Quot- 
ing from this article: 

“*T have personally 
witnessed Allin Parmer, an ex-guerrilla 
under Quantrell, at the age of seventy- 
five years, take a Colt .44 Navy six- 
shooter in each hand and, at a distance 
of twenty feet, place twelve bullets into 
the muzzle of a twelve-bore gun, a con- 
tinuous streak of fire emanating from 
each hand. I have also seen other old 
guerrillas do this, and there was not one 
of the 300-odd who could not do the 
same or better, I am sure.” No man is 
living to-day who could approach such 
shooting, unless it be Dr. Tanner, with 
the old-style guns, fanning the hammers 
with the thumbs.” 
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facts. Pinan Takes a Holiday,’’ 


Field & Stream 


The average gun and ammunition 
available at that time would hardly do 
as well from a machine-rest. Such shoot- 
ing might be possible in deliberate tar- 
get shooting with the fine guns and 
cartridges in use now; but remember, 


{nother type of gun belt, which allows 
the gun to be slung low 


this was extremely rapid-fire shooting 
with old, rather inaccurate guns, firing 
two guns simultaneously, which places 
the feat outside the realm of possibility. 
\nd to think that any one of three hun- 
dred men could do as well or better! 

A revolver can not be fired fast 
enough by hand to emanate a contin- 


Next Month 


RUTLEDGE. 4 mixed bag of prime game from 
the Carolina coastal country. 
‘‘No Matter How Cold,’’ by Donavp Hovai. 
How to keep warm when camping in winter. 
“Can You Hit Quail?’’ by Jor Bowers. /f you 
never missed a quail, this article holds nothing for 


you. Tf occasionally you do, maybe it will help you. 


In the January issue, several of the foremost hound 
men in this country will discuss how a hound dog 
tells which way his quarry is running. 


uous streak of fire, or to make the re- 
ports blend into one, as is often stated. 
Furthermore, fanning, when done at all, 
was done by holding the gun in one 
hand in the usual way and striking the 
hammer back repeatedly with the palm 
or heel of the other hand, thus bringing 
the hammer sharply to full-cock. If the 
trigger is removed, held down or tied 
down, the hammer will not stay cocked, 
but as the hand continues around with 
a rapid circular motion to strike the 
hammer again it falls and fires the shot. 

Fanning was rarely done with the 
thumb. This is more correctly termed 
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“slip-shooting,” and is usually done with 
one hand by a sort of wiping motion of 
the thumb and is a little slower, enabling 
the shots to be placed much more ac- 
curately. Obviously, fanning two guns 
at once is impossible. 

No man ever approached such a score 
by fanning. Also, repeated tests with 
both new and old single-action Colts 
prove that most guns, unless altered and 
refitted, will not stand much fanning 
with fully loaded cartridges, as the cyl- 
inder will not align properly when the 
gun is subjected to such rough handling. 

No one familiar with the old single- 
actions would carry one fully loaded, 
as the hammer, if snagged, might fall 
and explode the cartridge and shoot a 
hole in the wearer’s leg. Yet the old 
guerrilla jerked out two fully loaded 
guns and fired twelve shots. Modern 
double-action guns can safely be car- 
ried fully loaded, as the action is de- 
signed to prevent such an accident, but 
they can not be fanned, because the cyl- 
inder is rotated by the trigger action 
rather than by the hammer action. 

William MacLeod Raine relates an 
incident in Famous Sheriffs and Western 
Outlaws which is hard to believe, though 
he has written a lot of interesting books 
and articles. Emanuel Dubbs ran a 
road-house near Dodge when that town 
was at the height of its bloody glory. 
Dubbs was shooting at tin cans atop 
fence posts one day. Bill Cody, later to 
become famous as “Buffalo Bill,” rode 
upon the scene and watched Dubbs at 
his ~ shooting practice 
for a moment and then 
asked him to toss a 
couple of cans in the 
air and see some real 
shooting. After the 
cans had been thrown, 
Cody is supposed to 
have drawn a pair of 
single-actions and fired 
four shots, two from 
each gun, and to have 
neatly drilled two holes 
in each can. 


HIS trick is ex- 

tremely difficult 
and has probably never 
been accomplished un- 
der like conditions us- 
ing single-action guns. 
It is possible with dou- 
ble-action guns, but 
very few men can do 
it, even after thousands 
of rounds spent in in- 
tensive practice. 

Ed McGivern of Lewistown, Mon- 
tana, who has studied and practiced this 
type of shooting for over twenty years 
and is probably the greatest rapid-fire 
and fancy exhibition revolver shot in 
the world to-day, mentions this incident 
in a recent letter to me, saying: “. . . 
is not true of him or probable at all. I 
knew Cody, Buffalo Bill, very well, and 
I also know very well that he couldn’t 
or didn’t do the stunt. . . . Buffalo Bill 
was very ordinary indeed, with any kind 
of gun, and particularly so with six- 
guns.” 

In a con- (Continued on page 80) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Two 58-pound channel bass take first and second places in 1933 Contest 


PAIR of 58-pounders would main- 
tain a good average in the Chan- 
nel Bass Class in almost any 
year. The one awarded First 

Prize in the 1933 Field & Stream Prize 
Fishing Contest measured 51 inches in 
length and 32 inches in girth. It was 
caught by George R. Vickers, 3d, about 
twenty-five miles south of Ocean City, 
Maryland, on July 19, 1933. Mossbunker, 
or menhaden, was used for bait. 

The other fish measured one-half 
inch less in length and one inch 
less in girth and was therefore 
awarded second place. It was 
caught the day before by Thomas 
K. Taylor in almost the same lo- 
cation—and also on mossbunker. 

A magnificent team of fish! Our 
hats off to Maryland, especially 
since the majority of the prize- 
winners have always come from 
North Carolina 4nd Virginia. 

A recent article of mine in the 
Fish and Fishing Department, en- 
titled “Bulldog Blues—and Oth- 
ers,” apparently caused a misun- 
derstanding among some readers 
concerning the range of the chan- 
nel bass. Inasmuch as the article 
was devoted to fishing along the 
northern half of the Atlantic 
Coast, in recommending the best 
channel-bass waters I naturally 
confined myself to localities north 
of and including North Carolina. 
Some of our Southern friends, 
however, jumped to the conclusion 
that perhaps I wasn’t aware of the 
fact that there is some excellent 
channel-bass fishing south of North 
Carolina, as far down as Florida. 
Yes, indeed; I’m well aware of 
that fact, though channel bass, for 
some reason or other, do not seem to be 
very plentiful below Palm Beach. If I’m 
wrong in this assumption, I would like to 
hear from some of our Florida readers. 

As a matter of fact, if I had wanted 
to cover the entire range of the channel 
bass in North American waters, it would 
have been necessary to include the Gulf 
of Mexico as well, especially off Louisi- 
ana and Texas, where these fish are 
known as redfish. The Gulf waters off 
these two states offer some of the finest 
channel-bass fishing to be found any- 
where. 

While we are in this locale, it is worth 
noting that, though comparatively little 
is known regarding the breeding habits 
of the channel bass, the most accurate 
data we have on this subject are a result 
of observations made by J. C. Pearson 
in the Gulf. Off Texas, for example, 
spawning seems to take place in October, 
for the most part at the entrance to 
passes. After hatching, the fish seek the 
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By SETH BRIGGS 


shelter of quiet grassy coves. Later they 
go out into the bays and lagoons and 
then, as winter approaches, into deeper 
water, often well out into the Gulf. It 
is thought that during the first year some 
may wander as far as seventy-five miles 
from their home waters. 

In the first year of their life, channel 
bass are pretty well scattered. In fact, 
it is not until about their third year that 








George R. Vickers and his 58-pound first-prize winner 


they show a definite tendency to school. 

Observations on the growth of channel 
bass indicate that at the end of the first 
year they are about 13 inches in length; 
21 inches in two years; 25 inches in three 
years; 29 inches in four years, and 33 
inches in five years. In Chesapeake Bay, 
channel bass measuring less than an inch 
in length have been taken. 


ROM the rate of growth given above, 

it might be assumed—though it is 
only a guess—that it would take ten or 
twelve years for a channel bass to reach 
a weight of 58 pounds. If it hadn’t been 
for Messrs. Vickers and Taylor, there is 
no telling how much longer their fish 
might have lived and how heavy they 
might have grown. 

The tackle used by Mr. Vickers in 
taking his first-prize winner consisted of 
a Kingfish surf rod, a Pflueger reel and a 
No. 18 Ashaway Surfman’s Special line. 

“On Wednesday morning of July 19,” 


says Mr. Vickers, “we made a very early 
start, as we had about thirty miles to 
drive on the beach, due south from Ocean 
City, Maryland. 

“After almost two hours of steady 
driving, we arrived just opposite the As- 
sateague lighthouse. We cast into the 
surf all morning for drum, but we didn’t 
get a single strike. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon my youngest son, Tom, 
caught a sand shark about two 
feet long. I had just put a fresh 
piece of mossbunker on my hook, 
cast it out and stood the rod into 
the sand-spike, so I could take the 
shark off Tom’s line. After that 
was done, Tom and I were stand- 
ing right by my rod, tying a piece 
of line on the shark’s tail. Be- 
fore I could get the knot tied, 
Tom sang out: ‘Strike, Daddy!’ 


6s ELL sir, I dropped that 

shark, looked around and 
saw the rod bend and heard the 
reel singing. I grabbed hold of the 
rod, came up on it gently and just 
let that gentleman go where he 
wanted. And did he go! I thought 
he would never stop. Finally, how- 
ever, after he had taken out about 
eighty yards of line, I worked him 
in until he was approximately 
thirty yards from shore. Then he 
started out again on a mad rush 
down the beach. I ran along with 
him, and finally he turned and 
came up the beach to about where 
he had struck. After that he stop- 
ped his long rushes and heavy pull- 
ing, and I worked him in through 
the breakers. My elder son, George, 
was ready with the gaff and soon 
had him up on the beach. 

“This fish certainly gave me a run for 
my money, and I had to get my wind be- 
fore I could even start to take the hook 
out of his mouth. This was the finest 
channel bass I had ever caught. The 
scrap lasted about half an hour and every 
moment of it was filled with plenty of 
action.” 

Thomas K. Taylor, the second-prize 
winner, hasn’t very much to say about 
his catch. His fish was also taken on 
mossbunker bait. 

“Maryland,” writes Mr. Taylor, “has 
about thirty-three miles of ocean front- 
age. This is really a solid sand-bar, or 
island, that is anywhere from one-third 
of a mile to two miles wide. If one goes 
about twenty-five miles south of Ocean 
City, along this beach, he is just about 
a mile or two from the Virginia line, but 
still on the Eastern Shore. When the big 
fellows are running, one is almost sure 
to get at least one fish if he handles him 
right, and we (Continued on page 79) 
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Open Seasons for Game, 1934-35 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for 
a fixed period, the date terminating the close season is given. The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail,” the 
bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse 
(known as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” in the South), and all other members of the family ex- 
cept prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; “introduced pheasant” is restricted to Old World pheas- 
ants. PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in 
States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRD SEASONS } 
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. DUCK, GOOSE, BRANT, COOT, WILSON’S SNIPE WOODCOCK RAIL, DOVE 
STATE OR JACKSNIPE GALLINULE PIGEON 
. . | . . f Sept. l-—Sept. 30t 
Alabama Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8—Jan. 12 Dec. 1—Dec. 31. Sept. 1-Nov. 30 ) Nov. 20-Jan. 31t.. | "tt 
Alaska Sat., Sur Mon. from Sept. 1-Nov. 5 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Arizona Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6-Jan. 13 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 Dec. 1—Dec. 15 
Arkansas lues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 6-Dec, 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 15... Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15.. . ' 
California Sat. and Sun, from Oct. 20—Dec. 30 Sept. 1—-Nov. 30.. Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Dec. 1—Dec. 15 
Colorado M and Tues., Oct. 1 and 2, and Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6-Jan. 6 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 No open season ; 
Connecticut Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 18-Dec. 22 Oct. 20-Nov. 19.. Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. No open season 
Delaware Thur Fri.. Sat. from Oct. 25-Dec. 29 Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.,. rca at 
Florida rhurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. fr Nx ?2-J 11 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Nov. 20-Jan. 31t ‘ 
. Se 30 
seorgia Phate.. Pel, Gat, from Nov. &Jan. 12 Dec. 1-Dee. 31. Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | | Noe oo yam at 
Idah Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6-Jan. 13 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 Sept. 1-—Dec. 15 
Ilinei Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6—-Jan. 13 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. Sept. 1—Sept. 30. % 
India Thur Fri., Sat. from O 1D . Oct. 15—Nov. 14 Sept. 1-Nov. 30. . No open season 
I a Wed Thur Fri from Oct. 10 18 No open season Sept. 16—-Nov. 30. No open season 
I rs.. Fri., Sat. fre 11-Lx 15 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Sept. 1-Oct. 15 
Fri., Sat., Sun. fron 2-Tan. 6 Nov. 15—Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Fri., Sat.. Sun. from Nov. 2-Jan. 6 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 31... Nov. 2-Jan. 31. 
Thur Fri., Sat. from Oct. 4-De x Oct. 1-Oct, 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. No open season 
hurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8-Jan. 12 Nov. 15-—Dec. 15 Sept. 1- Nov. 30.. ) a reer og “ ; 
Thu Fri., S from Oct. 18-Dec. 22 Oct. 20-Nov. 19 Oct. 4—Nov. 2. No open season 
Michiga Wed., Thu Fri., Sa Sun. from Oct. 3-Nov. 11 Oct. 15—Nov. 14.... Oct. 1—Nov. 30. No open season 
Minnesota Ned., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3-Nov. 11 No open season . | Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. No open season 
. «Ses ¢ 
Mississippi Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 6—Dec. 15 Dec. 1—Dec. 31. Sept. 1-Nov. 30 pa } Phar " 
i Fri.. Sat.. Sun. from Oct. 19-De 23 Nov. 10—Dec. 10 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Ir Sat.. Sun. from Oct. 5—De 9 Sept. 1—Nov. 30.. No open season 
Ngbrask 1 Month f 1 O 16-N 14 No open season Oct. 1-Nov. 30. No open season 
1 ru (> 1 12 Sat. a Sun. from Oct. 6- 
F 6 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
‘ Han i Fri., Sat. S ym §-Dec, 9 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 
Jer I , Fri ire t. 18-Dec. 2 Oct. 15—Nov. 14 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 
Mex S i n ( 13-J 13 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 Nov. 1-Nov. 15 
§ N—Oct. 1-Oct. 31 { Thurs., Fri., Sat N c : 
New York Fri . Dec. § 1 S—Oct.15-Nov.14 | } from Oct.4—Dec.8 | “Y° OPER S€ason 
rhurs., Fri., Sat 
I k ! I Ir I ? Oct. 15—Nov. 14 }irom Oct. 25- No open season 
Dec. 29 
North Carolina Fri fr $-Jan. 12 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Raph Slew. | Ee eee ge” | sete ee 
North Dak W rl Fri., S Ss m O No open season No open season No open season ! 
Ohi I ri t.f $+-Dee. 8 Oct. 15-—Nov. 14.. Nov. 1-Nov. 30 No open season i 
Oklahoma S Sun fre t. 20-Dee. 24 Nov. 15—Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 : 
Orego Fri., Sat ! 19-Dec. 23 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. No open season Oct. 16—Oct. 30 
Pennsylvani i Fri t. 18—Dec. 2 Oct. 15—Nov. 14 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season F 
Rhode Isl l t..S Jan. 6 Oct. 20-Nov. 19. Sept. 1-—Nov. 30.. | No open season 5 
South Caroli rt Fri fr &—Jan. 12 Dec. 1-—Dec. 31 Sept. 1—Nov. 30.. { oo ie ~ 
South Dak I “ 5-1) 9 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. Ps j No open season 
Ie I Fri a 1 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. Sept. 15—Dec. 15 
. wid 31+ 
Texa Fri.. Sa 6-1 0 No open season Sept. 1-Oct. 31 [ts fe ga oH 
Uta Fri., Sat., Su r 12-LD 16 ‘i Sept. 1-Nov. No open season 
Vermont l Sat.. S from Oct. 5-Dec. 9 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 No open season 
Virginia Thur Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8-Jan. 12 | Nov. 15—Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Vashingtor Fri.. Sat.. from O 19—Le 3 | : Oct. 1-Nov. 30. No open season Oct. 16—Oct. 30 
e Vir ; solid M f N 1 18) ‘ Nov. 15—Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | No open season 
| { Wed., Thurs., Fri o | 
i \\ I I fe) 3 11 Sept. 23-Oct. 22 < Sat., Sun. from No open season ‘ aah | 
/ Oct. 3-Nov. 11 
\ W , 11 Sept. 16-Nov. 30 No open season : 
i 
CANADA 
r WILSON’S 
esis . DUCK, GOOSE, 7 RAIL, 5 —<. 
PROVINCES | BRANT, CooT | WOODCOCK cauunute | Se i 
Alberta ° Sept. 1-Nov. 14t Sept. 1-Nov. lit Sept. 1-Nov. 14t 
3 ‘ i! t Sept. 15—Dec. 31. { Sept. 15—Dec. 31 
British Columbia 7 wes, . Oct. 13-Jan. 29 - U Oct. 13-Jan. 29 
Manitoba Sept. 15—Nov. 30t. . Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 15—Nov. 30. 
New Brunswick Sept. 15—Dec. 31f Oct. 1-Nov. 30f... | Sept. 15—Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Nov. 30t.. 
Northwest Territori Sept. 1—Dec. 14 . Sept. 1-—Dec. 14 ‘ Sept. 1-Dec. 14 
va Scotia Oct. 1-Jan. 15t.... | Oct. 1-Nov. 30.... | Oct. 1-Jan. 15t Oct. 1-Nov. 30T 
Ontario Sept. 15-—Dec. 15t.. | Sept. 15S-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15t Sept. 15-—Dec. 15t. 
Prince Edward Isl Sept. 1-Dec. 14.... | Sept. 15—Nov. 30..| Sept. t-Dec. 14 Sept. 15-Nov. 30 
Quebec Sept. 1-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Dec. 15... | Sept. 1-Dec. 15 ° Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Saskatchewan Sept. 15-Nov. 14f.. . Sept. 15—Nov. 14f ; 
Yukon Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 1-Dec. 14.... | Sept. 1-Dec. 14.. 
' 
7 Local exceptions 
{ e re f ry birds, the season States. Migratory game birds may be taken each day from sunrise to 
is ed on luck, ims, snow geese and sunset during the open seasons prescribed except that a permit which can 
brant Atl c Coast link \tcandhied. auk, be secured from the Biological Survey is required to shoot waterfowl 
klet, bitte: f guillemot, gull, heror on baited premises and that no shooting shall be permitted on such prem- 
ew n, m 1 r, tern, and all pte ises after 3:00 P. A Federal waterfowl hunting stamp costing $1 (for ' 
( ept Wils vdeock) in the United sale at post offices) must be secured before hunting wild ducks or geese. j 
Daily Bag Limits—Ducks: 12 in the aggregate of all kinds, but not more than 5 of any one, or more than 5 in the aggregate, i 
of the following species—eider duck, canvasback, redhead, greater scaup, lesser scaup, ringneck, blue-wing teal, green-wing 4 


possession limit, 24. Geese and brant: 4 in the aggregate of all kinds; possession 
25 in the aggregate of all kinds, but not more than 15 of any one species. 
1; possession limit, 12, Dove: 18. Band-tailed pigeons: 10. 


teal, cinnamon teal, shoveller, and gadwall; 
limit, 8. Rails and gallinules (except sora and coot): 
Sora: 25. Coot: 25, Wilson’s snipe or jacksnipe: 20. Woodcock, 
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HUNT MORE SLOWLY! 
By Bob Nichols 


OWHERE does the old adage 
“haste makes waste” apply with 
more telling effect than in the 


field of upland hunting. Haste in 
the field makes wasted opportunities. The 
too-eager hunter rushing headlong through 
the cover on opening day, I am _ willing 
to wager, passes by unawares almost as 
many opportunities for shots as he actual- 
ly gets. 

Game is quietly foxy, especially on open- 
ing day. During the long summer months, 
game has learned to lie close. When a 
hawk hovers overhead, pheasant, par- 
tridge, or quail flatten motionless in the 
grass until danger 
learned that to be 
and that to be 
Therefore, on opening day 
make your way slowly, 
watchfully. 

For several years it was my pleasure 
and good fortune to open the pheasant 
season in New York at a friend's place 
upstate. He has 
tem on 
that is all his own. 
is original and unique 
And until [ learned 
the system, I am frank 
to admit that I never 


Game has 
in motion is to be seen, 
frequently fatal. 

particularly, 
leisurely—and 


passes by. 


seen 15 


a SYS 
opel 2 lay 
penn ( It Vr. Dumb and 


particularly enjoyed 
going out pheasant 
hunting on opening 


day. Too many ann 

ing things happen that 
try one’s temper. Men 
that during the re- 
mainder of the year 
are relatively good 
citizens, frequently 
show appallingly bad 
manners in the field 
on opening day. Such 
wine is too strong ex- 
cept for the strongest 
heads. The bloud of 
the hunt gets in their 
eyes, and they are apt 
to go in for the kill 
rather than the sport 
lf one raises a cock 
bird out of gun shot, 
it rarely happens that 
he can follow that bird 
lown unmolested for 
another rise. Neigh- 
boring hunters, seeing 
the bird take wing, 
immediately wheel and 
plunge pell-mell in the 


—amidst the 











This Department is open for the discussion 
of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their ammuni- 
tion, and their use. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. | 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. | 
] 





general direction of its alighting place. 
Moreover, there is also that ever-pres- 
ent hazard of being very generously “pat- 
terned” by some wild-eyed, over-eager 
enthusiast who just can’t restrain himself 
from shooting at the drop of a leaf. 
When I visited my friend’s place that 
first year, we got out shortly after sun- 
up on opening morning, On the way down 
through the meadows my friend outlined 
his “system.’ 
“Opening day is when I do my blind- 
shooting on pheasants” he explained. 
Thus we proceeded to the edge of a 
large swale, sat down behind a stone fence 
briars and about seventy- 
five yards apart—and there we stayed 
comfortably smoking our cigarettes while 


the game was driven in toward us! 


Mr. Smart cross a fence. Mr. Dumb will shortly get his name 
in the papers 


in the obituary column 
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Wide World Photos 





The trick of the whole scheme was this. 
There were large areas of standing corn 
less than a quarter of a mile to the north 


As the birds left the swale at dawn, 
of course they made their way straight 
to the cornfields, and when the herd of 
racing hunters started their mad rush 
through the standing corn at sun-up, bang- 
banging wildly, back came most of the 
birds at a mile-a-minute clip, wings set 

—and just as they were about to cross 
the line into the safe haven of the home 
swamp, then would come our turn to shoot. 

We had barely finished a cigarette when 
a resonant kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk kuk- 
kuk sounded to the north, punctuated by 
the rattling staccato of nitro. We waited 
patiently for a few -seconds. Then my 
friend called softly, “Mark your side!” 

On came the old cock. By this time, 
having delivered himself of a full series 
of irritated cackles, he had settled down 
to the business of demonstrating that the 
shortest distance between two puints is a 
straight line. On he came, boring straight 
through as swift as an arrow and cross- 
ing the old stone fence not thirty yards 
to my left . and he was number one 
in my bag. 

Within two hours 
after sun-up my friend 
and I each had two 
fine cocks apiece, and 
we hadn't walked over 
half a mile from the 
house—and we hadn't 
; > gotten up from a com- 
« fortably-seated posti- 
tion except to retrieve 
our birds! 


of us, 


NOTHER in- 
stance of how 
slow hunting pays: 

It was opening 
pheasant day last year 
and I was hunting 
with three companions 
on a_privately-posted 
500-acre farm up in 
Putnam County, N. Y 
We had entered a low- 
lying pasture where | 
knew the birds used. 
We “drove” the field 
slowly and carefully, 
gradually working up 
to a corner weed- 
patch about half an 
acre in area. My little 
spaniel had already 
bounced out four or 
five hens and was tre- 
mendously keen and 
constantly on edge for 


™ea CC" 
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‘ACiné-Kodak 


_what a gift a 


Point the camera, 
press the button — and 
you’re making a movie! 






~~ 








ry On the screen in your living room, the events of the Movie opportunities are endless — even trifling | 
year are lived over as often as you please. incidents are packed with interest... 








Every fishing trip has its high spots—the Eight Combine the sport of making movies with your 
\ is the camera to get them .. . other sports—and everybody shares the fun! 


. Ciné-Kodak 
4 EIGHT 


only $3,4°° 


Makes movies for 


less than 10¢ a “shot” 


@ Ciné- Kodak Eight gives you 20 to 30 movie 
**shots’’—each as long as the average scene 
in the news reels—on a roll of film costing 
only $2.25, finished, ready to show. Yet the 
Eight is a full-fledged movie camera. So 
simple to use. How much this gift will mean 
to the whole family! See the Eight—and 
sample movies—at your dealer’s. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York... 
If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


GIVE A KODAK 
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TRICKS 


that save you trouble 


in Winter 





Building a fire on deep snow 


RAMPLE the snow with your webs or skis, 

then lay a platform of 6 or 8 green sticks, 
2” thick, side by side on the trampled spot. 
Place them closely together so that coals can 
not fall through. 


Pay CH the sae 
wi ° 
FH 


a lee a 


Kindling a fire with your gun 





If a rifle, pry the bullet from the cartridge case. 
Pour powder from shell in your handkerchief; 
then put two or three grains back in shell. Now 
take a bit of cloth, preferably cotton, to serve as 
tinder, and rub thoroughly in loose powder, 
thereby impregnating it with powder grains. 
Push rag into shell and jam down with stick. 

Next make a small pile of dry fuel ready. 
Then load gun with shell just prepared and 
fire it. The rag is shot out and falls to ground, 
smouldering. Blow on it gently and soon it will 
be ablaze. In the case of a shotgun, all you have 
to do is remove the wads and pour out the 
powder and shot—returning a few grains of 
powder to the shell-case, as was done with the 
rifle cartridge. 


Care of your car 









iii aati inthe 
open or parking it in the 
barn at your hunting camp 
gives it pretty tough exposure. You'll want an 
anti-freeze that’s dependable, one that won't boil 
away during hard trips. There is one out- 
standing anti-freeze and it pays to use it. 
That's Eveready Prestone. It’s guaranteed to 
give you these important advantages: No 
“freeze-up.”’ No rust. No boiling away or over- 
heating. One shot of Eveready Prestone gives 
protection all winter. Don’t confuse Eveready 
Prestone with glycerine or alcohol. The full 
guarantee is on Page 48 where you may also 
see on a chart how little it will cost you to pro- 
tect your car this Winter. 


TURN TO PAGE 48 





Field 


| a cackling flash of color and the gun’s crack. 


|again stopped—and again the 


| toward 
;we had 





| poor 
} great 


We entered the weedy corner in full 
expectation of putting up at least one cock 
bird. My little Irish made game wildly. 
But to our disappointment not a single 
cock bird tore out of that corner. 

My companions crossed the stone fence 
and started on to new territory. I chose 
the opposite course and stood in my tracks 
to let the dog get her bearings. Quickly 
she worked in swift circles, then started 
to thread her way back down toward the 
bottoms, almost traversing the path we 





Join the 


Square Circle! 


Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 


eee a ee Ee ee ee 


SQUARE CIRCLE, dm 4 & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y¥ 

1 pledge myself to the 
SQUARE CIRCLE as published in 
STKEAM for July, August, September, 


Ps *n Commandments of 
FIELD & 
1934. 
(Print name) 


(Street) 


(City) 














had come—when all of a sudden out 
roared a beautiful cock as long as a circus 
parade and twice as colorful. At the crash 
of my 20-gauge he collapsed in a nose- 
dive. That was number one. My com- 
panions, over the stone fence by this time 
and halfway up the hillside, looked on 
amazedly. Slipping the bird in my coat, 
I turned as if to go toward them, but 
little red 
spaniel began her frantic zigzagging down 
the bottom land, exactly where 
come from. 

I followed her down slowly, within 
range, and after more than a_ hundred 
yards of this back-tracking procession, 
out went the second cock—and my legal 
score for the day was even up. 

These two wily cock birds had run a 
foot-race up the hill ahead of us to the 
weed patch. Then when we closed in on 
them they circled and started on back, 
down to the bottoms. Had I been a fast- 
moving, impatient sort of hunter, I would 
have joined my compe unions over the stone 
fence, called my dog a stupid so-and-so, 
and left two fine cock birds behind me. 

A veteran trapshooter once confided to 
me that “you can hit more with your head 
than you can with your gun.’ ‘This cer- 
tainly applies to hunting as well as trap- 
shooting. 

Nearly all upland 
fast. This fault is usually 
portion to the “fewness” of one’s years. 
\s a boy, I remember I used to 
through the woods and fields on opening 
like a race-horse. Only a jack rabbit 
could have caught up with me. Only Man 
(War could have passed me. The grass 
in the next pasture always looked a little 
greener, and the briars in the next wood- 
lot always looked a little gamier. I felt 
that I had to go fast to cover it before 
the next fellow got to it. I know now that 
I must have passed dozens of rabbits. And 
dozens of other rabbits must have gotten 
up that I couldn't hear because of the 
noise of my own smashing, crashing pro- 
eress through the brush. 

‘Too-fast hunting was an_ especially 
unfortunate fault with me, because, with 
eyesight, I have always placed a 
deal of dependence on my ears. 
Today the habit of listening for game is 
stronger with me than ever. I move slow- 
ly, and as quietly as possible. Game can- 
not stand stealth. Crash noisily through 





gunners hunt too 
in direct pro- 


¥ 
go 


day 


1934 


the brush and pass him at a yard’s length 
and a rabbit may cunningly hold to his 
cover. But pussyfoot up to him slowly and 
stealthily, and before you have gotten 
within six feet of him he becomes a bound- 
ing ball of animated bunny. 

I move slowly and silently in the field 
today because, frequently, my ears catch 
the tick-tick of the running feet of a pheas- 
ant before the bird actually takes wing 
—or the rustle of a rabit as he starts 
boring through the brush to the right, left, 
or behind me. Moving rapidly and noisily, 
I would never hear these things and would 
consequently lose many a shot. 
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UNT slowly everywhere if you can, 

but if you haven't much time, then 
speed up a little as you go over the really 
barren spots where you have reason to be- 
lieve the chances are slim. But when you 
get to the ditch banks and fence rows, 
or strike in to the briar and weed patches 
—however small and insignificant they 
may appear to be—then slow down. Take 
it easy—for at least four reasons: 

First, a fast-moving gunner is never 
well poised for a surprise shot. He is 
always off balance and it is most devilish 
hard to recover from an awkward body 
position for a shot at a target that does 
everything in its power apparently to 
knock -, mental poise to smithereens. 

Second, if you walk stealthily, a bird 
or rabbit near your feet cannot stand the 
pressure. They have learned to lie quiet, 
but nerves are nerves, whether in birds, 
or animals, or in human beings. Should 
you pause for an instant too long beside 
that tuft of grass, out goes the game with 
a rush. Whereas had you gone by rapidly, 


the chances are it would let you pass 
without making a move. 
Third, if you go-slowly, it frequently 


happens that your ears warn you of the 
presence of game when your eyes may 








Now—a Button! 
SQUARE 


CIRCLE 


For 
Members 
Only 







T the suggestion 
A of Squareshoot- 
er Cyrus O. Nielsen, 
Pres., Ephraim Fish 
and ” Game Ass'n, 
Ephraim, Utah, a 
Square Circle metal- 
and-enamel lapel but- 
ton has been struck. 
A neat Square Circle insignia for everyday 





wear in your business suit. For registered 
Square Circle members only. Send 25c to 
defray cost and postage. Address 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 











be drawn elsewhere. All of which means 
you get a shot that you would never have 
gotten had you been floiwdering along 
noisily. 

Fourth, you enjoy more fully the deep- 
er beauties of upland shooting if you move 
deliberately and leisurely. You see more 
of nature, more of the way of sunlight on 
shadow, more of the gorgeous color of 
autumn; a ground squirrel scurrying for 
cover; a wee bird no bigger than your 
thumb and only a gun-length away from 
your head, peeping inquiringly and ask- 
ing what the dickens’ right an intruder 
like you has to be there. 

All of these things, and not merely the 
shooting and killing, are upland hunting. 
All are what make upland hunting such 
a tingling delight to the true sportsman. 
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SHOTGUN RENAISSANCE 
By W. H. Oakey, Jr. 


FEW weeks prior to the opening of 

the shooting season I was stopped 
on the street by a shooting friend who was 
going through the usual agony over the 
selection of a new gun. 

“Come on down to the hardware store 
with me,” he coaxed. “I want to know 
what you think of two guns. I have had so 
much advice about them I don't know 
which to choose.” 

Always glad to see and handle a new 
gun, | went without reluctance. The two 
guns in question were each of a well- 
known American make and evidently or- 
dered out of stock. The barrels of the 
first were two inches longer and were a 
little too closely choked for a twelve-bore 
which I knew would be used chiefly on 
quail. It was better finished, the stock 
had a much finer grain and the whole 
gun had more of a finished look, although 
its cost was only a few dollars more than 
the other. 

The second had a stock very plain in 
finish, but it had nearly an inch less drop, 
and was almost a pound lighter. After 
watching him put up each gun in turn I 
unhesitatingly advised him to choose the 
lighter and straighter weapon, against the 
consensus of opinion he had _ previously 
had on the subject. This man had broad 
shoulders and a very short neck and he 
could not be well fitted with a three-inch 
heel drop. He was interested in results, 
naturally. He finally chose the lighter, 
straighter gun—and now is glad of it. 

Gunmakers the world over, and espe- 
‘cially those who turn out shotguns, have 
been notoriously conservative. While it is 
well to stick to a thing that has been found 
to be good, yet improvement is always 
possible and stubborn refusal to encourage 
attempts in the direction of bettering a 
product, just because what we have seems 
good enough, is to stagnate. 

Had the leaders in ‘the automotive in- 
dustry, for instance, been content to admit 
that their last year’s model was as per- 
fect as they claimed at the time it was 
introduced, we would probably still be 
cranking Model T and her mulish 
temporaries and burning kerosene in the 
headlamps. It is an admitted fact that a 
large proportion of the major improve- 
ments and worth while features in the 
automotive industry have originated in 
this country. The world looks to Amer- 
ica to lead the way in the production of 
better automobiles and they have always 
been able to see something for the looking. 


con 


UT this has not been the history of 

gunmaking. lor many years our 
shooting men have been more or less con- 
tent to use guns of too much weight, too 
much choke, too crooked in the stocks, 
and without the symmetry and grace that 
go with good balance and easy handling at 
winged game. 

Insofar as causes go for this undesir- 
able condition we have only to look to the 
apathy on the part of the great majority 
of the shooters themselves. Had some- 
thing better been demanded, the splendid 
companies engaged in gun manufacturing 
would have heeded the call, answered the 
popular demand, and produced something 
really better. So long as the gunners were 
satisfied, the gunmakers did what any 
good business man would do. They con- 
tinued to give what was wanted, probably 
knowing all the time that they were not 
making the best gun for the various pur- 
poses that could be produced, but realiz- 
ing that if they did turn out the “optimum” 
in a gun, the shooting public would not 
give it sufficient support to make its pro- 


duction profitable. Also, this same public 
has been for at least a generation mis- 
educated by tradition, precept, rifle shoot- 
ing psychology and lack of intelligent 
study of the problem to the wrong sort of 
gun for field shooting—with special em- 
phasis on the stock. 

However, there has been one shining 
exception to this rule and that is the trap- 
shot. For quite a long time he has known 
what he wanted and has been able to get 
it. Like all things there is a reason here, 
and to my mind it is the dual fact that 
trapshooting was, and still is, a highly 
competitive sport and the great amount of 
practice that is possible at clay pigeons 
gives opportunity for a man to really learn 
something about the type of gun best suit- 


Many gunners are ordering skeet guns for 
upland game _ shooting 


ed to his particular needs, and best fitted 
to his particular build and style of shoot- 
ing. This is something that perhaps not 
one gunner in a thousand has opportunity 
to do in the field today. 

The trapshot, as he learns his needs in 
a gun, has consistently demanded a longer, 
straighter stock and a better balanced and 
easier working gun. His wants in the 
more subtle, but none the Jess essential, 
elements of lock speed, crisp pulls and 
reliable ejection have been fully and ade- 
quately met by human ingenuity and me- 
chanical skill. Shooting a hundred or 
more rounds in an afternoon, he has come 
to realize the importance of having a gun 
that doesn’t have to be wrestled with and 
perhaps broken across the knee to oper- 
ate the ejector mechanism and cock the 
locks. He is satisfied with his gun and 
the splendid ammunition put up for it. He 
has contributed to the sum of our shoot- 
ing experience. But, without reluctance, 
we who are satisfied only with throwing 
shot at something in feathers leave him 
in his gun-up position, striving for that 
hundred straight that would bore even 
the most sanguine of us were we able to 
do the same on partridge or snipe. 

Then along came skeet. 

Skeet is a game in itself now, although 
its inventor originally intended it as a 
means of out-of-season practice for the 
field shot, and as such it has met with the 
enthusiastic support of many a gunner 
who cared not a whit for regulation trap 


shooting. No doubt the rank and file of 
gunners would like to see skeet kept as 
it was first intended, a valuable practice 
round that had as its main object the bet- 
terment of scores on game. 

Be that as it may, skeet has done some- 
thing to our guns. The great variety of 
shots at skeet has taught the average man 
a lesson that a few game shots who had 
studied the question carefully had been 
trying to convince the American shooting 
public of for many years. Skeet has taught 
the game shots who have participated 
regularly in it that a gun of twelve bore 
weighing 7 to 8 pounds with short stock 
and three-inch heel drop and long and 
clumsy barrels is not the thing for shots 
varying in distance from twenty-five or 
thirty yards at one or two of the stations 
to just off your hat brim at Station 8. 
Mr. Average Shooter was getting to be 
a wiser man. He began to learn that he 
needed a gun with less drop, less pitch, 
and shorter barrels. And for a time the 
gunmakers seemed to be caught, like many 
a politician, in a tide of changing senti- 
ment. They survived by riding with this 
tide. They started producing guns espe- 
cially designed for skeet, with less choke, 
better balance, greater ease of handling, 
and many other refinements that were 
previously appreciated only by a com- 
parative few who knew a real bird gun. 


N spite of all this I do not shoot skeet. 
There are two good reasons for this in 

the fact that there is not, to my knowledge, 
a skeet layout within a hundred miles; 
and second, I don’t have to. There is a 
sufficient abundance and variety of the real 
thing in the form of quail, snipe, ducks, 
and doves to occupy my attention, at least 
during the open season. Undoubtedly a 
great host of other-~men who are inter- 
ested in their shooting, and who might 
participate in skeet, are similarly situated. 

Yet the game shots, whether they real- 
ize it or not, are everlastingly indebted to 
skeet for causing the production of guns 
which are ideal for the upland gunner. 
Most of these new models are built pri- 
marily for skeet, but since the ranges and 
conditions under which shots are taken 
are so similar, especially as regards quail 
shooting, we find the interesting condi- 
tion of a skeet gun being a better bird 
gun than what we have heretofore ac- 
cepted as the best bird gun. 

The old quail gun was supposed to be 
just the thing for skeet. Now it has come 
to be the other way around, and not a 
few gunners are ordering skeet guns for 
use on upland game. There is only one 
warning which I feel those who anticipate 
such a course might do well to consider. 
If much of their shooting is on grouse, or 
especially pheasants, then more than the 
usual improved cylinder choking might be 
indicated. These strong flying birds take 
a hard blow to stop. But if snipe and quail 
and woodcock are the quarry, then any 
gun using at least an ounce of shot is at 
its best in improved cylinder. 

Hats off to skeet is my hearty salute! 
For skeet has jumped the American up- 
land gun just about 50 years ahead of its 
erstwhile slow-moving development. 


“THE MODERN GUNSMITH” 


HAT is probably the most authori- 

tative work ever writte: on gun- 
smithing and gunmaking has been prepared 
in two volumes by James V. Howe. 

A master craftsman himself, the author 
of The Modern Gunsmith is well known 
to all of us who are familiar with guns. On 
going through the two beautiful volumes, 
it seems to me that he has given to the 
firearms fraternity the cream of his valu- 
able personal experience and observation. 
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This year, play safe with EVEREADY PRESTONE 


THE GUARANTEED ANTI-FREEZE 


‘ : National Carbon ompany, inc., specii- 
I point Oo Vv apo ation h c A Specific Cuarantee 
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DE 1 COMPANY, INC. 

i i 4 ATIONAL CARBON COMPAN? iC. 

Y ady Prestone with any anti-freeze NAT SS ee ae 

confuse Eveready s : ‘nit of Union Carbide (Tafa and Carbon Corporation 
containing alcohol or glycerine. a - 


FIND YOUR CAR ON THIS CHART 


IMPORTANT! 


you will need. But 
how reasonably yo 
freeze-up and rust 
won’t boil off, 


u can get two-way protection all 
with one shot of Eveready Prest 
no matter how warm 

First cost is last cost 


here it is. See 
winter long against both 
one — one shot because it 
the weather gets between the cold snaps. 
—no trips back for more. 
MODEL MODE 


—_—______ —|——t__ ———— aceaiaies 
Auburn No. of Gallons 


Hupmobile 
6-80,'29; 6-85, ; 6-52,'34 1 14] 2 29; 222,'32; 422,°34 
8-100,'32; 8-101, 8-105,'33 13] 15 | 23 226,'32; 326,'33; 426,'34 
8-50,'34 La Salle 
Austin 345-B,'32; 345-C,’33 
1930,'31,'32,'33,'34 350,'34 
Buick 
8-50,'31; 32-50,'32 8,'31,'32; 12-136, 145,'34 
Nash 
| 6,'29; 8,'32; 1070,'33; 1220,'34 
32; 60 6,'30; 6-60,'31; 960,32 
80, 90,'33; 90, 8-80,'31; 980,’32; 1130,'33 
Cadillac 1090, 1190,’33; 1290,'34 
39 "33 8,'32; 1080, 1180,’33; 1280,’34 
370- ; 35E ; 452-B,"s | 4 Oldsmobile 
355-D,’'34 | F29-6,'29 30-6,'30 
370-D,'34 | 2 L-33-8,'33; L-34-8,'34 
F34-6,'34 
Packard 
" 2 | 1} 633,'29; 726,’30; 826,'31 
Master,’33; 34 8v Sup 8,33; '34 
hrysler 745,'30; 845,'31; DeL. ’32 
| 2 Pierce-Arrow 
3 | 125, 126,'29; A, B, C,'30 
6,'31; "32; '33; *3 41, 42, 43,'31; 54,'32 
Royal 8; Imp. 8,'33 | lo 840-A,'34 
8; Imp. 8,'34 | 12 836,'33 
Continental | Plymouth 
40, 60,'33; < | | U,'29; '30; PF, PG,'34 
De Soto PA,’31; PB,’32 
6,'31; '32; 8, 31, *3¢ | PC, PD,’33 
PE,’34 
Pontiac 
"29,'30,'31; 6,'32 
V-8,'32 


0; Stand.'33; '34 


Studebaker 
Com. 6, 8,'30 
Dict. 8,'32 
»'29; Cust. 8,20 2/23] < 6,'30; 6,'31 
6, 8, Cust. 8,34 1 4 Com. 8,31, 32,'33; Dict. 6,°34 
Hudson : i Com. 8, Pres. 8,'34 
8,'30; 8,'31,'32,"33 Pres. 8,'29,'30,'31,'32 
8,'34 g9il¢ Willys 
Hupmobile | 77,'33 
L8,'31; Cent. 8,32; 417, 421,'34) } 99,'33 
IF YOUR CAR IS NOT ON THIS CHART, see your dealer. 
of all cars but he has a chart showing the coat of Eveready Prestone 


Space here does not permit the listing 
and rust for all makes and models of cars, 


all-winter Protection against Sreesing 
down to 60° below sero. 











A Gorgeous Full 

Page Reproduction 

of a new painting by 
Edwin Megargee will 
appear in each of the 
next six issues of 
FIELD & STREAM 


N the fall of 1933 Mr. Warner, the 

publisher of Field & Stream, was 

on a gunning trip with Mr. Edwin 
Megargee, one of America’s foremost 
painters of dogs and horses. At that 
time they discussed a series of gun- 
ning pictures for frontispieces for 
Field & Stream, and Mr. Warner 
commissioned Mr. Megargee to do a 
series of six oil paintings: goose, 
ruffed grouse, quail, jacksnipe, pheas- 
ant and mallard ducks. 

We take pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. Megargee has now completed what we 
consider the finest series of gunning pic- 
tures which have been painted since A. B. 





Frost brought out his famous gunning pic- 
tures in the late eighteen hundreds. 

Beginning with the next issue—January, 
1935—we are going to reproduce one of 
these pictures in every issue for six issues. 
These reproductions will be in full color by 
a special intaglio process, on heavy antique 
paper of high quality. Each picture will be 
in the size of approximately 7” x 10”, with 
ample margin. 

We show you on this page photographic 
reproductions, in greatly reduced size, of 
four of these pictures. Their subjects are, 
as you see, goose shooting, snipe shooting, 
quail shooting and grouse shooting. The 
two pictures not shown will be of duck 
shooting and pheasant shooting. 





Thus, in addition to the scores of pages 
of enormously interesting and valuable 
articles and practical information which 
you will get in the January issue, you will 
also get one of these gorgeously beautiful 
full color pictures that you will prize highly. 
And you will get another of them in each 
of the next five issues after January. The 
original paintings are our property; and 
reproductions of them will never be found 
anywhere else than in Field & Stream. 


In order not to miss a single one of these 
pictures, give some newsdealer now your 
positive order to hold a copy of each of 
these issues for you. Or, if you wish, send 
us your order now for a six months’ sub- 
scription beginning with the January issue 
—$1.25. 





nigger 


At top, “Quail Shooting”; at left, “Grouse 
Shooting”; at center, “Snipe Shooting”; at 


right, “Goose Shooting.” 
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Field & Stream 
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Of his work, the author has this to say: 

“My ambition was to produce a work 
which any member of the shooting public 
could turn to and find exactly what he 
wanted to know. I wanted to make the 
work so complete that the amateur could 
go to it for descriptions and uses of tools, 
methods of blueing and browning barrels, 
plans and explicit instructions for making 
and decorating gunstocks, fitting new bar- 
rels, testing guns for accuracy, and a work 
that would completely satisfy the long- 
experienced craftsman.” 

The two volumes are copiously and 
beautifully illustrated. Published by Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, New York City. 
Priced at $15.00 for the two.—B.N. 


THE ANSWER IS WHAT? 


ORD comes from the Remington 

boys up Bridgeport way that they 
have succeeded in harnessing % of an 
ounce of shot in a new 3-inch .410-gauge 
shell. The new load is said by the Rem- 
ington ballisticians to develop 10 per cent 
higher velocity, 10 per cent greater pene- 
tration, and 15 to 20 per cent improve- 
ment in pattern percentage. 

Inasmuch as Mr. and Mrs. Remington 
make 3-inch shells in 34-ounce loads, as 
well as the new %-ounce load, it will be 
no breach of the peace nor of etiquette to 
break the news to the gunning public that 


a Purdey mostly, my cousin Will a West- | 
ley-Richards and I a Lancaster. We used | 
% x 2% early in the season and % x 2% 
later. John once ran 43 straight and Will 
occasionally ran up to 25 and 30 with 
these loads in hilly country where the 
shooting was not too easy. The modern | 
shooter would call these squib loads. To- 
day they are using progressive loads with 
14% oz. of shot in sixteens and are not 
hitting too many.” 

While Mr. Betten seems unduly pessi- 
mistic over the maximum 1'%-ounce load 
in the 16-gauge (and the same would 
apply to the 34-ounce and 5¢-ounce in the 
.410-gauge), at the same time I feel there 
is much in what he says. 

When you come to think of it, it does 
strike one as being a bit senseless to crowd 
more shot through a gun muzzle than 
it can handle without deleterious effect in 
other directions. For one thing, crowd an 
excess load of shot through the muzzle 
and immediately you multiply the number 
of deformed pellets. Second, use the stand- 
ard powder charge with an overload of 
shot and immediately you slow down the 
speed of your load. Third, increase the 
powder charge and you may generate un- 
pleasant recoil, and still be a bit short on 
velocity. And so on, 

Getting back to the heart of the prob- 
lem, why indeed try to make a small- 
gauge gun handle the load of the next- 
largest bore? 
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Pages when they say “higher” and “greater” be es ee aoe 
‘aalile ? and “improvement,” they mean higher tH _ the bg a. It i. . sincere a 
; and greater and improvement over the ‘4! MO able-bodied adult gunner shou 
which 34-ounce load carry a gun that weighs less than 6 to 
u will All of which reminds us of the story of . . pounds. roBhwrs ee — Fa “ee 
utiful the restaurateur who put a sign in his ‘°F mg | or ag be pion light pte 
ighly. window reading, “Fresh eggs served likely = bot age na h ‘id : eo 
h here.” The first patron to arrive at noon ti ee ne 
= advised him to cut off the last word of eae 
- The the slogan as it seemed superfluous. He HIS being true (and it is true) I can- TO HE LP YOU 
and } did so. The second patron to arrive ad- not see any reason why a man in the 
ound — reaghn cut off the Sa field should want to shoot a gauge smaller | A a 
‘ word, lor the same reason. fe did sO. 1N€ than the twenty. He can get the 20-gauge | k h h 
sas third patron advised him to cut off the jy as light weight as he likes, and assuredly make a it wit 
first word, so that finally the sign read the 20- gauge will throw 7% of an ounce 
these simply, “eggs.” Then came the fourth beautifully, 34 of an ounce as fast as PIPE SMOKERS 
your — who, es a the —— one- greased lightning and the 20 will out- | 
word sign, scoffed at its incompleteness shoot and outpattern, load for load, any | . : 
h of and advised his friend, the restaurateur, Ie EE ag RYT SCE ey ates Look down your Christmas list. Do you 
; pm of the smaller bores, the two best known Pe 5 
send to change the sign to read, “Fresh eggs of which are the 28- and the .410-gauges. | find there a pipe smoker or two? Then let 
sub- served here.” Which the restaurateur At this point, I wish to pause long | us give you a hint about these fellows who 
a promptly did. enough to disagree definitely, heartily and | smoke pipes. Their devotion to their pipes 


A long, long time ago, a few of the boys 
who made it their life work to wear out 
their brains thinking up proper scatter- 
gun loads devised what they thought was 
a practically perfect load for the .410- 





Hew does a dog striking a 
cold scent know which way 
the game is traveling? In the Jan- 


enthusiastically with those who self- 
righteously choose the midget bores for 
upland hunting and piously ‘exclaim pour 
le sport. Most. certainly it is not particu- 
larly sporty to use an undersize gauge on 
our game birds. You can cripple just as 
many birds with the edge of a .410 pattern | 
as you can with the edge of a 20. 

Understand, I do think that the .410 | 
is a nice little gun within its limitations. 





is a far deeper affection than is given any 


other form of smoking. Naturally, any 
gift which increases this beloved pleasure 
wins a warm spot in their hearts. 


The famous Edgeworth blend gives the 


| pipe smoker a combination of delightful 


mildness and rich tobacco flavor not 


often found. 











uary issue will be er a First, it is good for the shooter who for This year’s Christmas gift packages of 
symposium by a number of the physical reasons cannot endure recoil or CAeweth enctit a teem Mitel 
4 best hound-dog men in America muzzle blast. Second, it affords excellent ae Se Van Wey: ane 
on this subject. training for the novice, because it teaches silver color with red and green decora- 
him definitely that a shotgun, for all its | tions. The pound humidor tin, and the 
e shower of pellets, must be pointed care- | pounds and half-pounds in vacuum packed 
gauge gun. This was the 3¢-ounce load. fully and accurately to score hits. (Al- tiene nell ane mnentiied thle anaes ts ites 
Not so long ago this load was doubled. though, on the other hand, the extreme _— aoe pee ‘i —- 
Now this latest 54-ounce .410-gauge load care “with which the .410 must be aimed | beautiful Christmas cartons. If your to- 


betrays a certain indication that maybe 
the cycle is beginning to revolve, and be- 
fore long (I hope) the boys maybe will 
return to the very sound notion that, after 
all, the good old-fashioned 3¢-ounce load 
is probably the best possible load to put in 
the breech end of the .410 tube. 

Of late years we have had an epidemic 
of overloaded shells. I have just received 


may go too far and make him into a put- 
tering shot.) Third, the .410 is an excel- 
lent little weapon for the crack skeet shot 
to use in demonstrating super-skill in gun 
pointing. 

But right there, in my opinion, its use- 
fulness wanes—and I see no sense in put- 
ting a pair of man’s pants on a ten-year- 
old boy and trying to lead him up to the 


bacco dealer cannot supply you, send us 
your list of pipe smoking friends and your 
greeting cards and we will gladly take 
care of the shipping without extra charge. 


| Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 


TO EMPLOYERS 


a letter from a friend, H. L. Betten, out polls as a registered voter. How many pipe smokers on your salary list? How many of 
in California, who touches briefly on this All of which seems a more or less windy | Your close associates in your office smoke pipes? They are 
point—and I think a paragraph from his and decidedly circuitous way of saying | *"¢ te enjoy Edgeworth—and these pound packages in 

— letter may fit in here very nicely. that my friends the Remington boys have | ‘Heit bright and cheerful Christmas cartons are already 
- - 5 ’ marked “Season's Greetings.” Ask your tobacco dealer 


clipped '4-ounce off the present maximum 
think —. are 


Mr. Betten writes : 
“Sixteens had a vogue in my day for 
quail and snipe shooting. Johnny Orr shot 


about the new 1934 Edgeworth Christmas packages. If he 
| cannot supply you, the Edgeworth folks will be glad to take 
. | care of your order for you. Write to us at the address above. 


410-gauge load, and I 
headed in the right direction. 








A GUN CABINET DELUXE 
By Paul C. Estey 


HE dream of every gun bug is to 

have a room in his home devoted to 
everything pertaining to his hobby. This 
he is proud to call his “gun room.” To it 
he will retire and be completely in his 
element. No more will his beloved rifles 
be stacked in the dark corner of the hall 
closet amid the umbrellas and the over- 
shoes. 

His dream is to have his guns out of 
sight until he wants to use them—then 
presto! The wall opens, revealing his rifles 
stacked side by side on a shelf raised at 
a convenient height from the floor. He 
unsnaps a couple of hooks opening another 
deor and finds a good assortment of draw- 
ers to hold his treasures. A few more 
magical motions and a table appears from 
the wall of the cabinet. This table swings 
down and around and clamps securely to 
the wall of the room. The two table legs 
unfold and fasten to screw-eyes sunk be- 
neath the level of the floor. He is all set 
to reload his ammunition 

If he wants to use an oil can or a bottle 
of cleaning dope, he reaches over and 
pulls down a small door revealing a deep 
“ane hole containing these articles. The 
door forms a shelf on which to set the 
can or bottle when the loading table is not 
needed. 

In his dream he visions a reloading tool 
screwed permanently to the table and 
space with shelves behind the table for his 
loading block, bullets, primers, scales and 
powder. It would be convenient to have a 
wide shelf above the rifles for targets, 
score book, shell belts, etc. Cleaning rods 
are stacked side by side on the left wall 


of the space devoted to the rifles; each 
rod rests in its own place. Behind the 
rifle rack hang two leather ‘scope cases 


and his binoculars hung on the right wall 
of the space are always within easy reach. 

This cabinet built flush with the wall is 
a reality. It was built in a space intended 
for a clothes closet. The door of the closet 
was widened and the cabinet fills the entire 
closet space. It was built as a unit in the 
barn, taken in through a window in the 
room and slid right into place. When the 
doors are closed, the cabinet is completely 
hidden, as the doors are made of pine 
heathing to match the walls of the room. 
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The cabinet is absolutely flush with the 
wall and out of the way 


The size of the gun cabinet depends, 
of course, on the size of the closet wall 
space. My cabinet is 791% inches high, 
42% inches wide by 2234 inches deep. The 
doors are evenly divided. The gun space 
is 63% inches high, 26 inches wide and 
2234 inches deep, with a shelf above the 
rifles 14 inches wide. The rifles are raised 
16 inches from the floor, making it easy 
to reach them. There is room for six rifles 
on the rack and then also space for an- 
other rack of six guns just behind them. 

The cabinet has thirteen drawers, count- 
ing the cubby hole for cleaning solvents. 
The table is made out of one pine board, 
¥%4-inch thick, and is 33% x 1414 and 
stands 29'4 inches from the floor. The 
table legs are hinged to blocks on the 
bottom of the table. Small wooden buttons 
hold the two legs to the table when it is 








A few motions and a table appears 


The drawers are made of half-inch pine 
and are given a coat of orange shellac 
inside and out. The cabinet proper is made 
of three-quarter-inch pine sheathing and 


it is a nice, snug fit in the closet space. 


folded flat for closing the cabinet. A cleat 
on the right door forms a shelf for the 
rear edge of this table, while a gate hook 
and screw-eye fastened in the wall holds 
it securely in position when in use. 





*~ 


No longer will beloved rifles be stacked 
in the dark corners of the hall 


In looking at the table folded up into 
the cabinet, it will be noticed that the bot- 
tom of it is hinged to a piece of maple, 
1 inch thick by 2 inches wide. This piece 
of maple is fastened by a heavy strap 
hinge to another maple strip of the same 
width and thickness, but 2034 inches long. 
This strip slides in a groove made by two 
pieces of 34-inch pine across which are 
fastened two small cleats to hold the long 
maple strip from coming out of the groove. 
\ dowel is driven in this piece to allow 
the table to be pulled out just far enough 
to swing around and fasten to the wall. 
The heavy strap hinge holding the two 
maple strips together is bolted, not 
screwed, to each strip. This hinge enables 
the table to swing around and _ fasten 
against the wall. 

The photographs give a pretty good 
idea of the cabinet. The width of the room 
was not sufficient to enable getting the 
entire cabinet in the picture. The only 
part not completely shown is the two top 
drawers identical to the two just above the 
folded table. 


NATIONAL FIREARMS ACT 


ANY readers of this Department 

have written in to inquire about the 
firearms legislation passed by the 73rd 
Congress, and how such legislation affects 
the sportsman. 

National l-irearms Act No. 474, was the 
only firearms legislation passed. The ob- 
ject of the Act is to control the sale of ma- 
chine-guns and prevent these weapons from 
getting into the hands of the general pub- 
lic, and particularly the criminal element. 
The provisions of the Act apply to ma- 
chine-guns, shotguns and rifles which have 
barrels less than 18-inches in length, or 
which can be concealed upon the person. 

The provisions also include mufflers or 
silencers for any firearm, whether or not 
such firearm is one of those mentioned. 

Under the terms of the Act, auto-loading 
shotguns and rifles, having barrels 18- 
inches or longer, are not affected by this 
legislation. And riot guns with standard 
20-inch barrels are also exempt from the 
tax levied by the National Firearms Act. 
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Big Northern Ducks, 


Wild, Strong of Wing 
and Full Feathered... 


b ie jump them out of the decoys when you return for the eve- 
ning shooting . . . husky big fowl from great Canadian flocks. 
They'll be back. More of them around. All looking for company. 
Flew all night. Spent the morning resting. They haven't forgot- 
ten their dark Northern lakes, the early snows, and great swarms 
of fowl getting ready to migrate. Anxious to be on their way. 
Wary. Strong winged. Fast. Full arrnored. For them, load up with 
long range Winchester Super Speed Shells—Leader or Repeater. 


The cream of wildfowl shooting, real long range work on big, 
hard-to-stop cold-weather flight ducks, geese or brant, is yours 
with Super Speeds. They have the speed and power. Reach away 
out, 50, 60, 70 yards, even farther, and kill your birds clean. 


Progressive burning powder. Seal-Tite* moisture-proof com- 
position wads. Precision-manufactured chilled shot. And Stayn- 
less. Wildfowl loads, 10 to 20 gauge. Famous for short shot 
string. Not intended for short range. Get some today! 


Shells for General Gunning 


Use regular Winchester Staynless Shells, in Leaders, Repeaters or 
Rangers. You get the same lightning response to the hammer, 
with standard velocity, superior control of shot string, extreme 
penetration and uniform pattern. Like your Winchester Shotgun, 
every shell as new and up-to-date as possible to make it, under 
the constant efforts for improvement of Winchester’s large sci- 
entific, manufacturing and field organizations. 


A wide selection of field, trap, handicap and brush loads—also 
skeet loads, used by some hunters for the smaller game birds. 


*Winchester use licensed under patents. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Dept. 5-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


(] Check here. Yes, send me the Winchester Shot Shell 
folder, which tells about Winchester controlled short 
shot string in Super Speed Shells, and about Seal-Tite 
wads —and gives all the joad specifications, all 
gauges, 10 to 410. 


[] Check here. Yes, send me the 1934 Winchester 
Pocket Catalog of World Standard Guns and Ammu- 


nition, 64 pages, with illustrations and descriptions of 
over 40 different guns. 


NAME 


ADDRESS isielincssebip 








SHOTGUNS 


In either a double-barrel or a re- 
peater, your choice in a Winchester 
Shotgun gives you so much more 
satisfaction, pleasure and confidence 
in your shooting that you go hunt- 
ing oftener. That is the best test of 
any gun—how much it is used. 

In both Model 21 and Model 12, 
wildfowl guns very often are also 
trap guns. Both models are famous 
in both fields—used by countless 
leading marksmen and hunters. And 
the same is true of upland guns 
which are used for skeet, and the 
reverse. And right along with these 
popular styles, the regular standard 
styles have a tremendous following. 

In all Winchester Shotguns you 
have extensive choice in specifica- 
tions and the highest developments 
in shooting excellence, strength, 
safety, durability. Ask to see them, 
at your dealer's. 


For FREE printed matter 
use coupon below 


WINCHESTER 
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TRADE MARK 




































Leader Super Speed (lacquerec’) 
Repeater Super Speed 





WINCHESTER 
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Only RED HEAD 
Mu v 











Scores Another 
Bulls-Eye ! 


oe reinforcements... right in the spots that 
get the most Punishment . «. that’s what makes 
Red Head Hunting Clothes “bone-dry’’! An exclusive 
Red Head feature. Causes no undué sweating because 
there is plenty of ventilation. No: G7R “bone-dry” 
coat $6.50. No, GPER “bone-dry” breeches (elastic 
bottom) or No. GLPR (lace bottom), 
$5.00. All numbers made from good | 
old water-proofed Red Head duck. 
Ask your dealer or write us. 

FREE ¢ Other Red Head hits: wool ‘‘bone- 


hunting clothes. gun cases and 
FOLDER ait etc. for free folder, 


| RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
929 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





AD 











Send coupon for descriptive 
literature on these extreme- 


ly popular Stevens bolt ac- 
tion .22 Rifles with modern 
peep sights. Safe, accurate, 
beautifully finished, and 
easy to handle, they will 
make wonderful gifts to be 
enjoyed by everyone in the 








family. 
No. 056 Springfield 


-22 Repeating Rifle 710 75 


Price 
No. 053 Springfield 
-22 Single Shot Rifle *qG?* 


Price 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation 














J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 





{ Dept. E8, Chicopee Falls, Mass. | | 
| Kindly send literature describing your | | 
| Springfield .22 Rifles. i 
1 Name _ seceaaiial — — | 
' Address 4 
L J 





| triumphs with this new feature. 


| Master barrel, 


| heavy barrel can be secured at the 
|] barrel can | cured at th 
| price as the old. We are not, of course, 


| thing else again, 


| want a gun which is powerful, 
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NEW HEAVY-BARREL O. M. 


NEW heavy barrel for the Officers’ 
Model—this is the interesting news 
that rides in just before closing time from 
Len Davis of the Colt Company. But let 
Len break the news himself. He says: 
“About a month ago, Leo Gratcofsky, 
crack shot of the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad Police team, had a Colt Officers’ 
Model Target Revolver at the Camp 
Ritchie shoot that had been fitted with a 
special Shooting Master barrel. The 
Shooting Master barrel increased the 
weight of the Officers’ Model in the for- 
ward end to such an extent that it allowed 
for steadier holding in rapid-fire shooting 
and balanced the gun beautifully. 
“The heavy-barrel idea interested us, 
I don’t mind saying, and we took the mat- 


| ter up at the factory, inasmuch as we saw 


in this new-type barrel the possibility of 
making the Officers’ Model even more 
efficient for target shooting. The factory 
designed a special barrel that would fit 
the Officers’ Model and give an added two 
ounces of weight in the forward end of 
the gun. 

“Every one who has seen the heavy- 
barrel model feels that it is one of the 
biggest improvements ever made in a 
target arm, and we are absolutely certain 
that this gun is going on to even greater 
The bar- 
rel is tapered, the same as the Shooting 
and is fitted with a full- 
face front-sight blade, exactly as furnished 
with the Shooting Master. It not only adds 
to the efficiency of the gun in rapid-fire 
shooting, but will increase steadiness in 
any type of match. The heavy barrel also 
adds to the looks of the gun. 

“The new Officers’ Model the 
same 


with 


going to discontinue the standard-type 
mi idel, but shooters can secure the heavy- 
type model at the same price by specifying 
‘heavy-type barrel’.’ 

All of which goes to prove that the 
brightest ideas are frequently the simplest 
and most obvious. 

Long ago we tried to improvise a simi- 
lar idea by wiring a strip of lead under- 
neath the barrel of a Colt Woodsman. 
The result was never particularly satis- 
factory because the weight was not prop- 
erly distributed, and instead of adding to 
the gun's balance it hay-wired it. 

However, the Officers’ Model is some- 
and it looks like Leo 
done the target-pistol 
shooting fraternity a real favor. And 
don’t s’pose your Uncle Samuel Colt is 
the least bit mad about it either !—B. N. 


Gratcoisky has 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MAKE IT A CYLINDER GUN 


Please give me any information you can on the 
advantages and disadvantages of American and 
foreign makes of automatics and revolvers. Also, 
please tell me which make and calibre would be 
the best all-round gun. I would like to get a gun, 
either a .38 or .45 calibre, or its equivalent. I 
which has great 
penetration, which can be used in quick-draw 
work, and which will not get out of order. I hear 
a lot about the advantages that the .38 Super 
Colt has over the Luger. Has it all they say? 

Sam BERGER. 


Ans.—In the matter of handguns, American- 
made automatic pistols and revolvers hold un- 
disputed world supremacy. There are no auto- 
matics made anywhere in the world that are as 
good as our own, and by this I do not except the 


German Luger. 
The information is correct that the Colt .38 
Super automatic cartridge is the most powerful 


Loaded with the 130-grain 
bullet, either hollow-point or metal-cased, the 
cartridge develops 1300 ft. seconds muzzle 
velocity, and 490 ft. pounds muzzle energy. By 
omparison, the 9 mm. Luger pistol cartridge 
with 124-grain bullet develops 1210 ft. seconds 
muzzle velocity and 400 ft. “~~ muzzle energy. 

f vou are looking for a handgun that is 


standard pistol load. 


powerful, has great penetration, and that can be 
used in quick-draw work, the automatic is not 
quite the gun you want. You should have a cylin. 
der gun, and I suggest the .38-44 calibre in either 
the Smith & Wesson Outdoorsman or the Colt 
Shooting Master. 
Contrary to popular belief, the automatic is not 
a good gun for defense on a surprise attack, 
where the first shot may mean your life or your 
assailant’s. The automatic is an excellent mili- 
tary arm, because a soldier going into action has 
his gun all ready, cocked and with the safety 
off, and in this kind of an encounter, rapidity 
of fire is extremely important. But the real de- 
fensive gun for quick-action work is the cylinder 
handgun shot either single or preferably double. 
action, 
SuootinGc Eptror, 


MAY BE AN IMITATION 


Among the guns that I have in my collection, 
there is an old muzzle-loading shotgun that was 
used by my grandfather fifty or sixty years ago, 
It is a double-barrel shotgun, approximately the 
size of a 12-gauge, being 50 inches long over- 
all. The barrels are 33 inches long. It has a 
straight grip, and the forearm and stock are in 
one piece, 27 inches overall. The grip is check- 
ered nicely, and the drop at comb is 13% inches 
and at heel 2% inches. Both locks are marked 
“Manton.”” Locks, hammers and trigger guard 
are nicely engraved. The ramrod fits underneath 
the barrel. There are four proofmarks underneath 
the barrels, and they look like crowns. 

I would appreciate it greatly if you would give 
me any information as to the date of manufac- 
ture, where made, and if this old gun is a genu- 
ine Manton, Also any other information in re- 
gard to Manton guns. 


Epwarp H. Tessennorr. 


gun is an 
famous product of Joseph Man- 
ton. There were many. Some were marked merely 

“Manton.” Other imitators went so far as t 
mark their guns “J. Manton.” If your gun were 
an original Joseph Manton, the full name of its 
maker would be stamped on. 

The proofmarks you refer to under the renew 9 
do not jibe at all with the records. The pri 
mark of an original Joseph Manton gun was a 
rectany ‘le enclosing a crown and the inscription 

“Joseph Manton Patent.’ The date of manufac- 
ture of the original Joseph Manton guns was in 
the early part of the 19th Century, about 1810. 

The early double-barrel Joseph Manton shotguns 
in good condition are relatively scarce today be- 
cause they were not simply relegated to the attic 
as obsolete, but passed on to game -keepers, gar- 


Ans.—I am inclined to think your 
imitation of the 


deners, and were even put to the lowly work of 
crow-scaring so long as they would function. They 
had an economic application up to the limit of 


their utility, and were therefore worn out rather 
than left to become valued curiosities. 


SuHootine Epitor. 


BUCK CAN’T OUT-RUN IT 


I am a continual reader of your column and 


note with interest the different types and_ sizes 
in rifles, the .32-20, the .25-20, .30-06, 7 mm. 
and others, but do not recall ever seeing men- 


tioned the .38-55 Winchester lever-action. I re- 
cently acquired this make of rifle, being of the 
1894 Model, same in perfect condition, having 
been fired not more than a dozen times, and would 
like to know just what game shooting this par- 
ticular rifle is best adapted for. 


Henry R. Davis. 


Ans.—This particular cartridge is somewhat 
of a back number in these high-velocity days. 
With its 255-grain bullet it develops only 1320 
ft. seconds muzzle velocity in the standard 
cartridge and 1550 ft. seconds muzzle velocity 


in the high-power type. 
A farmer friend of mine over in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, with whom I hunt occasionally, 


shoots one of the Model 94's in this calibre. His 
friends, including myself, frequently kid him 
and tell him that a healthy ion can outrun the 
bullet. But he knows full well that we are only 
joshing, and that while the is distinctly 
a low-power cartridge, yet it still remains a very 
effective deer cartridge in brushy cover where 
the shooting range doesn’t exceed fifty to seventy- 
five yards, as a rule, and where the range is 
kg de as short as thirty yards. 

My friend kills his deer regularly with the old 


38-55 


38-55 just as often as the season rolls around. 
When that 255-grain slug plunks into a buck 
he generally stays plunked. It is not an ideal 


deer cartridg but for close and intermediate 
range in brushy and heavily wooded deer cover, 
the old gun is still capable of giving a very good 
account of itself. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


THE CHOKE DOES THE TRICK 


I just bought a Winchester pump, 16 gauge 
Model 12 with 26-inch barrel. The salesman told 
me that the 26-inch barrel would give satisfactory 
penetration and pattern with any standard load. 
Incidentally, the gun is full choke. 

I am accustomed to guns with 30-inch barrels 
and must confess that the 26-inch barrel mz ade me 
skeptical as to satisfactory performance. Please 
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tell me what you can about this gun. Is any size 
shot particularly recommended? I use No. 6 
chilled on pheasant as a rule. 

RoNALD FREDERICKSON. 


Ans.—The salesman told you the truth when 
he said that the 26-inch barrel on your new gun 
would give satisfactory penetration and pattern 
with any standard load. 

Most people make the mistake of thinking 
barrel length determines the hard shooting qual- 
ities of a shotgun. This is not true. It is the choke 
at the muzzle that determines range and a 
power. Extra barrel length does increase velocity 
slightly, true, but for practical purposes this | 
increase is so slight that it has no meaning 

The 26-inch full-choke barrel will dean as 
hard and kill as far as the 30-inch full-choke bar- 
rel, Your preference in shot size is correct. 

Suootine Epitor. 


NOT MEANT TO TAKE ’EM 


I am the owner of a Model 12, 20-gauge Win- 


chester pump gun, and while this Company makes 
the statement in its catalog that this gun will 
chamber a 234-inch shell, I find that these shells 
are too long for my gun. They jam coming out 
of the magazine. My gun will not use a shell 
longer than 2'4-inches. Can you tell me if there 
is anything wrong with my gun, or is it really 
meant to handle a 2 234-inch shell without jamming ? 


G. L. CaMtiranp. 


Ans.—I know what your trouble is. You have 
one of the Model 12 Winchester pump guns that 


were made fifteen or twenty years ago, before | 


the present maximum l-ounce 20-gauge load in 
the 234-inch shell was developed. 

I know all about this—because I bought one of 
these very guns myself six or seven years ago, as 
a used gun, and had one deuce of a time when I 
took it out on a Saturday afternoon to shoot 
crows. Unfortunately, I took with me only the 

inch shells. Result was, I shot a single-shot 
gun all afternoon. The man who used this gun be- 
os wre me evidently thought that all he had to do to 
< his gun to use the 234-inch shell would be to 
wre out the chamber. Alas, with that accom. 
plished, he then discovered that the action was 
made only to take the 2'%-inch shell and he was 
right back where he started from. So I bought his 
mistake’”’ and learned something too. 

The best thing for you to do is to stick to the 
standard 7-ounce load. It’s a good gun you 
have, and that’s a good load for upland hunt- 
ing. I sometimes think that using the over-size 

ads in any gauge is a lot of horse-radish any- 
how. I know that for all the upland game I kill 
with the 20-gauge, I could just as well use a 

-ounce load as the maximum shell that care 
ries 20 to 30 more pellets in it. 

SHootinGc Eprtrtor. 


NO SUCH PREPARATION 


I have a 10-gauge Remington automatic shot- 
gun that is very badly pitted in the barrel. 
Kindly advise as to the decrease in the gun’s 
effectiveness which this pitting causes, I have 
been told that there is a preparation on the 
market that can be used to fill the pits. If such 
is the case, can you give me the name of it? 

C. A, Batpwin. 


Ans.—An oversight caused you to refer to the 

gg ton automatic as a 10-gauge, instead of 

As far as I know, a 10-gauge automatic has 
never been built. 

Too bad about your gun barrel becoming bad- 
ly pitted. That was the one bad habit of our 
old-fashioned corrosive primers. If one let his 
gun stand without cleaning, corroded pits were 
bound to result. 

With our new ammunition this is no longer the 
case. As a result I seldom clean a shotgun, aside 
from just wiping off the surface with an oiled 

rag to prevent rust from moisture. 

If there is any preparation made for filling 
pits in a gun barrel, I have never heard of it. 
No one but a fakir would have the nerve to offer 
such an absurd fraud. 

In his monumental work, The Modern Gun- 
smith, James V. Howe says, with reference to 
pitted shotgun barrels: 

“When a shotgun barrel is full of deep pits, 
it will be better to rebore it, provided the thick- 


ness of the barrels will permit such an opera- | 


tion. But if the defects in the bore are less 
severe, they may often be polished out with a 
number of hand operations, and these will have 
no serious effect upon the pattern. Naturally the 
bore will be somewhat enlarged, but as you will 
be using the abrasive material from the breech 
end, such a slight enlargement usually improves 
the pattern provided they are even and turn 
toward the muzzle. When working close to the 
muzzle, try not to bell-mouth the extreme point 
of delivery— the end of the bore. 

“If deep rust pits have appeared in a Damas- 
cus barrel, it is ruined, because the rust has 
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Better get in some more Crab Double my standing order on 
Orchard. More people are calling Crab Orchard. Its high quality 
for it than any other straight and low price is making i it sell 


like hot cakes. | 
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| Have the liquor store send up a artificially treated—it is a gen- 
| case of Crab Orchard for the holi- uine straight Kentucky whis- 
| days—it’s the one whiskey all key. Enormous popularity 

our friends like. makes its low price possible. 


eaten out the iron strand between the steel and | 


it is almost an impossibility to rebore the barrel 
with ~ enlarging it to such an extent that 
standard wads will not hold back the powder 
gases. It will be extremely dangerous to use 





A PRODUCT OF 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


Crab O 


STRAIGHT KENTUCKY WHISKEY 





A year ago Crab Orchard was 
one of hundreds of new brands 
—today it is America’s largest- 
selling straight whiskey. Qual- 
ity tells! Naturally aged and 
bottled from the barrel—not 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


Produced by the same 





distillers: 
OLD GRAND DAD OLD HERMITAGE 
OLD TAYLOR MOUNT VERNON RYE 
OLD McBRAYER REWCO RYE 
OLD CROW OLD OVERHOLT RYB 
SUNNY BROOK OLD FARM RYE 


—_ a rebored barrel with modern high-velocity | 


otgun ammunition.” 
SHootine Epriror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 


Straight as a string 
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any 


advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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THE SIXTH LORDSHIP 
By Bob Nichols 


TARS fell on Alabama, but the ocean 

fell on Lordship at the Sixth Annual 

Great Eastern National Telegraphic 

Skeet Championship, Saturday and 
Sunday, Sept. 15th and 16th. 

I’m not sure which ocean it was, but I 
think it was the Pacific. There was so 
much of it, and it was so very, very wet. 
And then, too, there was something about 
the outcome of the Team Championship 
that strengthens one’s belief that it really 
was the Pacific Ocean and nothing but. 

Getting to the point quickly, and break- 
ing the news briefly without further ado, 
it is our pleasure to report that the Los 
Angeles-Santa Monica Skeet Club team 
from the Pacific slope gave a perfect imi- 
tation of Lochinvar and Lindbergh—to 
come out of the west and take the Fie_p 
& STREAM Cup away from the east by the 
very decisive five-man team score of 483 x 
500, for a team average of 96.6 per cent— 
which, take it from one who knows his 





Edited by Bos NICHOLS 


temperatures, is just as hot as all get-out! 

The runner-up team, the Nassau (L.1.) 
Trapshooting Club No. 1, was only three 
degrees less hot with a clean 480 x 500 
and a team percentage of 96 per cent. But 
that wasn't hot enough. 

But to get back to the winners. It’s an 
old adage in box-fighting circles that a 
good big man can always beat a good lit- 
tle man. Ii this theory is infallible, and it 
seems that it is, the Frecp & STREAM Cup 
is due to stay out on the Pacific coast for 
a long, long time. Because each and every 
man on the winning Los Angeles-Santa 
Monica team weighs just ten pounds less 
than a Shetland pony. Boy, they do grow 
big men out there. I guess they have to 
grow ’em big, because they have so much 
rough country to tramp down, 

Here’s the way these weighty westerners 
do things. It seems that up to the last mo- 
ment there was only hope in the hearts of 
the Los Angeles-Santa Monica crew that 
they would be able to come east for the big 
shoot. But look out for these western boys 
when they start hoping. You'll bear in 
mind that Colonel Lindbergh did this same 
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Become 
a better 
Game 


Shot 


sort of a hoping job long before he added 
the Colonel to his name. 

Well, the boys hoped around, individu- 
ally and collectively, for two or three 
weeks, all the time the Lordship date loom- 
ing nearer and the feet getting colder. And 
then what do you think happens! Ralph 
Cook Scott, who learned a lot of swell 
parlor tricks out in Bombay, was rum- 
maging around in one of his old suits one 
day, clear in the back of the closet—it was 
one of those suits bought back in 1929, by 
the way—when what did he come upon in 
one of the vest pockets but $2,000 in ready 
cash, An insignificant sum under most cir- 
cumstances, but in this case a paltry two 
grand saved the day for California. 


U PON realizing that it was cash money 
he had in his hands, Ralph hysteri- 
cally grabbed the telephone and called his 
four playmates together. In a few moments 
they rushed in on hint and wept on his 
shoulder for pure joy, and if you don't 
think Ralph Cook Scott had something on 
his shoulders you don’t know your Atlas. 
And S$0-O0-0-0-0-0-0, aS Mr. Wynn would 


California out in front! The Los Angeles-Santa Monica Skeet Club team, winners of the Frecp & StREAM Cup at the 6th Annual 


Lordship Five-Man Team Skeet Championship 


l. to r., 


Majer R. Slater, 98; J. L. Don Morrison, 94; Albert K. Lucas, 98; E. F. 


Warner, publisher of Fiecp & StREAM, making the presentation; Robert D. Wilfong, 95; Ralph Cook Scott, 98. Team Total 483 
x 500. Team average 96.6 per cent. Total team weight well over a thousand pounds on the hoof 
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say, they all sat down and had a good cry 
together and then up and wired Mr. Swan 
of the Remington Arms Company that they 
were coming east with bells on—that is, 
on their gun muzzles. 

The rest is history. They came east. The 
big Fretp & StreEAM Championship Cup 
went west. And a lot of eastern hopes 
went south. 

There is one thing we in the east here 
have to be thankful for. This was the fact 
that one intrepid warrior from the Essex 
Skeet Club of _ path Conn., K. K. Nielsen, 
had the hard-bitten nerve to stand up in 
the face of the western onslaught and win 
the Individual Championship when six 
were tied at 98—three of whom belonged 
to the self-same Los Angeles-Santa Mon- 
ica team. 

This shoot-off was dramatic. Six 98’s 
line up at the No. 1 post and a rainy dusk 
is settling fast. The 6-squad go through 
No. 1 Station like a machine. Station No. 
2. Straight again. Station No. 3. Majer 
Slater, the iron boy of the Sierras misses 
an outgoer. A gasp of astonishment goes 
up from the crowd. 

Station No. 4. Al K. Lucas, the iron 
boy of the Sierras, drops a high-trap bird. 
Another gasp of astonishment from the 
crowd. Dusk is settling down. The wind 
blows soggy and wet from the Sound. 
The hoarse whisper of the “surf” rises. 
The tide is coming in. (Of course, I don’t 
suppose the boys from the west would call 
this a real surf. In the effete east here, 
particularly up at Lordship, we hold that 
there is a surf in the Sound that you can 
hear, while the boys out on the west coast 





Individual Champ! K. K. Nielsen, Essex, 
Conn., 98 x 100 and 25 x 25 in shoot-off 


hold that a sound in the surf should be a 
noise that you can’t hear above.) 

Station No. 5. Everybody straight. Sta- 
tion No. 6. Ralph Cook Scott, the iron 
boy of the Sierras, misses an outgoer from 
the low trap. A gasp of astonishment from 
the gallery. The grind goes on. 

Station No. 7. All passed. Station No. 8. 
No flukes. Stz ation 1 in the doubles. R. G. 
Merriman, the iron boy of the Green 
Mountains, misses an outgoer going out in 
the gloaming. Someone in the gallery hic- 
coughs. The referee calls dead. It’s a close 
decision. 

The suspense is getting terrible. Through 
it all, K. K. Nielsen, the iron boy from the 
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Ladies’ Champion! Mrs. Sidney R. Small, 
Detroit Country Club, with 95 x 100 


foothills of the Berkshires, marches on. 

Station 2 in the doubles. Lou C. Delmon- 
ico, the iron boy of the Pocono Mountains, 
misses a bird. Nobody can tell which. 
Neither can the referee, hardly. 

Station No. 6 in the doubles. Everybody 
shoots twice. Darkness is all but on us. 

Station No. 7 in the doubles. Darkness 
is all but on us again, only more so. Some- 
body misses. No one knows who. Some- 
body else misses. Again’ nobody knows 
who. Ah, the referee knows. And so does 
that stalwart skeeter, K. K. Nielsen, the 
iron boy from the foothills of the Berk- 
shires ! 

The last gun-crack sounds. Thousands 
of people mill around in the lamplight to 
see who’s who and why. A great shout 
goes up. Somebody says it’s K. K. Nielsen, 
the new Lordship Champion. Nielsen says, 
“Who—me?” which makes it perfectly 
unanimous. 

All gather in the Clubhouse. Eltinge 
Warner presents the FreLp & STREAM Cup 
to the Los Angeles-Santa Monica teain. 
Bill Foster and Henry Ahlin of | the 
N.S.S.A. present prizes, commendations, 
also felicitations. Flashlights explode. The 


Runner-up in the Individual! R. G. Mer- 
riman, Montpelier, Vt., 98 x 100 and 24 x 
25 in the shoot-off 
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presence of press photographers is be- 
trayed. Everybody surges for front-row 
position. 

Jimmy Robinson, veteran and cherubic 
trapshooting editor of Sports Afield, 
beams and says, “My, my!” 

Ed Smith, who used to be the editor of 
National Sportsman and Skeetshooting 
News, beams and says, “My, my! 

Ray Trullinger, rod-and-gun editor of the 


Runner-up in the Ladies’ Championship! 


Mrs. R. G. Merriman, Montpelier, Vt., 
93 x 100. Broke her first 25 on the previous 
day. Watch out for her next year 


N.Y. World-Telegram (one of the smart- 
est newspapers in New York, although it 
persists in the dumbest anti-gun editorial 
slant), beams and says, “My, my!” 

Just a first-class trio of my-my-ing old 
beamers. 

The Sixth Lordship Great Eastern and 
National Telegraphic Skeet Shoot had 
passed into history. 

And now to review some of the sidelights 
of the biggest and most colorful event in 
the annals of Skeetdom. 

First of all comes the interesting fact 
that 233 skeet shooters from widely scat- 
tered sections of the country took part in 
the great contest. 

Second, the most amazing fact comes to 
light that slightly more than 60 per cent 
ot the contestants shot 90 or better. This 
just goes to show how rapidly proficiency 
is coming to the front in this newest shot- 
gun game. And it gives one pause to reflect 
on just how long it will be before it may 
become necessary for us to shoot 200-tar- 
get matches in order to establish suprem- 
acy—or how long it will be before we have 
21-yard, 22-yard, 23-yard, 24-yard, and 25- 
yard skeeters to correspond to trapshoot- 
ing’s backward retreat from the 16-yard 
firing-line. 

Now to get back to the California boys 
again for a moment before closing. You 
just can’t get away from these boys for 
very long at a a time—any more than you 

can get out of sight of the Empire State 
Building in New York City. Browse 
around from one subject to another if you 
like, or move about from place to place, 
thither and yon, but all of a sudden you 
are going to find yourself or somebody 
else saying ‘ California, here they come. 
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N E W B O O K S And now here they are once more: 


Someone in authority vouches for this 
: — * . 


story on Maje Slater. When the California 
Wild Foul } Decoys 


quintet reached Chicago, the leader of the 
pack said to Maje, “Now we're in Chicago. 
Of course you want to see Michigan Ave- 
nue.” But got no further than that. 
“But I don't want to see Michigan Ave- 
nue,” replied Maje Slater gravely, “I just 
want to shoot skeet.” 
by Joel Barber 
You can’t hit a duck out of range. 
Good decoys bring them in. This 
book tells how to select and make 
decoys that get results. 120 fascinat- 
ing photographs, working-drawings 
and color plates. $6.00 


_When they got to New York, the leader 
of the Boy Scouts of California again re- 
minded Maje that they were in New York 
City, and that he ought to get out and 
glimpse his first view of Broadway. 
“But I don’t want to see Broadway,” 
replied Maje plaintively, “I just want to 
: 3 
De Shootinest Gent’man 
by Nash Buckingham 
A great sporting character now in a 
book! The old darky guide and his 
friends make a volume of sporting 
stories in a beautiful gift edition. 950 
copies only ; order yours now! $7.50 


shoot skeet.” 
Fishing a Trout Stream 


With the result that Maje Slater made a 
continuous trip from California to Con- 
Any Luck? 
both by Eugene V. Connett 


Two practical, helpful books for 
every fisherman. Fishing a Trout 
Stream is the first and only book 
that shows you in pictures every step 
involved in fishing for and catching 
trout. 950 numbered copies only at | 
$7.50. Any Luck? is a book of 
reminiscences and advice. $3.50 


DERRYDALE PRESS 


127 East 34th Street, New York 





Junior Champ! M. L. Pitman, Jr., 43 x 50 


necticut—where he arrived on a Tuesday, 
| settled down to shoot skeet, and kept ever- 
mesenenneunene lastingly at it until Sunday night Sept. 
| 16th—and here I am to tell the world that 


Makes ONE GUN Right the kid jolly well did what he set his mind 
( } ) i.e) 
for ANY Shooting!| °"))'°3" 3. 


, What I mean! 





O.K. FOR SOFT SHOULDERS 


EGARDLESS of the truth that skeet 

is the grandest shotgun game ever 

| devised, the fact remains that among the 
tough boys who know their onions, the 
handtrap still reigns supreme as offering 
the sportiest clay-target shooting in the 





With a Poly Choke on your pump or 
automatic you can shoot any pattern 


needed from cylinder to full choke 





by simply turning the Poly Choke inal 

with your fingers to the proper set- |} ?USINEess. 
ting. Send for folder. rhe only trouble with the handtrap 
THE POLY CHOKE COMPANY game, up to the present, has been the fact 
‘ that, unless you hire someone to do your 

Hartford, Conn. “We ° ¢ ° “ae ail 

throwing, most of the participants who 
voluntarily take turns with the handtrap 





will show up at their respective jobs next 
day with shoulders so sore as to be use- 


SHOOT 25 SKEET 


ios ae dea tien, Prefclency tn oo exactly | less for lifting anything heavier than 
taki ean od be ined when you have an exact hbumble-bee feathers. 
rder mental pieture of t you are to do, The 3 o ae a a 
Skeet Sheet tells you exactly what to do to break every _But, Allah be praised, the Remingtons 
bird fom Bish snd lew Reuse st cach station Skeet f Bridgeport are bringing out a new 
sheet 2.00 ea Ostpal . 

, ny handtrap that entirely does away with 


SILVERMINE KENNELS 


Comstock Hill charley -horse in 


this Monday morning 
the pitching arm. 
It isn’t likely that the new Remington 


handtrap will be on the market for three 








Norwalk, Conn. 


Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 










ear up the target—make | or four months yet. But as soon as it 
| prominent shooters | does go to market, our humble prediction 
atgun. Send r \is that it will be gobbled up—because it 


|is far and wide the sweetest, easy-throw- 
| ingest handtrap we ever flipped a blue- 
| rock with. 

Sorry we haven't a picture to show, 


F.W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio | 
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Wide World Photos 
28-Gauge Champion! Ollie Mitchell of 
the Waltham Gun Club, 50 x 50 


but same didn’t arrive in time to catch 
this issue of your favorite magazine. How- 
ever, the trap is so extremely simple in its 
construction that description of its prin- 
ciple makes extra illustration practically 
unnecessary. 

In brief, the primary force that throws 
the target from the trap is now supplied 
by a tension spring on the target carrier. 
You “cock” the trap with a light pressure 
of the hand before throwing. A slow, easy- 
swinging motion of your arm simply 
serves to unleash the whip-like throwing 
force of this tension spring—and your 
target goes skimming gaily over the land- 
scape at considerably greater distance than 
we have ever been able to throw with a 
handtrap before, and most certainly with 
a whole lot less effort than has ever been 
extended before. 

As proof of this, a battery of Reming- 
ton student engineers volunteered to throy 
practice targets with these handtraps for 
the boys who were waiting their turn on 
the shooting fields at Lordship, September 
16th, during the Great Eastern champion- 
ship skeet shoot. Several of these student 
engineers threw as many as 800 targets 
each that Sunday, and, after a canvass the 
following morning, not one of them had 
or arm that was so lame as 
to be really uncomfortable! —B. N 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
Dr. 


.410-Gauge Champion! R. G. Vance 


of the Waltham Gun Club, 44 x 50 
Wide 


World Photos 
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Better Hunting 


HAT the Seuare 


ization of Squareshooters was or- 
ganized just in the nick of time is 
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Better Sportsmanship 


organ- 


becoming more — every day. 


For instance, within the last 
few weeks we have seen 
what looks like a purely 
political movement,  dis- 
guised under the banner of 
California women’s clubs, 
that sought (and still seeks ) 
to make hand firearms ille- 
gal weapons in California. 

Even the long-haired men 
in that state are appearing 
in print against the sports- 
men’s guns. Witness the fol- 
lowing quotation seut in by 
a reader of the San Fran- 
cisco Daily News and pub- 
lished in that paper. Square- 
shooters everywhere can do 
much to offset sentiment of 
this kind: 

‘The fact remains that 
deer in California will soon 
be exterminated and for the 
protection of deer and such 
other game which these 
noble sportsmen extermin- 
ate, the gun law should in- 
clude rifles and shotguns 
and the game laws should 
prevent any shooting of liv- 
ing things whatsoever.” 


| gee let's turn to a 
grand letter from 
Squareshooter Jack Craw- 
ford in Florida. Jack, alone 
and unaided, has pledged 
more than a hundred mem- 
bers of the SQUARE CIRCLE 
in his own locality. Here’s 
his welcome letter : 

“IT have solved the prob- 
lem,” he says, “of increas- 
ing the bird-life in my ter- 
ritory. This season, if every 
hunter, each time he goes 


to the woods, will take with him a small 


Edited by Jep MEans 
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Better Fishing 


cents’ worth of scratch-feed over this area. 
Last Sunday morning, I broke camp be- 
fore daylight and selected a stand about 


the center of my experiment. Just as day 





MEMBER’S PLEDGE 


I I pledge myself to observe state 

and Federal fish and game laws 
strictly to the letter, for I believe 
that only by individual observance 
of these laws can I help restore 
and improve fishing and hunting 
conditions. 


2 I pledge myself at all times to 
consider myself an ally of the 
state and Federal fish and game 
conservation departments, and will 
report violations and_ violators 
without fear or favor. 
3 I pledge myself to distribute 
grain in my avorite covers 
during each winter, when snow 
covers the ground, for I know 
that a well-fed game bird can re- 
sist almost any weather. 
4 During the dead of snow-cov- 
ered winter I pledge myself to 
construct at least one shelter in 
each of my favorite covers, either 
of brush or corn-stalks, under 
which I shall scratch away the 
snow and ice and expose the sand 
and gravel which a game bird 
needs with its feeding. 
5 I pledge myself to fire at least 
twenty-five shells each year in 
the off-shooting season at harmful 
hawks, owls, crows, stray hunting 
cats and other predators, for I 
know that these take heavy toll of 
our game. 


6 I pledge myself never to leave 
behind me in the woods or 
fields any dangerous fire hazards 
in the form of smoldering cigar- 
ette stubs, match ends, cigar butts 
or pipe ashes, and I shall always 
see that my campfire is wet down 
and thoroughly extinguished be- 
fore I leave it. 
7 I pledge myself to discourage 
at all times, and prevent when- 
ever possible, the spring burning 


of dry grass, weeds and shrubbery 
from the land, for I know that 
this does the land no particular 
good, and does do our song and 
game birds definite harm by rob- 
bing them of their seasonal food 
supply and natural protective cov- 
ering from predators. 


x I pledge myself always to re- 


spect land owners’ rights, ask 
permission to enter upon land or 
stream, carefully refrain from 
damaging fences, trees, livestock 
or any other property of landown- 
ers—and in case any damage 
should result through accident, I 
shall promptly report same and 
make satisfactory settlement. In 
short, I pledge myself to live up 
to the definition of a gentleman- 
sportsman to the letter, knowing 
this to be the underlying princi- 
ple of the SQUARE CIRCLE. 
9 As a member of the local 

SQUARE CIRCLE club in my 
community, I pledge myself to 
take an interest in the younger 
members of the SQUARE CIR- 
CLE and to teach them what I 
have Jearned about the safe and 
skillful way to handle firearms and 
the successful ways to fish and 
hunt. In short, I shall take plea- 
sure in passing on to tomorrow's 
sportsmen of America all the 
fine points about gunning and fish- 
ing that I have had to pick up 
through blundering, unguided ex- 
noe 
10 ! pledge myself to vote 

against (or if not yet of vot- 

ing age, as soon as I am, I pledge 
myself to vote against) any state 
legislator or Congressman or Sen- 
ator who sponsors or favors any 
bill or measure that denies the 
freeborn American his right to 
possess and bear firearms. 


Square Circle Ten Commandments 


sack of grain or scratch-feed, and scatter of about ten acres, 


it over where he happens to be hunting, 


“About a month ago I selected an area 
including lowland and cLe. However, 
which don’t have a sportsmen’s club. It 
seems to me that under such conditions, 


upland, where I had seen very little bird- 
bird-life will appear almost miraculously. life. Three times a week I scattered twenty 


was breaking,  red-birds, 
thrushes, blue-birds and 
jays started coming in. A 
little later three beautiful 
wild turkeys. Next, quail 
seemed to appear out of 
nowhere, grown birds and 
young, just able to fly. I 
am convinced that our wild- 
life has a means of com- 
municating from great dis- 
tances, and will probably 
come from adjoining coun- 
ties to plentiful feed. 


HERE is just one 

drawback to this sys- 
tem, unless they are all 
members of the SQUARE 
Circe, some few hunters 
might use this method to 
bait and kill, instead of 
baiting to save and increase 
the wild-life and game. 

“As Nature is my God 
anyway, I certainly felt 
closer to Him out there in 
the woods amongst the wild- 
life, that Sunday morning, 
than I would have felt in 
church.” 

You are right, Jack. 
Nothing against the church 
members at all. More pow- 
er to them. But it just so 
happens that some of us are 
built that way, and I too 
have felt the same thing 
which you describe so beau- 
tifully. 

Nice letter from Square- 
shooter Max B. Hardy, 
from Albany, Georgia, who 
Says: 

“It appears that all sports- 
men’s organizations worthy 


of the name are backing the SQUARE Cir- 


there are some localities 


Florida Sportsmen’s Association—all Squareshooters—at annual barbecue August 30 at Orlando. The Association is getting 
fine results in its fight to keep Florida’s black bass for sportsmen, instead 
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of letting them be netted for market 
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Actual Size 
of Volumes 
8 x 1054 inches 


ForEVERY GunLover 


Whether you are amateur or professional, if 
you enjoy trap shooting and small and big 
game hunting, and are a real lover of guns 
here’s the best news in years. We've just 
published 


THE MODERN 
GUNSMITH 


By JAMES V. HOWE 


This is the most authoritative work ever writ- 
tén on gunsmithing and gunmaking—two 
handsome volumes packed to overflowing with 
just the kind of information and just the 
sort of Ulustrations that every sportsman has 
wanted to have about guns. 
Philip B. Sharpe Says: 
He has given a tremendous amount of in 
formation which has never before appeared 
in print and at the same time has condensed 
entire books on the subject into a chapter or 
so. It is a book which every true gun bug 
hould have.”’"——Firearms Editor, ‘‘Outdoors.” 
Fred Fletcher Says: 

The volumes should prove invaluable to 
gunners who want to know how to get the 


highest degree of accuracy from their fire- 
arms, how to adjust sights, and how, in fact, 
to hans lle a gun in every p articular. Rod 
ind (itt , The De News w York. 


home ‘and Navy Resitce Save 


“The most authoritative work ever written on 





gunsmithing and gunmaking.” 
Very Easily Understood 

My hobby is Kun and up until a time ago 
I was interest only in shooting. Since then I have 
found that I « ould louble the pleasure that I get 
from my guns by a little ‘tinkering 1 believe that 
Mr. Howe work will enable me to get far better 
results at a great iving in time and mone The 
ure very easily understood even by an amateur wit! 
as little experience have _— I am gre atl y 
eased Vv e be D Town = t 
ington Compre ( Caandon Mi ipp 


W ouldn’t Part WwW ith It for the W orld 


It is the greatest thing I have ever seen in the 
way of gun book Wouldn't part with mine for t 
world Wesley J. Esser, Easthampton, Mass 

Many Beautiful Illustrations 
Both volume are profusely illustrated with nearly 

00 artisti and serupulously exact drawings, i 

cluding over 100° halt-tone of progressive and 


finished work 


ACT NOW and Save $5.00 


Due to the increased cx of production and ma- 

terials, the price of rhe Modern Gunsmitl wil 

increase $5 a set after January 1 1935. Take 

advantage of the present price and order now 

Two volumes, Fabrikoid binding, 879 pages. 
$15.00 a set. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 





Send me ““The M sunsmith complete in two 
volume I enclose $3 t payme if satisfactory 
I will retain the we ork and send you $2.00 per month 
thereafter unt $15 in all ha been paid. Otherwise 
I will return the books within five days at your ex 
pense, you will refund the money I have paid, and 
1 will owe you nothir Dept. 1460 
Nat esse 
Achat 

Tow St 
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Florida Squareshooters confiscate and de- 
stroy 700 yards of seine which was being 
used illegally for taking bass 


the organization of a sportsmen’s club 
based on the principles of the SQUARE 
CircLe—and made up of the individual 
members of the SQUARE CrrcLe in that 
locality—would be of great influence.” 

Glad you brought up the point, Max. 
This has been the plan of the SQUARE 
CixcLe all along—to organize into local 
units with headquarters here at Fretp & 

STREAM. 

Here’s another swell letter from Square- 
shooter Kenneth Pugh and his “girl 
friend,” Violet Armstrong, both of Ohio: 

“IT never did like chin whiskers so I cast 
my vote with the SQuARE CrrcLe, and 
since my buddy doesn’t like the idea of 
being a bearded lady, she also pledges her- 
self to the Ten Commandments of the 
SQuARE Circe, plus one more, she will 
see to it that I don’t forget any of the 
Commandments. 

“I wish to make one suggestion, let’s 
have an objective in the matter of politics, 
not merely protect ourselves, but something 
definite, for instance restriction of grazing 
in the national forests. After all a good 
offensive is the best defense, according to 
Napoleon or some other brass hat. Even 
if we didn’t get our restrictive measure 
passed, we would keep the politicians so 





Now—a Button! 


SQUARE 


CIRCLE 
For 
Members 
Only 







J suggestion 
4 of Squareshoot- 
er Cyrus O. Nielsen, 
Pres., Ephraim Fish 
and Game _ Ass‘n, 
Ephraim, Utah, a 
Square Circle metal- 
and-enamel lapel but- 
ton has been struck. 
A neat Square Circle insignia for everyday 
wear in your business suit. For registered 
Square Circle members only. Send 25c to 
defray cost and postage.: Address 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 























busy defending against it they would not 
have time to think of new anti-gun laws.” 

We will close with a very fine letter 
from Squareshooter Edwin E. Nickerson 
of Fitchburg, Mass. : 

“The idea is wonderful! My faith in 
Fietp & STREAM increases in leaps and 
bounds. It fears no political machine but 
bravely sets out to fight it. 

“You have the support of millions of 
American sportsmen, for here we have the 
only ‘big stick’ a politician is afraid of. 
Now let us use this stick wisely and this 
may prove to be the cornerstone of a new 
era of cooperation towards conservation.” 

And now—on to a membership of a 
million Squareshooters ! 

(END OF SQUARE CIRCLE DEPARTMENT) 
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TOUGH GIRL 
(Continued from page 13) 


and one of his other dogs upwind toward 
it, so that the other dog was able to 
point it first. For a moment Tough Girl 
honored the point. Then the instinct for 
supremacy became overpowering. Forget- 
ting everything ™~e her craving to be 
first, she dashed i 

When Will ion es quietly through 
his megaphone, she stopped, but the flut- 
tering of the tethered bird was too much. 
The control of training, reasoning and 
long association was consumed in one 
great berserk blaze. Springing upon the 
bird, she crushed it in her jaws. 

There was every chance that this taste 
of blood would ruin her—make her per- 
manently savage. Will Hen understood 
pe rfectly, but plac ed his reliance on her su- 
perior intelligence. Sending the other dog 
ahead, he stood above her while she tore 
and broke the pheasant’s plumage. 

Sated at last, she looked up and met his 
eyes. She held his stare as long as a dog 
can gaze at a man. Then she looked away. 
Will Hen said, “Aren’t you ashamed?” 
and turned his back on her. 

It was a dramatic moment. Either she 
must feel remorse for her act and signify 
it by some token, or Will Hen would be 
obliged to acknowledge to himself again 
that he didn’t understand dogs. 

As he walked away he knew that she 
was watching him, waiting for him to turn 
and call her. But though his heart ached 
with every step, he could not stop until 
she came to him. Not until he had reached 
the car did he feel that cold muzzle caress- 
ing his hand. 

Looking down at her drooping head and 
tail, he said, “So you do admit you were 
in the wrong!” 

She wagged her tail faintly. 

Will Hen gathered her up. “You're 
showing the usual amount of enthusiasm 
with which a woman admits a fault.” 

The following autumn Will Hen was 
again sitting among the birches on the 
ridge above the Larkspur Game Club. In 
the smoky sunset light he was reading in 
the latest issue of a field-trial magazine 
the report of the Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Field Trial of the club. 


ee place went to a ticked liver and 
white pointer bitch making her field- 
trial début. Cinderella Tough Girl, owned 
by Doctor Bland and handled by Will Hen 
Davidson. During her performance in the 
first series, murmurings were heard among 
the gallery that she was showing cham- 
pionship form. 

“The event was rendered doubly inter- 
esting by the comeback staged by J. J. Mu- 
larkey’s pointer Blue Chip. Those who 
saw this stake last year may remember 
that after showing magnificent form Blue 
Chip threw away the race by chasing a 
bird which his brace-mate was pointing. 
This year, in the first series he seemed 
oblivious to everything except his own 
finds. These were two in number and 
handled in flawless manner, 

“The awarding of second and third places 
was a comparatively easy matter, but Blue 
Chip and Tough Girl were so outstanding 
that a second series was deemed necessary 
to decide the issue. There were tense sec- 
onds as the pair matched strides across the 
stubble field toward the first covert. 
Scarcely had the dogs separated when 
Blue Chip gave indications of having 
winded game. Tough Girl evidently saw 
and recognized these symptoms long be- 
fore the gallery, for while Blue Chip was 
still feeling the wind Tough Girl had cut 
in ahead of him and was sweeping on with 
the speed of a torrent. About sixty yards 
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in front of Blue Chip she came to a point 
with the abruptness of flowing water mag- 
ically transformed to ice.” 

Will Hen gazed over the top of the 
magazine, murmuring reminiscently. “And 
how that other handler did yell to upset 
her, pretending to call his own dog! Lucky 
I'd prepared her for that racket.” 

Two shots sounded on the other side of 
the ridge. Doctor Bland was somewhere in 
the vicinity, trying out Tough Girl after 
her year of training. Will Hen glanced 
around. Perceiving no one, he continued 
reading : 

“This was too much for Blue Chip’s 
jealous nature. The control he had exhib- 
ited in the first series cracked like a shell 
and slipped away. Before Will Hen could 
reach Tough Girl to flush, Blue Chip had 
dashed in ahead of her and chased up the 
bird. Will Hen spoke to Tough Girl in a | 
low, quiet tone. It had its effect, for she | 
continued to hold her head and tail aloft. 

“Unless we miss our guess, more will be 
heard from this little bitch that has emerged | 





from a Cinderella-like obscurity.” 


ILL HEN let the paper slip idly from 

his fingers as he watched a pointer 
bounding through the purple asters of the 
bird field below. She was running as if 
her movements had been set to music. Will 
Hen held his breath, drinking in the har- 
mony of Tough Girl's joyous abandon. 

A moment later two other pointers 
came w riggling through the weeds, a hun- 
ter running after them. A cock pheasant 
flushed. Two shots. The pheasant crum- | 
pled. ' 

Without reloading, the hunter plunged | 
ap the spot where the bird had fallen, | 
but the two dogs were ahead of him. Fol- | 
lowed a commotion in the weeds and shouts 
from the hunter. 

“Let go that bird, you ——! Let go, I 
Say 

Will Hen’s attention was attracted to 
Tough Girl, now at some distance. She 
had just smashed into another spectacular 
point. 

“Doctor Bland!” he shouted. “Look at 


” 


Doctor Bland looked. Stuffing the 
mangled pheasant ina pocket of his hunt- | 
ing coat as he ran, he started toward | 
Tough Girl, Nellie and Honey bounding 
excitedly beside him. 

“Hi!” Wiil Hen shouted. “Don’t run! 
Hey! You've forgotten to reload your 
gun!” 

Heedless, Doctor Bland surged on, Nel- | 
lie and Honey gaining on him ‘steadily. As | 
they closed in on Tough Girl a cock pheas- | 
ant flushed from beneath her nose, offering 
the Doctor, by the time he could stop and 
throw up his gun, a long but not an im- 
possible shot had his gun been loaded. 

With a gesture of impatience, Doctor 
Bland laid down his gun, produced a leash 
and snapped it on Tough Girl. A few min- 
utes later he joined Will Hen on the hill- 
side. 


“For my purpose she’s no better than | 
she was,” the Doctor grumbled. “I'd need 
seven-league boots to keep up with her.” 

Will Hen looked at the leash and Tough 
Girl’s drooping tail. In a flash the story | 
of Cinderella and her two ugly stepsisters | 
came to his mind. After queening it for a | 
day she had been restored to her owner 
and—the kitchen. 

Doctor Bland went on. “Frankly, I am 
disappointed. My idea of a dog is one that 
digs them out like Nellie and Honey.’ 

Will Hen shrugged indifferently. ‘ ‘She 
won first place in the Open All-Age Stake 
last week, over some of the finest dogs in 
the East. 

The Doctor snapped, “I’m not interested 
in trials, and I didn’t employ you to train 
her for that. I want a shooting dog.” 
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IMPORTANT 





to the 


full enjoyment of your 


hunting trips 


You will need protection from cold and damp- 
ness, if you are to enjoy your hunting and 


avoid the risk of contracting illness. 


That’s why many experienced sportsmen pack 
Duofold Underwear as the next most impor- 


tant thing after gun or rifle. 


By reason of its unique fabric in two thin layers, 
Duofold is the ideal underwear for outdoor 
sports. ... It provides a. degree of protection 
against chills that is not approached by any 
single layer undergarment. Yet it is light in 
weight and allows unrestricted freedom of action. 


If you have never worn it—just try a few suits. 
Experience its unequalled service. Thereafter 
you'll never go shooting or fishing without it. 


We recommend styles 724 and 671, in union 
suits or two-piece garments for sports wear. Ask 


your dealer for these Duofold numbers. 


Duofold 


Underwear 





THIS unique fabric, in two 
thin layers, is warmer and lighter 
than a bulky single layer fabric. 
Inner layer, next the skin, is a// 
soft cotton for solid comfort. 
Outer layer, away from the skin, 
contains wool combined with 
Peruvian cotton, rayon, or silk, 
for warmth and protection. The 
wool can’t touch you. No itch. 
No irritation. There’s nothing 
like it for outdoor sports. Send 
coupon for sample. 
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HARLEY’S SHOOTING and 
Driving Mitten 


$ 30 
Postpaid 
Catalog 


Free Will give plenty of warmth 
and comfort in severe weather. Heavy wool fleece lined 
and made of fine grain black leather, strong seams. This 
glove gives freedom of action to the trigger finger 
Sizes 8 to 11 by half sizes. If desired, sent C. O. D 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., inc. °°Btie5o4?"® 





















PACIFIC Pacific Sights ~ 

Frontand Rear for all Rifles? 

ELL “Pacific” Speed Reloading 
co. Tools—Reloading Supplies. 


Send 3c for General Catalog. 
fOr" on remodeling Enfields, 
Krags, Springfields—send 10c. 


Dept. A—355 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















At Home or at Camp 


Enjoy that fireplace with one of our broiling 
forks. Till you’ve eaten meat done over an open 
fire you’ve missed the best. Our fork makes 
it an easy job and lots of fun. Every fireplace 
needs at least one. At camp—at home—on the 
hunting trip—it has its place. Made in sections 
for easy handling—of carbon steel—A beautiful 
utensil. $2.25 each—Five for $10.00. Nothing 
nicer for that sportsman friend's Christmas Gift. 
H. S. KAMPER, Box 591, CLEARFIELD, PA. 
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“She is a shooting dog! None better!” 

Doctor Bland started to speak, changed 
his mind, and produced a_ check-book. 
“Well, I may be able to do something with 
her myself—at least get her over that 
habit of running a mile ahead. What is 
your fee?” 

“Nothing " 

“Oh, come! I expect to pay you some- 
thing.” 

Will Hen shook his head, and started 
down the hill. Casting a backward glance, 
he saw Tough Girl looking after him— 
looking as if she were trying to speak. 
Memories of those days together and eve- 
nings around the open fire filled his mind. 

Suddenly Will Hen paused and then 
slowly retraced his steps. Taking his own 
check-book from his por ket, he wrote a 
check and handed it to the Doctor. 

“There!” he said. “Five hundred dol- 
lars for the dog. She’s worth more, but 
that’s all the money I have.” 

Doctor Bland took the check, studied it 
a moment, then tore it up. 

“Here!” he said, handing Will Hen the 
leash. “Take her! I didn’t know. [—that 
is, I didn’t understand.” 

But Tough Girl understood when Will 
Hen unsnapped the leash, for she _— 
her velvety pacar’ into the palm of his 
hand as they started down the hill. 


OLD PA’TRIDGE 
(Continued from page 20) 


British Columbia is known as Sabine’s 
grouse. It is somewhat larger and usually 
redder than the Eastern birds. It bears the 
designation Bonasa umbellus sabini. The 
Canadian ruffed grouse, which is generally 
considered to have a grayer cast of plum- 
, Is tagged Bonasa umbellus togata. 
Throughout the Rockies in Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and even north to Alaska the 
smaller gray ruffed grouse is found. The 
scientific name 1s _ Bonasa umbellus umbel- 
l A lover of altitudes, it is found al- 
meat - to the limits of timber and is not 
an object of interest to the wing-shvoter 
because of its treeing habits. 

The ruffed grouse is native only to the 
continent of North America. Throughout 
its range in the bs emperate Zone, from the 
Sierras to the Appalachians, it inhabits 
forested country. Good grouse cover de- 
mands three factors: food, shelter and 
water. These requirements are often pres- 
ent in wi actly varied types of country, and 
within a radius . a few miles we may find 
birds in thick swamps, big timber, open 
thickets and pM med orchards. 

But, as all grouse hunters know, what 
suits the birds does not necessarily favor 
the sportsman. There are few things more 
exasperating than to locate grouse in heavy 
timber with sparse ground cover. Even 
with the wisest of dogs, birds are apt to 
flush far ahead of the gunner, and the few 
shots one gets usually result only in tear- 
ing off saichen of bark from the trunks of 
intervening hardwoods. 

Nor is shooting in heavy swamp cover 
any more conducive to serenity. It is true 
that birds usually lie better he re; but tak- 
ing into consideration the grouse’s uncanny 
thility of knowing precisely when to break 
cover, the shots offered are few and the 
hunter's temper rises with each miss. 

On those rare occasions when one finds 
birds using at the edge of thin second- 
vrowth timber or in an old orchard, he 
njoys the cream of the sport. There are 
stretches of fifty yards or more of com- 
paratively open space in which to use a gun 
rather freely, and the man who can com- 

and steady nerves should score with 

me degree of regularity 

My hunting of this grand bird has usual- 


ly been an occasion for roaming the for- 


age 
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ested uplands with gun in hand and a 
pocketful of shells, returning at evening, 
often as not, with the bag of grouse a 
faded hope rather than an actuality. 

I have pursued the grouse in the cut- 
over pine lands covered with second- 
growth maple, birch, poplar and beech, and 
in the tamarack swamps of Michigan; I 
have sought and found him in the Eastern 
woods of New York and Connecticut, and 
again in the Northern type forests of the 
Adirondacks, where to be successful one 
should be descended from a long line of 
Alpine climbers. 

Most of my grouse adventures have been 
of the still-hunting type, partly because I 
like the game of matching wits with the 
grouse, alone or with a companion, and 
partly because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a really good grouse dog. 

Years ago I used to hunt over some 
grand dogs, principally setters that were 
cautious, bird-wise old fellows. In the 
course of a day's hunting we were re- 
warded with many points and shots enough 
to satisfy anyone. 

But the grouse has kept up with the 
times and in resourcefulness and craft is, 
[ believe, the equal of any bird when self- 
preservation is involved. It is positively 
amazing how a flushed bird can keep a 
tree-trunk between itself and the shooter 
until safely out of gunshot. 

Then, too, a grouse often has the good 
sense to lie still and let a man pass within 
ten feet, only to roar out behind him with 
a perfectly demoralizing and nerve-shat- 
tering clatter of wings. One wheels awk- 
wardly, whips up the gun clumsily and 
fires impulsively at a brown patch streak- 
ing along fully forty yards away. The 
bird is possessed of the devil! How can 
anyone ever hit a grouse? 

Then there comes a time when Diana 
smiles. Not a sarcastic smirk, but a broad 
sympathetic smile. “This poor chap has 





N occasional man can take his 
quail shots high, wide and 
handsome. The majority of us 
have difficulty in connecting reg- 
ularly. ‘‘CAN YOU HIT 
QUAIL?” in the January issue, 
is an interesting article that will 
tell you how to improve your 
score on bob-white. 











suffered much,” she seems to say; “and 
though he has not been over-patient, to- 
day I shall favor him.” 

Br-r-r-r! A grand bird flushes a scant 
ten yards ahead and bores upward through 
the birches, presenting a fine left-quarter- 
ing shot. The gun leaps into place, and at 
its report the grouse collapses just twenty 
yards away. “Why should one ever miss 
a grouse?” the gunner reflects as he stops 
to stroke the bird’s mottled back and ad- 
mire the broad banded tail. 

I well remember one red-letter day 
when, not far from New York City, I 
flushed and killed a grouse about one 
hundred feet from the road bordering the 
cover I had just entered. Within five min- 
utes a second shot presented itself in the 
form of a bird which flushed from a near- 
by rocky ledge and went sizzling across 
my front. The gun miraculously remem- 
bered the correct lead, and the grouse 
crumpled. 

What rare good fortune! Could it actu- 
ally be true? Two birds with two shells, 
and a full day ahead. 

At that time the bag limit was three 
grouse per day, but I didn’t care a rap 
whether I saw another bird. About a 
quarter of a mile away there lay a side 
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hill covered with white birch. If there 
were any woodcock in the country, a few 
birds were almost sure to be found there; 
so away I went, carefree and joyous, in 
search of the longbills. 

Perhaps it was due to the fine abandon 
with which I tramped those painted hills 
on that glorious October day; or maybe 
Diana saw and winked. At any rate, my 
arrival at the birches was announced to 
all who might hear by the thundering 
wings of another, a third grouse. That 
bird, reader, did what no really sensible 
fantail should ever do. It flew straight 
away down a narrow ravine which was 
free of all brush and entangling branches. 
It was a fine grouse, too, big and plump. 
My coat bulged that evening, and the 
neighbors stared, unable to believe their 
eyes. 

As all grouse hunters know, a winged 
bird is adept at hiding. Here is where the 
good grouse dog proves his worth, even 
if the birds are wild and will not lie. 

Once while hunting with a companion 
along a rocky cliff a grouse flushed ahead 
of me some few yards, but due to the na- 
ture of the cover I could not shoot until 
the bird was about forty yards away. At 
the report of the gun the grouse tumbled 
down, doing a regular side-slip. Knowing 
that it was only winged, I rushed to the 
edge of the cliff in time to see the wounded 
bird run for a pile of loose leaves near 
the base of a tree and dive into them, en- 
tirely covering itself. 

Keeping my eye on the spot, I called to 
my companion and directed him to the pile 
of leaves. He could see nothing, as the 
bird was completely buried. 

“Put both hands over the spet and grab,” 
I said. 

This he did, bringing up a flapping, 
struggling grouse, which should surely 
have been lost except for the lucky inci- 
dent of seeing it take refuge in the leat 
pile. 

Within the past decade grouse-hunting 
seasons have been shortened in all states 
where the bird is found. No longer is man 
the enemy of this handsome forest dweller. 
On the contrary, it is more than likely 
that if our grandchildren are to experience 
the joy of following Old Pa’tridge afield 
it will be because of the efforts of this 
generation. 

Those chiefly concerned with the per- 
petuation of the grouse are and should be 
sportsmen, Through the agency of con- 
servation commissions, surveys are made 
and vermin-control measures effected. 
Several groups of scientists are at work 
on the causes and possible elimination of 
disease, and hope is not yet abandoned 
that some day means of propagating the 
ruffed grouse artificially in quantities will 
be developed and employed i a practical 
way. Already we seem to be well along 
toward that end. 


ALL BULL AND A YARD WIDE 
(Continued from page 15) 


was right about this time that I was ex- 
posed for the first time to a new kind of 
rifle sport—in many respects the king of 
them all. In short, I was introduced to His 
Highness J/armota monax, the wood- 
chuck. 

Straightway I possessed myself of a 
high-power bolt-action rifle fitted with 
aperture rear sight, fancy sling-strap and 
all. Golly, what a gun! And how she could 
kick! Up to this time I had thought of all 
rifle shooting in terms of the little .22. 
Now I was up against something strange 
and new. The target was seldom at less 
than hundred-yard range. Frequently, it 
was two and sometimes three hundred 
yards away. Hellsbells, it was hard enough 
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Down I got in what I regarded—nay, 


took pride in—as my very best prone ' Standard Style 10 Hunting Coat 
and Style 70 
Breeches 


shooting position. 
“Try to look less like a pretzel,” coun- 

seled my host gently. 
} With that he began arranging me to 

suit himself. Never, not even at the last, 
shall I receive any more careful arranging 
than Alex gave me at that moment—not 
even if my wife calls in the most skilled 
and conscientious of morticians. 

He stretched out my left leg until it 
cracked. I think Alex must have taken 
post-graduate work in osteopathy at some 
bone-bending college, though I didn’t think 
this was any time to mention it. He pulled 
my left leg over at an angle about south- 
east by east. Then he yanked the right leg 
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If you’d ever put in a good day’s hunt 
with a pair of Russell's on your feet, you 
would know the meaning of true moccasin 
comfort. 

Especially these Bird Shooters! For up- 
land hunting, fishing and general outdoor 
wear there is no equal, Nine inches high 
. . . hand-sewed from soft, pliable Paris 
Veals ... they do the same for a hunter's 
feet that track shoes do for an athlete. 
More miles! Easier miles! More game! 
More all around satis- 
faction! 

if you want a heavier, 
high-top boot that is thor- 
oughly waterproof, we 
recommend famous, 
double-vamp Walton 

or its mate, the Nev- 
erleak Imperial Note 
waterproof construction be- 
low 

Write for Catalog 
showing full line of Rus- 
sell Moccasin Boots, Pac 
a Shoes Slippers, 
g Boot: and Golf 
for Men and Women. 
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$29 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 
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to starboard approximately southwest by 
west. With a few more deft heaves at my 
middle “to relax me,” as he explained, he 
stood off and regarded me appraisingly. 

“Feel in a more natural position now?” 


| he inquired. 


“Uh-huh,” I grunted in labored assent. 

“All right then,” said he, “let ‘er go— 
give it to him.” 

I peered through the telescope—and ran 
smack-dab into a revelation! Great God- 
frey, there was Bre’r Woodchuck as 
close-up as a bullfrog and looking ten 
times as large. At last my “sixty-year- 
old” eyes could actually see in clear, sharp 
detail the target I was shooting at. 

Somewhere in me a freckle-faced bare- 
foot kid settled down to half-forgotten but 
suddenly-remembered business. I concen- 


trated. The forces of coordination began 
to click, and—zwham! The thunderous 


crash of the gun came so unexpectedly 
that it startled me. 

“Good shot,” I heard Alex say laconi- 
cally. “Took him square.” 

I tried to counterfeit nonchalance, 
I am afraid it didn’t register 

We trudged up to where poor old Mar- 
mota lay. The wreckage wrought by that 
hollow-point .30-06 bullet was wicked. No 


but 


| use going into the gory details, but Death 








| 10 cents on every 


certainly rides on the wings of the light- 
ning when this high-powered missile roars 
on its flight at a muzzle speed greater than 
half a mile a second. 

So—I bought me a telescope rifle. 


HE purchase darn near broke me. 

These precision shooting-machines, I 
found, come rather high. I still remember 
some of the superb argument I used on 
my wife in defense of the impending pur- 
chase. I reminded her that the bounty of 
woodchuck tail would 
build up to a neat little sum come Whit- 
suntide. 

Of course, this line about a bounty on 
woodchuck tails was pure applesauce. 
What I mean is, it was a dang lie. But I 
always hold that just a slight deviation 
from the stark truth is but the part of 
wisdom, especially in a good and worthy 
cause. So I stuck to my story. In fact, 
within the domain of my castle, there still 
is a bounty of 10 cents paid on every wood- 
chuck tail. I pay it. 

Another neat bit of argument I used at 
home was that my job was keeping me 
pretty close to my desk, and I wasn’t get- 
ting as much exercise as I ought to have. 
The telescope rifle, I argued, would cer- 
tainly help in getting me out to absorb 
more of nature’s invigorating tonic. Ha-ha, 
and again ha. My “wife swallowed this 
hook, line and sinker, I don’t think. 

Don’t ever let anyone tell you that wo- 
men are not practical. That’s a laugh. 

Anyway, I bought the telescope rifle. It 


was a .22 Hornet. By this time I had 
learned that this cartridge was by no 
means the itsey-bitsey-witsey that some 


it is 
mean 


As a matter of fact, 
and I don't 


folks think it is. 
a woodchuck killer, 
maybe. 

For the super-structure on this fancy 
bit of armament, I selected a nifty five- 
power target telescope. And by this time 
I was all set to go places. 

I had one whale of a time doing what 
they call “shooting in” this rifle. The trick 
is to get the telescope so adjusted that the 
rifle will shoot where the crosshairs cross, 
instead of shooting to the right, or left, or 
perhaps up over the hill where the bullet 
might make hamburger out of Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s cow in the next township. 

I labored all of three Saturday after- 
noons doing this “shooting in” business. I 
discovered what the micrometer on top of 


‘a telescope was for. If you turned this 
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gadget, I found, the bullet would strike 
above or below the target according to 
which way you turned it. 

From this I argued that the micrometer 
on the side of the telescope should waggle 
the impact point of the bullet back and 
forth to the right or left. Imagine my de- 
light and astonishment when I found this 
to be correct. It was the only good guess 
I had made up to this point. 

I not only spent three whole Saturday 
afternoons shooting in my new telescope 
rifle; I also shot up seven boxes of cart- 
ridges. It requires every bit this much time 
and ammunition to do the job if you start 
from scratch, as I did. 

The trouble with me was that just about 
the time I got the thing shooting right 
down on the button I’d forget which direc- 
tion to turn the micrometer so as to give it 
just a wee bit more elevation or a trifle 
more windage. The result was that just 
as I approached perfection I'd make the 
wrong turn, promptly undo all my good 
work—and open up a new box of shells 
for endless seesawing back and forth once 
more. 

Maybe it’s because it has been idly over- 
looked. Or maybe it’s a conspiracy of the 
ammunition makers. But it just seemed to 
me at the time that there ought to be some- 
thing done to help the dub rifleman in the 
throes of his agony, while he is using up 
three whole Saturday afternoons and near- 
ly seven boxes of cartridges in performing 
a simple operation which should normally 
require not more than about half a dozen 
shots. Anyway, I elected myself to supply 
this missing aid to the ignorant. 

Having discovered which does which, 
and what does what (when you turn the 
micrometers on a target-type telescope) 
I am now about to tell you how to remem- 
ber this vital inforniation so that never 
again will you be left in bewildered un- 
certainty. In brief, here is a simple little 
couplet, the memorizing of which will for- 
ever put to end any doubt you might have 
as to whether left-turning on either tele- 
scope micrometer does which—or whether 
right-turning on either micrometer does 
what. And here she is, thus and as follows: 

Ridin’ right for left and low 
Left and left for ridin’ high 

That “ridin’ right” may seem a little be- 
wildering at first. Also the “ridin’ high.” 
Actually, what they mean is “right and 
right” and “right and high.” It just seems 
easier to remember them as in the couplet. 


HE whole business explains smoothly 
once you get the hang of it. Turning 
the micrometer on the side of the telescope 
to the right (clockwise) makes your bullet 
strike to the left on the bull’s-eye. Turn- 
ing the micrometer on the top of the tele- 
scope to the right (again clockwise) 
makes your bullet strike low—underneath 
the bull’s-eye. Hence: 
Ridin’ right for left and low 
Should you have opposite notions in 
mind, simply use the reverse direction, as 
per the couplet’s second line: 
Left and left for ridin’ high 
Of course this is all terribly simple, as 
anyone can see. Simple but nifty. My pride 
in having concocted it is unbounded. I feel 
like Magellan must have felt when he dis- 
covered whatever it was that Magellan did 
discover. I always have been a little bit off- 
side in my history too, and right at this 
moment can’t say for sure whether it was 
Marco Polo who discovered that if you 
hold a guinea pig up by his tail his eyes 
will drop out, or whether it was Harpo 
Marx who discovered that only a hard- 
boiled egg will stand on end, or vice versa. 
Sut let that pass. For the present, memo- 
rize this couplet. And the next time you 
are on the small-bore target range with a 
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nine o’clock wind blowing and you want 
to turn a click or two into the wind, don’t 
try to think your way out. Simply repeat 
the couplet and follow the directions, and 
you'll find your rifle and telescope func- 
tioning peaceably together and not calling 
each other cock-eyed liars. 

But what I started out to say was this— 
that with a telescope on my rifle, I have 
again turned to the keen sport of rifle 
shooting. 
in any manner of speaking. But when I 
pull down on a woodchuck these days, I 
hit him a lot more often than I miss. I hit 
him more frequently because I can see him. 
Instead of “sixty-year-old eyes” I have 
the eyes of a haw k. Through the searching 
eye of my rifle ’scope, the target is now all 
“bull” and a yard wide. 

There is one more point about the rifle 
telescope. It certainly makes the game of 
woodchuck hunting far more 
no longer shoot at the whole mass of a 
woodchuck’s body and 
wound. Instead I shoot at him only 
his shoulders to his head. The 
chuck that gets away from me now is the 
exception rather than the rule. 


from 


IN A SINK-BOX ON CURRITUCK 
(Continued from page 25) 


filled, as I was wet anyway. After fill- 
ing to what I thought was the proper 
level, I looked to leeward to see if I could 
spy my widgeon and pair of canvas, but 
in that gale they were evidently half a 
mile away. 
Seeing me up, 
that I was in 


Tommie and Carl thought 
trouble; so they pulled 


I am not a world-beater yet, not | 


humane. I | 
frequently only | 


wounded | 


anchor and came over to see what it was | 


I held up three fingers as they 
approached—a_ signal that I had three 
ducks down. Not knowing that I had 
dumped four hundred pounds of their iron 
over the side and seeing the box riding 
well, they swung around to 
pick up my dead ducks. 

Carl was in the bow, 
hand. I had misgivings 


all about. 


landing net in 
as to their ever 


picking up those ducks in that sea, but 


Carl has an uncanny sense of direction and 
ie eye of an eagle. I was relieved to see 
him reach out with the net and lift some- 
thing over the side. They were back in a 
few minutes and signaled that they had all 
three ducks. 

“Watch your rig. It’s going to blow,” 
warned Tommie. “Want to get out?” 

I wondered what he meant by 


blow” when it was blowing a gale even 
then, but I signaled that I was going to 


stay in the box; 
ward again. 

Just the year before, I was in a gale on 

Currituck and had a sink-box roll a wing. 
On that occasion I was informed that only 
a fool would stay in a box when it was 
rough enough to roll a wing. Well, this 
one hadn't rolled a wing, and the ducks 
were flying. 
.. My teeth were chattering from the cold. 
There wasn't a dry strand on me. My 
fingers were numb, but I could manage to 
get shells in and out of that gun, and for 
the next hour I proceeded to waste them. 
Widgeon, teal, canvasbacks and even mal- 
lards paid me a call in that blow. Most of 
the rigs were up, and my decoys were the 
only ones within two miles; so the ducks 
flocked over me. Did I miss them! If you | 
are not a crack shot, then try shooting | 
glass balls with a .22 rifle from a Leap 
the Dip at Coney Island and see what luck | 
you have. 

Three w agen, a sprig and one canvas- 
back made up my total when 
Tommie came at my signal to bring a fresh | 
suppiy of ammunition. They said things 
when I told them that four hundred pounds 


so they went on to wind- 


leeward to | 


“going to 


Car! and | 
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and Real Comfort 


Gt the clothes you really want for the woods 
or wide open spaces and wintry weather— 
be W 
You'll have correct hunting STYLE. Your suit will 
shed RAIN. It will WEAR. Here in the great Al- 
legheny pine forest over 100 years ago, we founded 
Woolrich to dress everybody for the woods. We 
card the wool, spin the yarn, weave the cloth and 
waterproof it, hand tailor every garment. Woolrich 
fabrics and styles will please you—sold by Ameri- 


Woolrich Hunting Clothes. You'll 


ca’s finest sporting goods stores as the best. 
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No. 503 Woolrich Hunting Coat—30-oz. ma- 
roon-and-black mackinaw plaid, duvetyn lined, 
as shown. Adjustable een have inside pulse 


warmers. Four outside large patch pockets. 
Muff pockets. Large inside oF oy BIG back 
game pocket with side openings. Other styles, 


other fabrics—plenty of choice. 

No. 1943B Woolrich Leg Breeches to match. 
Double seat and knees. Full Talon fastened, fly 
and legs, with lacing for right fit. 

Woolrich Shirts and Socks that suit you just 
right. Plenty of styles to choose from. 

Get them at your best store, or TELL US 
your needs. 

New Woolrich Catalog in colors, FREE— 
write NOW. Address Dept. F 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

John Rich @& Bros. 


WOOLRICH PENNA. 


Buy NOW 
and buy 
again for 
Christmas 
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Shirt No. 79, 
black-and-white 
broken plaid, 
Pre-shrunk 
100% pure vir- 
gt wool; 
Socks, No. 365, 
heavy gray 


worsted, with < 


red tops. 
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fits the hand, and thereby aids in 


gauge double locking bolt action shotguns, and at 


MODEL 75- Double, locking 20 gauge bolt - 

ction singleshot. 26” full choke proof-tested amazing values. Money-back guarantee, of course. Free 
das 8S—Donble locking 20 See catalog of all numbers on request. 
pos three-shot repeater. 26” full ch »roof 

$14.45 0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC., 228 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 
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12-50 | Gor 


«ver got along without it. Pulls target up 
close, shows every bullet mark with razor 
sharpness. Identifies people miles away on 
land or water. Wonderful for motoring, 


yachting, camping. hunting, outdoor sports. Unusually 
wide field of view. Lifetime construction, Smooth 
acting. quick-focusing. At dealers or direct, postpaid 


Order now. 


FREE CATALOG-— rsege models from 6-power 
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Wollensak Optical 00.919 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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shooter better scores. 
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of their iron was on the bottom of the 
sound—things that can’t be printed. 

The wind was falling when they reached 
me, and I elected to stay in for a try at 
the geese when the birds started to the 
marshes. They usually went back around 
noon, Sure enough, when the sky began to 
clear the geese started breaking up. 
Though my box was fully eight inches 
higher out of the water than it should 
have been, after I baled it I managed to 
bag three of those geese before the sound 
got so calm that my rig showed up like a 
barge 

By two o'clock there was barely a rip- 
ple. The flight was over. The geese had 
gone to the marshes for a rest, and the 
ducks were making their way to baited 
ponds for food. I stretched my legs, 
poured the water out of my boots, wish- 
ed for a cigarette that was dry, and sig- 
naled to Tommie and Carl that I was 
through. 

Then I looked about me. Not a hundred 
ducks in sight. Not enough grass had 
drifted to the wings of the sink-box to 
feed a grasshopper. There, on the same 
spot, in the years that are gone I had seen 
thousands of ducks feeding. The grass 
would drift to the wings of a sink-box un- 
til it would have to be removed. The old- 
timers, the veterans who knew Currituck 
when ducks were killed for market by hun- 
dreds and who knew Currituck in the good 
years and the bad, say, “The grass will 
come back, and the ducks will come with 
the grass.” 

I’m hopeful. I'd like 
sink-box on Currituck. 


another day in a 


LICKING STARVATION 
(Continued from page 21) 
Kind of Food Tried 


Beaver-meadow hay 


Effect on Deer 
Nearly starved to death 
before diet was changed 


Alfalfa hay Survived in good shape 


White cedar, yellow Even better than alfalfa 

birch hay 
Balsam browse After the first week, deer 
lost weight and nearly 


starved to death before 
diet was change 


Hemlock Good 

Pine Lost weight. Of little 
value as food 

Spruce Lost weight. Of little 
value as food 


Even when these facts had been thor- 
oughly established by repeated tests, they 
did not answer the questions—what to 
feed and how to feed—for it is obvious 
that the types of natural browse which 
proved successful are not often available 
in large quantities in the vicinity of deer 
yards, and the alfalfa hay must be elimi- 
nated because of its weight and bulk which 
prevent transportation into the inaccessible 
areas where most needed. 

It was, therefore, decided to make an 
attempt to develop a concentrated deer 
food which would meet the following re- 
quirements : 

1. It should be a concentrated source of 
the essential nutrients. 

2. It should be furnished in units which 
could be packed into a deer yard. 

3. It should be palatable. 

4. It should not admit of too rapid con- 
sumption, 

5. It should be in a container which 
would enable it to be stored in the woods 
without or deterioration from one 
™ ar to another. 

When released from the container, it 
should have a physical condition which 
would prevent from scattering or 
irom the elements until consumed. 

The cooperation of Dr. Maynard of 
Cornell, enlisted without expense to New 
York sportsmen save for experimental 
materials and supplies, offered a wonder- 


loss 


loss 
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ful opportunity to make a scientific attack 
on this problem. 

At Ithaca we see an open outdoor pen 
containing deer brought in from the State 
Game Refuges as orphaned fawns. In ad- 
dition there are unusual-looking metabol- 
ism cages, designed by Dr. Maynard to 
facilitate the study of the food value to 
deer of various materials. These cages are 
ingeniously constructed so as to permit 
the separate collection of all feces and 
urine from each caged deer. 

To test the ability of deer to eat, digest 
and thrive on the ordinary foods of do- 
mestic animals, two tests were run, using 
alfalfa and a combination of alfalfa with 
a grain mixture. Two goats were fed the 
same rations as a check. A careful ex- 
amination of the amounts eaten and of the 
excreta, together with weights, showed 
that the deer digested this type of food 
nearly as efficiently as did the goats— 
which is going some. A large number of 
other food materials were also tested. 

Having gathered this information, Dr. 
Maynard proceeded to compound a trial 
cake of concentrated food having the qual- 
ities previously mentioned. Since his stud- 
ies had shown molasses to be _ highly 
palatable, a hard cake was prepared by 
cooking this down as a base, adding the 
other foods selected, and pouring the hot 
mixture into a tin container. By this 
method, twenty-six small trial cakes were 
made up, differing as regards ingredients 
and their proportions and hardness. Each 
of these was tested thoroughly on deer, 
both at Ithaca and under wild conditions 
at Willsboro. Based on the results ob- 
tained, the best combination was selected 
for trial on a larger scale. 

Cakes of this type were put up in con- 
tainers of about the size of a five-gallon 
oil can and.weighed approximately 50 
pounds each. A unit of this size and weight 
is comparatively easy to transport and to 
handle. Before pouring the food mixture 
into the can, wires were placed in such a 
manner that they would form an internal 
support and also a means by which to 
hang the cake to a limb in making it 
available to the deer. Two such cakes 
were tried out at Willsboro under field 
conditions and proved satisfactory in 
every way. One deer, in very poor condi- 
tion at the start, gained 12 pounds in 17 
days. One cake was found to be equivalent 
in food value to about 300 pounds of 
alfalfa. 

Because of the success of these pre- 
liminary trials, fifty cakes were prepared 
last fall and packed into some of the state’s 
largest and most inaccessible deer yards 
in the vicinity of Moose River. Here the 
cans were hung from stout hardwood 
boughs, and at the first appearance of 
deep snows men snowshoed into the deer 
yard, opened the cakes, and started a con- 
certed attempt to alleviate starvation con- 
ditions for deer in the wild. 


HOSE in charge of this experiment 

realize fully that thus far the surface 
has merely been scratched. Even though 
the area which has been chosen for the 
starvation feeding is composed of a number 
of extensive winter deer yards and is prob- 
ably one of the most typical in the entire 
Adirondacks, still it represents only a 
small proportion of the winter concentra- 
tion areas which it may ultimately be 
found desirable to cover. 

The undeniable virtue of this method 
of starvation feeding is that these cakes 
can do the job efficiently and on a pro- 
duction basis they can be prepared for a 
few dollars each. If the cakes are not need- 
ed for four or five years, they are still 
palatable. 

To the thousands of sportsmen who 
have thrilled to the flash of the white- 
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ttack tailed deer, this effort to combine science | 
with game management in the interests 
pen | of conserving one of the few big-game | 
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do- straining at the leash all the time, we made } 
ising quick progress, and soon we saw a troop : 
with { of roan looking over the high grass in our ; 
| the ; direction. As we slid from the saddles | 
an Bandit started jumping up to get a look What gift could be more welcome to a sportsman i 
see at them, and it was evident that his nose than a modern Zeiss Binocular, or Rifle Scope? 
food had told him how close they were. Jim . . or perhaps one of the new Zeiss Ikon pocket 
a and I fired together; and although we cameras that focus automatically and are ready 
, y P heard the bullets clap, the roan raced for action at the press of a button, so that one may 
r 3 away. SO we loosed the dogs, mounted, get unposed action pictures, even under adverse 
D and followed at a smart canter. oun - licht conditions! 
trial W € had gi ne about two hundred yards = metiigenss th built-in di Binoculars of 3 to 18 power. Rifle Scopes of l 
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| reminded Jim how fond Venus had always 


been of eggs. If, as she surmised, Venus 
had gone in and disturbed the sitting hen 
to get at the eggs, Bandit could scarcely 
be blamed for killing the squawking bird 
as it flew past him. On that hypothesis 
Venus got the worst thrashing, and the 
cook was fined 5 shillings. For a long time 
the cook had no use at all for the puppy. 


fallen, and jumped up, barking continu 
ously. We found afterward that he had 
outflanked the leopard and that the beast 
was glaring up at him from the under- 
growth where he had fallen. When Bandit 
disappeared and jumped a moment later on 
to the rock the leopard had occupied, we 
guessed that the beast was crawling down 
toward us and that he was badly wounded. 


| On Christmas Eve, Bandit was con- Jim shouted a warning, Fellowes, 
victed beyond doubt of a serious theft, one of the bachelors, sprang aside and 
and came near to capital punishment. We — tripped, falling into a thorn-bush. Then 
had a married couple and two bachelors the leopard was on him, and with the 


Christmas from neighboring 
The soup had been disposed 


over for 
plantations. 


brute’s talons tearing at his legs Fellowes 
forced his body deep down into the bush. 


se conan ae a oe oe ce | Of when the cook, who had taken the For the moment we dared not fire, but 
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For : that brought Jim and me to our feet. The bite at the leopard’s quarters before he 
Hi-power Rifles For Target Rifles cook said that he had left the turkey for could work down to Fellowes. The leo- 
» tomorrow's dinner on a table in the  pard whipped round and struck. But, em- 








kitchen, preparatory to drawing the bird. 
On going back with the soup plates he had 
seen Bandit sliding across the clearing 
with the bird in his mouth. 


IM uttered an oath and jumped for his 


boldened by Bandit’s example, the Aire- 
dale and the mastiff had rushed in again, 
and the stroke intended for Bandit laid 
open the Airedale’s shoulder. 

Tearing free of the bush, the beast tried 
to follow the mastiff, and again Bandit 
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shape gliding off through the trees, but 
in the starlight Jim’s bullet got no nearer 
to the dog than the tree he was passing. 
Nevertheless it speeded him up consider- 
ably, and when we had collected the re- 
mains of the turkey Jim sent a native 
with Venus to look for the dog. 

We had finished dinner and were hav- 
ing coffee on the stoop when the boy re- 
turned with Bandit on leash. The poor 
devil had not yet learned man’s power of 
capture by proxy, and had been easily 


dog a severe thrashing. Judging from his 
velps and struggles, Bandit evidently 
thought his last hour had come. After- 
ward he was chained in the wagon shed, 
and but for that fact he would probably 
have vanished that night for good. 


gone. Indeed, one of the bachelors said: 
“I'm afraid you've broken what little heart 
a wild dog has. That fellow looks afraid 
of his own shadow.” 

Jim and I thought but before 
many hours we were proved wrong and 
the critic had taken back his words. Soon 
after sunrise we entered the forest, and 
the dogs were released. In addition to Jim’s 
three, we had a mastiff and an Airedale be- 
longing to the visitors. 

Immediately Bandit 


so too, 


was released he 
his old eagerness. He worked cover after 
cover with the terriers, while the mastiff 
and Venus, probably fearing the thorns, 
The sun was well up when 


mastiff were on him, and Bandit tore 
fiercely at the stomach until I drove them 
off to save the skin. 

Fellowes’ leggings and riding breeches 
had saved him from serious injury, but 
the Airedale had to be carried home for 
treatment. Thanks to his wild instinct, 
Bandit had inflicted punishment without 
receiving a scratch; yet but for the bullet 
wounds which had crippled the leopard it 
might have been another story. 

Later on, Fellowes said: “I take back 


men and loggers: gives > rd : koe Ge aa tial he What I said about the wild dog having 

best all around service caught when he saw his pal. Placing the ‘aus ein “ak Et coi tend eel eae 

; . - ( : . PV orsta shy 

k its sh di remains of the turkey on the ground be- peel ke _ sploanccte te 

eeps its shape, and is - “~ : : ene they put up such a poor scrap with 
lly flexibl d fore his nose, Jim proceeded to give the . a : 

unusually flexible an “ domestic dogs. However, if he prefers 


fighting leopards to dogs, good luck to 
him! Maybe he feels more at home with 
them. Anyhow, he saved me from a maul- 
ing today, and I’m very glad you missed 
him last night!” 


So Bandit's first Christmas, which had 


made. Write for T eee Sgueeteg: . : 
illustrated CI oe ne ~ tt ig ercto nine eg Pal started so badly because he followed one 
pore x ng acon aged ay sae St seh instinct, ended quite well because he had 

% ee ee eee ties heen equal lly faithful to another. No doubt 


the petting he received suited him, for he 
was a friendly beast with dogs or men. 
And fortunately, the day’s hunting seemed 
to have wiped out the recollection of the 
thrashing, for had he been left all day 
to brood over it we should perhaps have 
lost him. He was too good to lose, as his 
further history will show. 

( Additional adventures of the wild dog, 
Bandit, will be published in the next issue) 
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erowl we had come to regard as a warn- 
Within ten yards of the cover the 
terriers halted and tucked their tails be- 
tween their legs. 

Then Bandit raced out and round the 


ing 


experiment won't be known for quite a 
while, of course; but I figure that every- 
body who has any interest in keepin’ up 
a supply of any kind of upland game birds 
ought to be on the lookout for the report 


other side of the thicket, just as a big and ready to study it and kind of add up 
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dropped from the rock with a snarl. Hand- 
ing the horses to the natives, we started 
climbing cautiously after Bandit, who 
alone had followed the leopard. 

Then Bandit sprang on a rock farther 
up the hillside than where the leopard had 


way ; and if they carry it on, as they seem 
to be meanin’ to do, maybe we'll find out 
a lot of things that'll help us all. 

“This notion that just shuttin’ any 
species away from guns is goin’ to keep 
‘em happy is pretty foolish, especially in 
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a settled country. It looks to me as f 
what us civilized folks did to quail coun- 
try by way of changin’ it had a lot more 
to do with bringin’ on closed seasons than 
over-shootin’ did. 

“Now, if by cover management we can 
eat our cake and give the protectionist 
an even bigger piece for himself, it’s time 
we found it out. I don’t think it’s a wild 
dream at all. We've got to know first 
how big a population we must have to 
stand any shootin’ at all. Then we've got 
to know what percentage we can take in 
the fall and have enough seed left to give 
us anyhow that much the next year. I’ve 
got faith enough in this management idea 
to feel that we can satisfy almost every- 
body; and certainly, if it gets workin’ 
right, the quail ain’t goin’ to have the 
desperate times they’ve had with hard 
winters in the past. 

“It means—if it works—another crop 
for the land, which ain’t done so well by 
its owners recent. What hunter would ob- 
ject to payin’ a fee if he knew he was 
goin’ to have a chance at game? It means 
—if it works—more birds for bird lovers 
to look at and listen to and enjoy even 
if they are agin’ killin’ anything. And it 
means more game for the guns—if it 
works. And by jing, I'm bettin’ that lowa 
is goin’ to do a right good job of findin’ 
out whether it'll work or not!” 

Henry sat up a little straighter, scowl- 
ing. 

“Why didn’t I know about this before?” 
he demanded. “Why didn’t a lot of us, the 
country over, know about it? Why is 
Iowa all alone in the experiment? I should 
think a half dozen states would be in this 
thing up to their eyebrows!” 

“So should I,” remarked the Old War- 
den dryly, if not slyly. “And they might 
be, too, if a lot of good lads like my friend 
Henry could get real excited over the 
item.” 


A BLACK BEAR CHARGES 
(Continued from page 29) 


After a cautious advance of about a mile 
in a southerly direction we came to the 
foot of a narrow but deep canon. Sign 
showed that the bear had been there very 
recently. 

“He'll be bedding down somewhere 
close, more than likely,” Ned whispered, 
and he began taking off his snow shoes. 

I followed suit. I wasn’t going to risk 
breaking my neck with those things. I had 
enough on my mind without snowshoes to 
worry about. 

Ned pulled a bit of dried moss from a 
rock and released it at shoulder height. 
The breeze took it to the west ; so we chose 
the left wall of the cafion, where the wind 
would be in our favor. 

In a heavy growth of spruce a little 
farther along we found that the tracks led 
out of the bottom of the cafion and up the 
opposite side. 

“It won't be long now,” Ned whispered. 

I nocked a broadhead silently, but my 
fingers shook. Surely the bear would not 
go far up this sheer wall before bedding 
down, I thought. Ned was blowing, and 
my own breathing was none too easy. A 
white snowshoe bounced out of a juniper to 
my left, but for once I couldn’t be lured 
aside. I was all eyes to the front. 

Suddenly my ear caught the crackle of 
twigs. The crunching of Ned’s footsteps 
ceased. He pointed. 

Across the cafion and nearly opposite us 
lay our quarry in a rude bed. He had made 
it under a huge black spruce where the 
snow was thin. We were at least a hun- 
dred and thirty vards away. 
camp robber screamed. Again there 
was a crackle of twigs as the ungainly 
beast moved in his bed. He was evidently 
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uneasy, though a bear's eyes are notori- 
ously poor and the wind was against him. 
Ned motioned to me to shoot. 

Breaking into a sweat, I had exactly the 
same sensations I used to get just before 
the kick-off in a big football game. You 
remember the feeling ? 

I slid on my belly through a snow-filled 
gully and almost to the crest of a little rise 
that intervened. Then, taking cover behind 
some juniper, I slowly stood upright. 

The broadhead described a perfect arc 
across the cafion. It just grazed the skin 
on the belly of the big black, and then 
struck with a thud in the bottom of the 
bed. Like a well-wound watch spring, he 
came to life. Down the wall of that cafion 
sped six hundred-pounds of fury as if cata- 
pulted. Straight for us he tore, snorting 
and champing his teeth viciously. 


N a split second a dozen things flashed 

through my head, as they are said to do 
when a man is drowning. My mind seemed 
abnormally active. Could this be a grizzly 
in a black hide hurtling down the side of 
the ravine? A sentence from a book I had 
been reading the night before came back 
to me: “Black bear—predatory mammal, 
most wary, tireless, and at close quarters 
most dangerous game animal left in many 
forest areas.” Another flash: “All possess 
long, sharp claws, making them wonder- 
fully adroit in the art of self-defense ; and, 
heing able to stand upright, they can come 
to grips and crush their enemies by sheer 
pressure.” 

Something had to be done, and done 
darned quick. I looked out of the tail of 
my eye for a good tree, but there flashed : 
“They have an unusual facility in climb- 
ing trees.” What was the use? 

I nocked another arrow—there was 
nothing else to do. The shaft left a vibrat- 
ing string, but flew too high: I remember 
noticing how the coarse black coat of the | 
brute rippled and shone in the sun as he 
came over the little ridges to the bottom 
of the cafion. I never expect to see again | 
such agility in so ungainly-looking a beast. 
It was uncanny the way he covered the 
ground. 

I aimed quickly for a bobbing head not 
sixty yards away and coming entirely too 
fast for comfort. The arrow missed the 
head, but struck just below the chest in the 
joint of the left front leg. With a growl 
that curdled my blood, the bear went down, 
rolling over and over in the snow. He was 
on our side of the cafion now, so that his 
tumble lengthened the distance between 
us by a few yards. I got a good breath 
again. 

The bear bit savagely at the feathered 
stick that pained and harried him, and 
broke off the ends sticking out on either 
side of his leg. That shaft, three-eighths of 
an inch in diameter, was no more than a 
straw in his teeth. He seemed to take a 
special dislike to the feathers, chewing 
them viciously. The clicking of his teeth 
sent chills down my spine. 

Ned yelled: “You've got him on three 
legs! Now finish him off!” 

I had forgotten Ned completely. 

The seventh broadhead I loosed found 
the chest cavity. I could see that the bear 
was seriously hurt when he made a pass 
at the protruding feathers with his good 
foreleg. He seemed bewildered by these 
mysterious barbs. Evidently he realized 
now that the going was getting too rough. | 
He rose uncertainly on his one good front 
leg and turned to retreat. A thin red streak 
was left on the snow. The back of his head 
offered a perfect target. 

One more arrow sped through the air 
and struck the brute at the base of the 
skull. He seemed to freeze in his tracks | 
for a second; then very slowly he rolled ! 
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BOXING:... 


Remember, not so many years ago, when 
the “champ” stopped a real haymaker 
(one that started right down on the can- 
vas) ... how he was knocked clean through 
the ropes, out of the ring .. . and how he 
came back to crush the challenger. 


TRACK:... 


Remember that popular middle-aged mar- 
athon runner... winning heart-breaking 
races when today’s champions were cut- 
ting their eye-teeth... and nowadays still 
finishing the grueling course, taking pun- 
ishment, gritting his teeth, and staying up 
with the youngsters. 


AUTOS:... 


Remember last Win- 
ter. Remember those 
nights, way below 
zero, When so many 
cars froze tight . . . well, those were the 
cars with anti-freeze that couldn’t take it 
... With anti-freeze that breaks down un- 
der the stiff punishment of modern high 
horse-power, and intense engine-heats. .. 
with uncertain anti-freeze that needs con- 
tinual renewing. But the cars that rode 
comfortably through last Winter—nearly 
two million of them—were those which 
carried the sure protection— Eveready 
Prestone. 





Eveready Prestone is an all-Winter anti- 
freeze... an anti-freeze that can take it. 
One shot gives your car guaranteed pro- 
tection for the entire Winter. Don’t con- 
fuse it with glycerine or alcohol. Eveready 
Prestone stands up under the demands of 
modern high-speed engines. By actual 
tests, it protects against rust from 5 to 20 
times longer than other anti-freezes. It 
protects against ‘“‘freeze-up” down to 60° 
below zero (if you wish) ... it will not boil 
off. Read the Eveready Prestone guarantee 
and protection chart on Page 48. Here you 
will see how inexpensively your car can 
have Eveready Prestone protection all 


_ Winter long. 
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over and down the hill and lay wedged he 
tween a rock and a fallen log. 

Reaching for another arrow, I found my 
quiver empty. I stood petrified. Ned saw 
my face as I realized that my broadheads 
were all gone. 

He spoke very calmly. “You don’t need 
any more. That last one broke his neck, 
I think.” 


Boy, were my knees shaking! 
INDIAN SUMMER 
(Continued from page 33) 


Swinging along behind his master, his 
piping voice intoned an old plantation 


melody about Brer Rabbit: 


“Ole Molly Hyar, 
What yer doin’ dar? 
Settin’ in de corner, 
Smokin’ ci-gar. 


Ole Molly Hyar, 

Yo’ tail mighty white, 
Yes, my Gawd, gwineter 
Take hit outer sight.” 


In the next field Casey’s systematic 
quest proved fruitless, but at the edge of 
an adjoining woods he appeared to dis- 
cover something of interest. The Doctor 
and I followed leisurely behind. The trail 
he was following led under a big log, 
over which the pointer laboriously dragged 
himself, Simon not being present to per- 
form that service for him. 

The moment he was atop the log, the 
dog’s senses seemed to cry a peremptory 


| halt. Unable to maintain his balance, how- 


ever, he let his forefeet slide forward, so 
that when we arrived on the scene Casey 
was pointing in almost a_ perpendicular 
position, with his hindfeet on the log and 
his forefeet on the ground. It was an awk- 
ward posture—one that must have been 
especially trying for an old dog—but he 
continued to hold the picturesque pose for 
several minutes, while we looked admir- 
ingly on. In spite of our distracting pres- 
ence and comments, he held inflexibly, 


| with the immobility of marble itself. 


The Doctor was mightily pleased with 
the dog’s performance. It was that way 
with Casey. There were no_ half-way 
measures with him. A prematurely flushed 
covey was not in his scheme of things, 
and his judgment told him that any effort 
to extricate himself from the awkward 
position might spill the beans. 

The covey was in a thick grove of pines 
and cedars, where it was almost impossible 
to shoot. As I was eloquently bemoaning 
this fact I heard Doctor Willie chuckling 
contentedly to himself. It was not his way 
to complain because the natural breaks 
were against him. Strangely enough, per- 
haps, he liked nothing better than being 
taken at a disadvantage. Another man’s 
forlorn hope was his meat. 

“All right, old man. Let’s go. 

In such close quarters the covey scat- 
tered like chaff before a wind. I got one 
bird as the bevy rocketed upward, and was 
duly thankful therefor. Calmly, Doctor 
Willie picked out one “laddering” to clear 
a tall cedar; then, pivoting nimbly about, 
he caught two on a cross above a low 
pine. Casey dutifully retrieved the three 
birds. Then Doctor Willie congratulated 
Casey, and Casey congratulated Doctor 
Wille, after which man and dog went 
into an affectionate huddle. 

“That was something of an eye-opener, 
eh?” He stroked the dog’s heavy muzzle 
and soliloquized softly, dog and man alike 
oblivious of another presence. “We may 
| have a little age on us, you and I, but 
we’re not quite has-beens yet, are we? 
Sounds like a doddering old fool maybe; 
but if you and I have as much fun to- 
gether hereafter as we've had here, there'll 


” 
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Casey licked the Doctor’s hand as if to 
say, “That goes double, old-timer.” 

When dinner time came, we stretched 
ourselves cut in a sheltered spot against 
a cliff, from which issued a hidden spring 
that glinted and sparkled in the sun. From 
his antique hunting jacket, Simon pro- 
duced three pones of crackling bread, half 
a dozen cakes of highly-seasoned pork 
sausage, and a bottle of artichoke pickle. 
We ate slowly, basking in the lazy sun 
of Indian summer. The Doctor divided 
his snack with Casey, who thereupon 
stalked over to Simon and reminded that 
worthy not to make a hog of himself. 

ie ain't no use to come snifflin’ around 
me, yo’ good-for-nothin’ polecat!” Simon 
protested. “You make ole nigger tote yo’ 
wuthless hide over de fences and ditches, 
and den laugh at ‘im when he fall in de 
brier patch. I ain't gwineter give you nary 
a scrap, sah, nary a scrap.” But even as 
he jawed at the dog, Simon broke his last 
sausage cake and divided with him. 

Lunch over, we drank deeply from the 
spring and sauntered on. As we entered 
an adjacent field Casey found a single, 
which the Doctor promptly brought down. 
The dog ambled idly over to retrieve, but 
there was nothing to retrieve. The bird 
had fallen in a spot clear of all vegetation, 
and the dog was mystified. Perhaps the 
bird was only wounded and had scampered 
away, he seemed to decide. But no, the 
trail started and ended here, and there 
was nothing whatever here—nothing but 
the whitening skull of a dead cow. 

Casey was above all else a dignified ani- 
mal, with an almost human fear of appear- 
ing ridiculous, yet his nose told him that 
beyond a doubt the winged bird had taken 
refuge under the crumbling skull. Doc- 
tor Willie and I were watching him intent- 
ly. The old pointer was in a quandary. 
In all his life he had never encountered 
such a crazy situation. Well, something 
had to be done about it. He couldn't go on 
bluffing all day. Gingerly he nosed the 
skull over, revealing beneath it the bird, 
now stone-dead. The comical relief regis- 
tered on the old fellow’s face made the 
incident one of those foolish memories 
every bird hunter treasures. 

We spent the afternoon hunting the red 
fields together, choosing the  sunniest 
slopes and the easiest grades. Never once 
did Doctor Willie instruct or rebuke the 
dog. Never once did he presume to tell 
Casey how or where to hunt. That was 
Casey’s business. And as a matter of fact, 
few instructions were necessary. From 
long association, Casey knew the wide- 
spreading fields of the old homestead; 
knew them as a good bird dog knows the 
territory over which he hunts year after 
year. They hunted together with a per- 
fect gentleman’s agreement, and when I 
use that phrase I'm not calling the Doc- 
tor a dog, but Casey a gentieman. 


A the afternoon waned and a nip of 
autumn began to steal into the air 
Doctor Willie started slowly homeward. 

“We still have an hour of shooting 
ahead, sir,” I suggested. 

“Yes, and the best hour of the day at 
that,” he answered; “but we lack only two 
or three birds of having our bag, and 
that’s the best time to quit. The sports- 
man imposes his own limit upon himself 
For me, that is always one or two under 
the lawful bag. Always quit before you 
get enough, young fellow!” 

Now that the hunt was over, the Doc- 
tor and I walked some distance ahead, 
leaving Casey and Simon together. The 
old darky was gabbing as usual, tryin 
out on the luckless dog the mouth-filling 
phrases his master had used on him. Sur- 
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mounting the brow of the red hill, we 
came to a set of draw-bars, over which 
the Doctor climbed and passed on, while 
| hung back to bring up the rear with 
the dog and negro. 

With a general aversion to any sort 
of labor, Simon preferred crawling un- 
der the fence to pulling down the draw- 
bars. Then he looked back to see old 
Casey sitting on his hams on the other 
side. Simon called to him, but the dog 
was unresponsive. Then he tried to coax 
him through, offering as an enticement a 
scrap of crackling bread he had found 
in his pocket. That maneuver failing, he 
resorted to threats, winding up by wear- 
ing out his newly acquired vocabulary on 
the nonchalant Casey. In extremity, Simon 
climbed back through the fence and sat 
down facing the dog. 

“Listen, yo’ lazy white trash! T’ink 
I’m gwineter take down de bars fo’ let 
you pass? T'ink I’m gwineter humor you 
dat way? Well, you mighty mistaken. 
Done sp'iled to death anyway. You wus- 
ser’n a free-issue nigger, you is. Yassah, 
I kin wait hyer jes’ long as you kin. I’m 
gwineter stay right hyer till de cows 
come home, ‘fore I pull dem bars down. 
I'm gwineter set right hyer till de bats 
fly and de owls hoot. You low-lifed var- 
mint! You garrylous ole prognosticatin’ 
son-of-a-gun !” 

Casey yawned to show his lack of in- 
terest in the proceedings, and Simon start- 
ed in fresh again. The duel between negro 
and dog was finally broken up by Doctor 
Willie, who had started back to see what 
the trouble was. Down through the woods 
came a blistering, volcanic rush of words. 
Old Simon jumped and answered meekly. 

“VYassah! We’s a-comin’.” 

Still arguing in a subdued voice, he pro- 
ceeded to take down the draw -bars one 
by one, hoping for a compromise with the 
dog, but not until the last bar had been 
pulled down did Casey condescend to 
move. Then with dignity he strode grave- 
ly through, turning neither to the right 
nor the left, and followed his master up 
the winding red lane to the big house. 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 37) 
glittering appearance that is not desirable. 

Anchor the cans individually, as you 
would decoys. This breaks the symmetry 
of the tandem method and gives more the 
appearance of a flock of ducks. Place the 
cans away from your decoys in the direc- 
tion from which you anticipate the flight, 
so that the ducks will sight the cans be- 
fore reaching your decoys. This pulls them 
down and in toward your set as they come 
out of their circle. 

There is one more step in the evolu- 
tion of the block system, or, more prop- 
erly now, the can system, that the author, 
due to increased dem: ands on his time, has 
been unable to experiment with, Perhaps 
you may enjoy testing it out. If the ex- 
pense is not too great, secure twenty-five 
to thirty-five water balls, such as the 
youngsters use when in bathing. Either 
make a harness of seine twine to fit over 
the ball on which to tie your anchor string 
or vulcanize a ring on the ball to be used 
for this purpose. It may be possible to or- 
der the balls direct from the factory, hav- 
ing a ring molded on to the ball. Then 
you will have “blocks” that can be de- 
flated and stored away in a shell box and 
blown up in a few minutes with the aid 
of a bicycle pump. 

This, my fellow obsessionists, is the saga 
of the block system—the  squirreliest 
method of hunting ducks I have ever used 
or witnessed in my v aried experience of 
duck hunting, from San Francisco Bay 
and the rice fields of California to the 


marshlands and bars of Lake Ontario. If 

you find the ducks “coming hard” at your 
favorite blind or point, rig up some 
blocks, and you will enjoy better shooting 
than you have ever experienced. Until 
further research develops a method more 
enticing, I offer this as the immediate 
solution of the fantastic and haunting 
dreams that plague the wildfowler. 


SOME HOOKS AND SOME HISTORY 
(Continued from page 31) 


ern fish hooks, to-day’s angler may well 
look askance upon the ungainliness of prim- 
itive composite hooks, many of which are 
fearfully and wonderfully made. The illus- 
trations do small justice to the freedom of 
their design and the ingenuity of their 
construction. But composite hooks are by 
no means outmoded; many primitive 
peoples still find them adequately efficient. 
The Montagnais Indians, for instance, 
from the province of Quebec use com- 
posite hooks, one variety consisting of a 
birch shank and a bone point, barbed. 
Perhaps the most curious variety of 
composite hook is an ancient one, several 
examples of which were found in Love- 
lock Cave, Humboldt County, Nevada. 
The barbless bone point is at right angles 








to the shank, which is of bark wrapped | 


with fiber strings. The line is attached at 
the point of juncture. Just how a fish was 
impaled upon such a hook is a matter for 
speculation. Not the least interesting item 
in connection with these unique hooks is 
the little cache of extra bone points care- 
fully wrapped in a bit of skin, which was 
found near by. 

In the regions where early man learned 
the use of metals, fish hooks began to 


take on a more modern appearance; cer- | 


tainly they must have become more effec- 
tive, for they lost their former clumsiness. 
They were simple in shape, often barbless, 
with the head in the plane of the hook. 
Sometimes a stop or eye was formed by 
doubling over the end of the shank against 
the outside of the latter; sometimes the 
end of the shank was expanded to form a 
small flange or lug in a plane at right 





angles to that of the hook; sometimes the | 


hook had a split eye, or an eye was formed 
by twisting the end of the shank around 
itself. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell, writing in 1880, 
says: “First, and a long way ‘foremost,’ 
amongst modern improvements in Tackle, 


and applicable equally to almost every | 


description of angling—fly-fishing, float- 
fishing, and sea-fishing—stands indubit- 
ably the Eyed Hook.” 

Compared with Old Stone Age dates, 
I suppose 3500 B. C. can be called “mod- 
ern,” but Pennell implies a nineteenth-cen- 
tury invention. Actually, eyed hooks are 
very old. The American Museum of 
Natural History has a Bronze Age hook 
from Switzerland in which the shank has 
been looped twice to form an eye. Eyed 
hooks have been found in the Nile Valley 
in second-dynasty debris; they have come 
to light in Roman cultures of the northern 
Mediterranean, in Crete, in Herculaneum, 
Pompeii and elsewhere. 

The softness of copper, long used for 
hooks in the absence of a more suitable 
material, made it more or less impracti- 
cal, but with the introduction of bronze 
(about 3500 B. C. in Europe) early man 
found a substance better adapted to his 
needs, although it lacked the resilience of 
modern spring steel and would not hold 
a needle-sharp point. Ancient bronze 
hooks, both barbed and barbless, have 
been unearthed in many quarters of the 
globe. The famous Limerick hook is said 
to have been modeled after old bronze 
hooks found in Ireland. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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GROWTH OF GAME FISH 


By Prof. Chancey Juday 
(Dep’t of Biology, University of Wisconsin) 
CCORDING to recent _ statistics, 
there are some 18 million fishermen 
of all sorts in this country. Most of 
these anglers are dependent upon 
our streams and inland lakes for their 
fishing activities, which means that these 
waters must have a high rate of fish pro- 
duction if these fishermen are to be re- 
warded with anything more than the pro- 
verbial “fisherman's luck.” In order to keep 
up the stock of fish, many millions of young 
fishy are planted in our 
streams and lakes every year. 
[hese attempts to maintain 
or to increase the fish popula- 
tion by artificial means have 
raised some important chem- 
cal and biological problems 
with respect to the ability of 
these waters to produce 
enough food for a large crop 
of fish. 

The fish production of a 
body of water depends chief- 
ly, of course, upon the quantity 
of suitable food. and this food 
supply, in turn, depends upon 
the fertility of the water. 
That is, all aquatic animals, 
like all land animals, depend 
upon plants for the ultimate 
source of their food; and 
aquatic plants also require 
phosphates, potash, nitrogen 
compounds and other raw 
materials that are dissolved in 
the water for their growth. In 
other words, the water serves 
as a culture medium for aqua- 
tic plants just as the soil does 
for land plants; in shallow 
water the bottom also plays 
a part in the production of 
large aquatic plants. The dif- 
ferent types of lakes and 
streams show a wide varia- 
tion in the amount of these 
raw materials that are neces- 
sary for the growth of plants ; 
in fact, these differences in 
the fertility of the aquatic soil 
are just as great as those 
noted in land, ranging from 
very poor to very rich. It is 
hardly necessary to add that 
the poor aquatic soil produces 
a correspondingly poor crop 
of potential food for the fish. 
In some of the hard-water 
lakes of southern Wisconsin, 
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for example, the average crop of living 
material amounts to about 7,500 pounds per 
acre, live weight, while the yield of a 
small soft-water lake in the northern part 
of the state is only 900 pounds per acre, or 
about one-eighth as much. 

Not all of this organic material is di- 
rectly available for fish food, however, be- 


It takes eight or ten years to grow wall-eyed pike like these. 
Prize-winners usually require ten to twenty years 








cause a large part of it consists of plants 
and the game fish, at least, are not vege- 
tarians. The vegetable part, therefore, must 
be eaten by some intermediate animals, 
such as water fleas, snails, worms and in- 
sect larvae, which, in turn may be eaten 
directly by the game fish. This complicated 
food chain between plants and game fish 
may have half a dozen links in it. Thus the 
fish that is caught by the angler is the 
end-product of complex life processes that 
take place in our fresh waters and these 
processes must continue for several years 
before they produce a prize muskie or bass. 

Under hatchery conditions, it takes from 
3 to 5 pounds of food to produce a pound 
of fish, but in the wild state, 
where the fish must seek 
their prey, it takes about 10 
pounds of food to produce a 
pound of fish. Thus, a 40- 
pound muskie _ represents 
some 400 pounds of food ma- 
terial. The pickerel is even 
accused of requiring 15 pounds 
of food to produce a pound 
of fish. These data serve to 
show what keen competition 
there is for food in a lake 
or stream which is well stock- 
ed with various sizes of game 
fish. It also explains why a 
small body of water, such as 
the average inland lake, pro- 
duces only enough food for a 
relatively small number of the 
“big ones” which all anglers 
hope to catch some day. This 
pressing demand for food 
further explains why a large 
muskie does not hesitate to 
devour a full-grown muskrat, 
as was recently reported by a 
Wisconsin angler. 


HE food supply of lakes 

and streams is intimately 
connected with the rate of 
growth of the game fish in- 
habiting them. That is, the 
more productive bodies of 
water will show a more rapid 
as well as a larger yield of 
fish. It is also a matter of 
considerable importance to 
know how soon returns may 
be expected when a water is 
stocked with young game fish. 
The United States Bureau of 
Fisheries and the Wisconsin 
Geological and Natural His- 
tory Survey have been mak- 
ing a cooperative study of the 
growth problem in Wisconsin 
waters for the past five year’. 
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Many anglers of the state have cooperat- 
ed in this investigation by sending scales 
and data relating to the size of the vari- 
ous species of game fish which they have 
caught. Up to the present time, records 
have been obtained for 1,500 specimens. 
Fish do not have a definite size limit, 
but continue to grow throughout their 
lives. In order to provide a protective cov- 
ering, the scales increase in size as the fish 
grows, in proportion to the increase of his 
body. The principal growth of a fish takes 
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waters. Scales have been secured from 
about 200 specimens ranging in length 
from 14 to 60.5 inches and in age from the 
third to the nineteenth year. The oldest 
specimen was the largest. This fish 
weighed 42 pounds, so that its average 
increase in weight was a little more than 
two pounds per year. More than half of 
these muskies reached a length of 30 inches 
during their sixth year, but the slowest 
growing ones did not reach this size until 
the tenth year, thus showing a wide differ- 


ence between the fast- and the slow-grow- | 


ing individuals. 
Che great northern pike reaches a length 
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of 16 inches during the fourth year. A few 
of them appear to attain this size even in | 
the third summer, as specimens have been { 
found which had a length of 25 inches in i 
their fourth year. The largest specimen : 
that has been reported was 45 inches in 
length and weighed 30 pounds; it was in 
its thirteenth year. Its average gain in 
weight was a little more than two pounds 
per year. One specimen has been reported | 
which was nearly 54 inches long, but in 
its twelfth year. The oldest specimen re- 
ceived so far was in its fourteenth year 
and was 49 inches long and weighed 20.5 
pounds. 
A little more than half of the wall-eyed 
pike or pike-perch that have been studied 
reached a length of thirteen inches during 
the fourth year, but some of the slow- | 
Figure 1—Muskalonge scale with 11 growing ones did not reach this length un- | 
winter rings til the seventh year or later. The majority | 
of the walleyes that have been reported fell | 
place in poco and it falls pte —— . the oes “ wom 8 won - groups, in- | From the standpoint of evaporation, 
or ceases entirely in winter. is retarda-  clusive, so that more than half of the speci- | ; . . ‘ibe 
tion of the growth in winter is indicated on mens caught by anglers belonged to these | | there are only two kinds of anti-freeze 
the scale by a distinct ring or annulus. four age groups. The largest and oldest —the kind that boils away ( treated 
Thus, by counting the number of these wall-eyed pike was in its seventeenth year or not “treated’”’) and the kind that 
rings, it is possible to determine the num- when caught. It was a little over 37 inches 1 t hell ow Th . ¥ 
ber of winters through which the fish has long and weighed 10 pounds. does not boul away. ere 1S No mid- 
lived. The large-mouth black bass shows a dle ground. 
Figure 1 represents a scale taken from rather rapid growth under favorable con- 
a 30-pound muskalonge which was 43.5 ditions. None of the specimens reported so Make the “Nose-Test’” 
inches long. There are eleven winter rings far reached a length of 10 inches in their 
on this scale, so that the muskie was in second and third years, but half of those | An easy way to make sure that you 
its twelfth year when caught on September in the fourth-year group had reached or | get an all-Winter one-shot product is | 
18, 1930. Figure 2 is a scale from a small- exceeded this size. All of the fifth-year | he the lack of od Rvercady Poest é } 
mouth black bass which weighed 234 group were 10 inches or more in length, oF € lack of odor. Lveready fres one 
pounds and was 17 inches long. There are but some slow-growing specimens in the | 1S absolutely odorless and does not boil 
six winter rings, thus showing that it was sixth- and seventh-year groups had just away—even when the engine is run- ‘ 
in its seventh year when caught on August attained this length. The largest specimen ° higl 
14. 1930 ; ning at high speed. 
It is possible also to trace the growth of ‘ 
a fish in the different years of its life by Guaranteed All-Winter 
measuring the distances between the vari- Protection 
ous winter rings. Figure 3 shows the . 
growth history of 43-inch menckatonge Eveready Prestone is a one-shot, guar- 
that was in its ninth year when caught. CBE Gea ae é Fe . 
This diagram shows that the specimen had anteed anti freeze, that will not boil 
a poor growth during its second, fifth, | off. And Ever ady I restoneisalso your 
seventh gy ge nae pe : — a | best defense against rusting and cor- 
‘rT grow : rth, sixth anc hae: : 
eB sig ey Sey een 2 rosion in your car’s cooling system. It | 
: protects against rust from 5 to 20 


times longer than other anti-freezes. 
Don’t confuse Eveready Prestone 
with any anti-freeze containing alco- 
hol or glycerine. 


Play Safe—Save Money 


It costs very little to have the guaran- 
teed protection against freeze-up and 
rust provided by Eveready Prestone. 
On Page 4% is a chart, showing exactly 
how much is needed to protect your 
car. Also on that page note the 
Eveready Prestone guarantee. 


HESE age determinations enable one 

to tell how long it takes the various 
species of fish to reach legal length. The 
rate of growth is not the same for all lakes 
and streams, however, since food is more 
abundant in some waters than in others. 
Naturally, growth is most rapid where food 
is most abundant. Also there is a difference 
in the rate of growth of two individuals of 
the same species in the same lake ; that is, 
some specimens grow faster than others. : . 
The slow- growing individuals may not that has been received from anglers | 
reach legal size for from one to three years weighed 714 pounds; it was 22 inches ‘long 
after the fast-growing ones; thus it is a and was in its thirteenth year. Another 
natter of considerable interest to anglers to specimen of largemouth weighing 6% 
have the faster-growing races used for pounds was 21 inches long and was in its 
stocking purposes. Some “runts,” for ex- tenth year. A third one weighing 6% 
ample, may not reach legal size for as pounds was 22 inches long and in its 
long as four years after the fast growers. eleventh year. Thus, these three large- 





Figure 2—Small-mouth bass scale having 
6 winter rings 











The causes of the different growth rates in 
the same lake are not known at present. 

The muskalonge is the largest and most 
highly prized game fish found in Wisconsin 


mouths showed an average increase in 


weight of a little more than half a pound | 


per year in Wisconsin waters. 
Scales from two largemouths caught in 
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Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 
For the first time, you can 
purchase, made in the United 
States, this type of formerly im- 
ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish, 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. § 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Birt DEWitTrT Barts D 


Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N-Y. 


3% N°503 
24,N°505 








$3.10 


Postpaid 
Sizes 
2 to 12 






BEAN’S SLIPPER SHOE 
own design, 
as used in our 
innersole, 
worn up or 
down. When worn with cuff up makes a 6-inch shoe, 


A warm, all leather slipper of our 
Made of brown elk leather same 
Maine Hunting Shoe, with 


Two-inch Lamb's Fur cuff 


Lambskin 
can be 


Outersole is oil tanned moccasin leather suitable 
for wear outdoors around camp. On and off in- 
tantly with Talon fastener. Write for Catalog. 


Mfd. by L. L. BEAN, 454 Main St., 


Freeport, Maine 





Fly Makers and Rod Refinishers 


can improve their workmanship and save time 
by using our special tools. 


Fly-tyer Vise Bobb Needles, Hackle Pliers, 
Hackle Guards, Whip Finishers, Guide Retainers, 
Kod Winders, ete 

Complete sets of tools for fly making or for winding 
rods make unique Christmas gifts for the sportsman, 


Get our Literature 
D. H. THOMPSON, 335 Walnut Ave., Elgin, Ulinois 











NEW CATALOG NOW READY 


Shows much larger line of fine 


rods, reels, cases, 
port clothe leather wus, hunters’ necessities, 
novelties nds canveist equipment Won lerful 
Christ ft uggestion Many lition new 
and proven fie s, lure ind leader T ackle for every 
type of hir Contains _ pful hin and valuable 
rmation. Send l0e—¢ce or sta mps 


PAUL Hi. G 





8065-1 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The rm. re TR ‘boots in ’ the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to putonand 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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| Lake Apopka, Florida, where the growing 
season is much longer, showed a much 
more rapid growth. One of these specimens 
weighed 10 pounds and was in its tenth 
year; the other weighed nine pounds and 
was in its ninth year. Thus the average in- 
crease in weight of these two Florida speci- 
mens was about a pound per year. A much 
larger number of specimens must be stud- 
ied, however, before one can safely con- 
clude that such a rapid growth is general 
in that region. 
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hatched in 1933 and possibly the smaller 
sizes of the 1932 group. Expressed in terms 
of live weight, the yellow perch crop 
amounted to approximately 44 pounds per 
acre and the small-mouth black bass to 6 
pounds per acre of lake surface. 

As previously indicated, the average 
crop of living material in this lakelet, 
which would serve either directly or indi- 
rectly as a source of food for the fish, 
amounted to 900 pounds per acre; in other 
words, there were 18 pounds of potential 


















































| <A few of the small-mouth black bass food material to each pound of fish. Sim- 
| included in these studies reached a length ilar results were obtained for a much 
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Figure 3 


—The growth history of a muskie that was nine years old and 43 inches long 


when it was caught 


of 10 inches in their third year; more than 


| half of them attained this size during their 


fourth year and the remainder during the 
fifth year. The smallmouth, therefore, 
seems to show a little more rapid growth 
during its early life than the largemouth. 
None of the largemouths reached a length 
of 10 inches during their third year and 
only half of the fourth-year group hi id 
done so, as compared with 77 per cent of 
the fourth-year smallmouths, In both spe- 
cies, however, the slow growers do not 
attain this size until after the fifth year. 

The largest smallmouth that has been 
studied in this survey was 26.5 inches in 
length and weighed 54 pounds; it proved 
to be in its tenth year of life when caught. 
Three other specimens have been found 
which were in their thirteenth year, but 
they were smaller in size as they weighed 
less than three pounds each. 

The data for these five species of game 
fish show clearly that the “big ones” are 
not produced in our inland waters in a 
brief period of time, but that it takes from 
ten to almost twenty years to grow the sort 
of specimens that usually win prizes in 
Field & Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing 
Contests. 

In connection with these age studies of 
game fish, one of the most important prob- 
lems is a knowledge of the total fish pop- 
ulation of a body of water. During the 
summer of 1933, experiments were under- 
taken for the purpose of obtaining an esti- 
mate of the fish population of two Wiscon- 
sin lakes. Most of the work was done on a 
lakelet with an area of 38 acres and a 
maximum depth of 45 feet, having neither 
an inlet nor an outlet, and only two spe- 
cies of fish are present, namely yellow 
perch and small-mouth black bass. The 
results showed that the yellow perch pop- 
ulation averaged about 220 individuals per 
acre of surface and the smallmouths about 
13 per acre. These estimates do not in- 
clude the young of both species that were 


larger lake with a crop of potential fish 
food amounting to 7,500 pounds per acre, 
but the data for the fish population of 
this lake are not as accurate as those for 
the small lake. 

This ratio of food to eater shows that 
the crop of fish in a lake or stream can 
not be increased indefinitely by heavy 
stocking. The food supplies of these bodies 
of water are limited, so that they, in turn, 
set a limit to the fish-carrying capacities 
of these waters. E xperiments are now in 
progress to determine whether these food 
supplies may be augmented by the appli- 
cation of fertilizers but this work has not 
progressed far enough yet to yield any 
definite results regarding the problem. 


ALL THE COLORS OF THE 
RAINBOW 


NE of the progressive fishing-line 

manufacturers recently brought out 
an innovation that ought to prove highly 
popular—for some forms of fishing, at 
least. Each 10 per cent of the line is of a 
different color, and there are ten colors 
in all—light amber, light green, light gold, 
light blue, light mist, brown, green, red, 
blue and black. A 200-yard line, for in- 
stance, would have twenty yards each of 
the ten different colors; a 300-yard line, 
thirty yards, etc. 

Of course, the principal idea in this is 
to enable an angler to tell just how much 
line he has out. This is of especial impor- 
tance in trolling. For example, last sum- 
mer, while fishing off the Long Island and 
the New Jersey coasts for bluefish and 
tuna, I was always more or less in a 
quandary as to just how much line I had 
off my reel. When fishing for tuna it is 
essential that one fish right in the wake of 
the boat, which means that 40 or 50 feet 
of line are ample. For bluefish, on the 
other hand, it is necessary to have out at 
least 100 or 125 feet. This could be done 
very easily with the new line and would. 
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of course, apply to fresh-water trolling too. 

Inasmuch as the color scheme is exactly 
the same in all of these lines, the angler 
soon becomes familiar with the order in 
which the colors appear, and will thus be 
able to tell exactly and almost instinctively 
just what length of line is off his reel. 
Such being the case, it would not make 
any difference whether he uses a fly line, 
a bait-casting line or a salt-water line. 

At first blush, the fly fisherman may 
wonder of what use such a line could be 
to him. And he may also feel that a line 
having such a gaudy combination of colors 
might give trout a dose of 7 jitters and 
blind staggers. After all, where a leader 
of reasonable length is used, the line, in 
the majority of cases, has very little to 
do with scaring fish. Furthermore, the 
light amber and the black are on either 
end of all of the lines. Inasmuch as these 
are neutral shades, there should be no dif- 
ficulty in this respect. 

Actually, the fly lines have been given 
thorough tests on a number of trout 
streams and we are told that they were 
found perfectly satisfactory. The advan- 
tage of such a color combination in the 
fly line is, as all trout fishermen know, that 
each rod will pick up easily only a cer- 
tain length of line. When the angler tries 
to pick up more line than this limit, he 
invariably gets a poor back-cast and, as a 
result, a poor forward-cast. In a line of 
solid color it is difficult to tell just when 
one’s line has reached this particular point, 
but with a colored-section line, the angler 
can determine this with exactitude. Then, 
too, it often happens that you raise a fish 
and lose him and want to go back later 
to that same spot. With this vari-colored 
line it would be possible to do this quite 
easily, and thus be prepared to hook the 
fish when he rises 

Aside from all this, it is interesting to 
every fisherman to know just how much 
line he is shooting and thereby determine 
whether he is improving his distance as 
well as his technique from day to day. 


TROUT STREAM IMPROVEMENTS 
Part I 
By Henry O. Collins 


E have had two consecutive years, 

each forcefully decreeing that some- 
thing must be done about trout-stream 
improvement, if we wish to have trout and 
trout streams for the future. 

In a winter like that of 1933-34, with 
record below-zero temperatures for days 
at a time, many small and shallow por- 
tions of the larger trout streams were 
frozen almost solidly. The water flow all 
but ceased in some; in others the areas 
of water suitable to harbor trout without 
being ice bound were very limited. Un- 
questionably, many trout were lost in 
streams where such conditions existed. 

Following this severity of winter weath- 
er, trout again were faced with abnormal 
conditions. A great many streams, last 
May and June, contained less water than 
is usually found in August and September. 
This shows how harshly climate and sea- 
son can react against the good of our trout 
streams. Improved streams will weather 
these adverse and abnormal conditions to 
a very great degree. The fundamentals of 
stream improvements are to fortify waters 
against such extremes, as well as all other 
abnormalities of nature, and the careless- 
ness and negligence of man. 

So much has been previously published 
on the subject of stream improvement, 
that it might seem there is little left to be 
said. One factor should be borne in mind, 
however, that all streams are not alike. 
What we may do in one stream may be 
impractical or unnecessary in another. 
How will we know our stream’s needs? 
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It is this thought that will justify this se- 
ries of articles and simplify getting to the 
problem of each stream’s peculiar needs. 

Let us start with a vision of the ideal 
stream. It is, of course, a stream that 
has all, or the greatest variety, of desir- 
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145-pound white marlin caught by George 
W. Blabon, off Bimini—probably a record 
for this species in Atlantic waters 


able factors in proper proportion and in | 
fitting relation to each other in the small- 
est given stream area. Then we say to our- 
selves, “How will we recognize this 100 
per cent ideal trout stream?” Quite likely 
we won't. If, however, we know the neces- 
sary components that are found in the 
ideal stream, then it is easier for us to 
visualize what is needed to. make ours a 
more balanced stream. We can then bet- 
ter judge what our stream has in over 
abundance and, on the other hand, discover 
also in what it may be lacking; and thus | 
arrive at a practical answer to those ques- 
tions of what, why, and where. 

(To be continued) 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a 
series of short articles that will run for 
many months, on stream improvement. 
Each article will cover some particular 
phase of the subject and will be illustrated 
with diagrams and photographs. 

We suggest that interested readers save 
all of these articles, as the entire series 
will constitute a complete modern treatise 
on this important subject. 


THE FISHING CONTEST IN 
DECEMBER 


N October Ist, the doors were locked 

on the Brook Trout and Brown 
Trout Classes and on the Eastern Division 
of the Steelhead-Rainbow Trout Class. 
The last day for filing entries in these 
Classes was October 2lst. A week pre- 
vious to the date on which this issue goes 
on sale (November 8th) also marks the 
closing of the Lake Trout, Marlin and 
Tuna Classes, but applicants still have 
until November 21st to file their affidavits 
in these three Classes. The Small-Mouth 
Black Bass, Muskalonge, Great Northern 
Pike, Wall-Eyed Pike, Striped Bass, 
Channel Bass, Bluefish and Weakfish 
Classes do not close until December Ist. 
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MAN-SIZE 
ENERGY 


to keep you fresh, alert 


Steady your legs, your arms, your’ “eye,” 
your aim—extra-sensitize the “feel” of 
the gun so you know better “just when” 
—walk extra miles for the game you 
might ibe without otherwise. Do it all 
in mid-morning and mid-afternoon 
with a “shot” of Sun-Maids—quick-fir- 
ing, re-vitalizing, man-size energy—100 
extra calories in every 37 of the finest 
raisins you ever tasted. Sun-Maids won’t 
make you thirsty. They’ll keep you as 
fresh as they are themselves and they 
occupy the smallest space! 


Make 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


part of Laitetd inane 











FUR COMFORT 


AT LOW COST 


These Garments are 
the best value I have 
ever seen for warmth 
and comfort. I recom- 
mend them. 





AVIATOR’S SUIT 


SA1— (illustrated) 
Just right for Duck Hunting, Fish- 
ing, ete. Tan Gabardine, 100% 
waterproof. Genuine glazed Man- 
echurian fur lining throughout 
Beautiful fur collar. Perfect com 
fort at any temperature. 


Guaranteed Cost to 


U. S. — $895 


OUR PRICE 


SA1A—AVIATOR’S SUIT 
Same as above with best rustproof 
**Hookless Talon’’ Zippers. $ 

SIZES 38 to 44 
In larger sizes $2 additional. 


SA10—AVIATORS’ OR DUCK HUNTERS’ SUITS 
Leatherette, fleece lined, one piece, Zippers in body 
and legs, brown, waterproof. 

SIZES 38 to 44 $775 


OUR LOW PRICE 


Special prices in quantities. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If in 10 days you are not entirely satixfied with 
any garment, we will refund your money. 

















Send 25% With Order, Balance C. 0. D. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS CORP. 


89 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phone Evergreen 9-710 





Dept. 12 
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Which way 


scent? 


One 


in life 


of the most mysterious things 
is the fact that nine times 


out of ten a good hound will follow 


a trail in the right direction—even 
a cold trail on bare ground. How 
he knows which way to go has 


puzzled sportsmen and naturalists 


from the beginning. Five of the 
best known living sportsmen—men 
of long and wide experience—give 


their 


opinions in our next issue, the 


JANUARY 
Piel 
Stream 





We are very proud of this January 


issue. 


depa 
ally 


In addition to the regular 
rtments, which will be unusu- 
rich in content, there will be 


a dozen articles of the timeliest in- 


terest 


few 


No 


and value. To name just a 


of them: 


Matter How Cold 


One of the most practical articles 
we have ever seen on the subject of 
winter camping. Tents, clothes, foot- 
gear, snowshoes, dogs, food are all 
discussed by a man of great experi- 
ence—Donald Hough. 


The Old Warden on 
Coyotes 


Steve 


Harold Titus’ great character has a 
lot to say about the habits and the 
place in Nature’s scheme of things 
of this most fascinating animal. 


Takes a Holiday 


A delightful story by Archibald 
Rutledge about a shooting trip for 
turkeys, ducks, deer and bear, in the 
glamorous Delta country. 


How to Hit Quail 


Don 


Another extremely practical article, 
with excellent diagrams, that will 
add more quail to your game pock- 
ets, even if you are already pretty 
darn good. 


’t miss this issue. See page 48b 


for another reason why. Tell your 
newsdealer today to be sure to save 
a copy for you. 
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Divisions of the Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Class, as well as the Western Division 
of the Steelhead-Rainbow Trout Classes 
and the Sailfish Class remain open until 
January Ist, 1935. 

On the day on which this issue appears 
on the newsstands, there are $1935.00 
worth of prizes still to be won. This is a 
goodly share of the total, so the Contest 
isn’t over yet by a long shot! The entries 
are coming in thick and fast, and all 





Men of the outdoors have died in 
the face of a thousand crises. Others 
have lived to tell the story. If you 
are among the latter, read page 78 











indications point to the fact that this is 

going to be one of the biggest Freip & 

StrEAM Annual Prize Fishing Contests 

that has been staged in many a year. 

It also appears right now that when 

final decisions are made by our Board 
Judges we will have a few surprises in 
eae for you. Of course, we are not pre- 
pared to say whether there will be any 
new world’s records established—but we 
wouldn't be at all surprised. It would be 
the exception and not the rule if there 
weren't any. 

There is still plenty of time to get some 
big fish, so be sure to send us an entry on 
every sizable catch you make for the rest 
of the season, 

Remember, it is always better to be safe 
than sorry. 
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FAVORITE KNOTS 
NOS. 5 & 6—TYING IN DROPPER SNELLS 


ERE are two methods of tying in 
dropper snells when one wishes to 
use an eyed fly as a dropper. 

First, select a piece of gut about five 
or six inches long and, after soaking it 
well, tie a knot in one end. Then, when 
the leader is well soaked and pliable, throw 
a loop in it and draw the leader through 
this loop, as shown, Put the knotted end 
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) 
Two methods of tying in dropper snells 
when using an eyed fly as a dropper 


of the dropper through the second loop 
at the proper place and draw tight. 

The second method is useful when one 
wishes to join two short leaders to make 
a longer one. Slip the loop of one leader 
over the loop of the second and pull the 
end of the first leader through. Then in- 
sert the knotted dropper between the loops. 
Draw tight and work the knot down. 

This latter method is not advisable for 
use with heavy gut, as the larger caliber 
has a tendency to work loose. 


Apam TINKER 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PINK FLESH VS. WHITE FLESH 


FisuinG Epitor: 
I recently had a friendly argument about 
brook trout. My friend contends that the white- 


from the 
and the 


meat brook trout is a different species 
pink-meated one. IT hold that they are one 
aula. lease advise. 


Grorce S. Ror. 


~Regarding the question that you asked 
in your recent letter whether brook trout 
having white meat and those having pink meat 
are different species, I can say that they are in 
no sense of the word separate species. This 
variation in color is due almost entirely to what 
the fish have been feeding on. 

Experiments have been made along this line 
by several state fish and game departments, as 
well as private investigators. Much still remains 
to be learned but, in general, it seems that trout 
which feed largely on substances containing a 
large amount of oil, such as shrimp and certain 
species of forage fishes, have white meat. On the 
other hand, those which feed very extensively 
on aquatic insects are quite likely to have pink 
flesh. It is also a well demonstrated fact that in 
many cases this is purely an individual char- 
acteristic of the trout. It seems that some trout 
will develop pink flesh regardless of what they 
eat, and the same goes for the white-fleshed 
trout, 


ANs.- 
as to 


EpiTor. 


HOW TO CATCH BLUEFISH 


T am particularly interested in obtaining au- 
thoritative information about bluefish, which are 
common in this vicinity (Virginia), and am tak 
ing the liberty of writing to you. 

It seems difficult to obtain helpful information 
here, although it shouldn’t be, and as I am a 
beginner at this type of fishing it is hard to 
know just the proper way to fish. The line rec- 
ommended to me is a 50-pound test and this 
seems unusually strong for a fish that averages 
around five pounds and seldom more than 10. I 
have noticed 


FIsHING 


advertising in your magazine of 
plugs for salt-water game fish and yet I am 
told here such artificial bait is no good. Chum, 
fathacks or herring are preferred, and cut bait 


is most often recommended for trolling. 
EvuGeNE FE. GREENING 
Ans.—There are many ways of fishing for 
bluefish and, needless to say, it would be qu lite 
ditheult to discuss them within the length of a 
letter. As you suspect; a 50-pound test line is 
totally unnecessary under the majority of con- 


ditions. A 12-thread twisted cuttyhunk line which 
tests around 30 pounds is ample. 

_ One of the most common methods of 

wr bluefish along the northern half of the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard is chumming and baiting with moss- 
bunker, also known as menhaden, Surf casting, 
too, is very popular, though this is not at its 
best until August and September. For this type 
of fishing, mullet is frequently used. A 7/0 Lim- 
erick hook is one of the best bluefish hooks. The 
various block-tin squids are also frequently used 
for surf casting, the Belmar being one of the 
most popular. 

Trolling with various artificial lures, 


fishing 


especially 


the so-called Japanese feather baits, has become 
extremely popular. Spoons are also used, such 
as the Wilson. Then, too. flies can be used at 
times. It will interest you to know probably that 
there was an article on fly fishing for bluefish 
in the July issue of Frerp & Stream. Plugs can 


be used in many forms of salt-water fishing but 
| have never heard of their being very successful 
on bluefish 

FisuinGc Epiror. 


A NEW ZEALAND FISH STORY 


I notice that from time to time 
in your publication “fish stories” 
tion “Take It or Leave It.”” 

You may be interested in an experience of 
mine while fishing for rainbow trout at the mouth 
of a river flowing into Lake Taupo (New Zea- 

ul) a year or two ago. The method of fishing 
is to drift a wet fly out into the lake on the 
current of the river for about 70 or 80 yards, 
and then reel in slowly, the fish striking on the 
return journey. I hooked and landed an 8-pound 
rainbow in this manner and found to my aston- 
ishment that, strictly speaking, I had not hooked 
him at all. The fish had been hooked, apparently 
‘ome time previously, and was swimming about 
with the hook in his mouth, having oe Re the 
line just above the gut leader. This leader, o1 


there 
under 


appear 
the cap- 


“cast”? as we call it here, was about three feet 
long, and had a small loop, about one inch long, 
to which the line had been attached. My fly had 


caught in this loop and I landed the fish in this 
manner. 

As the area of Lake Taupo is about 150 square 
miles, the incident just described seems to me to 
he especially remarkable, and it has the merit 


f being strictly true. 
E. W. MEEK. 


thanks for your letter describing 
experience you had in hooking 
We have heard of a few 
but oo are very rare. 
FISHING Eprtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


Ans.—Many 
the interesting 
that &-pound —_ yw. 
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SOME HOOKS AND SOME HISTORY 
(Continued from page 69) 


Like those of copper and the gold ones 
that have been discovered in countries like 
Ecuador and Colombia where that metal 
was common, the bronze hooks are quite 
modern in shape. To be sure, they are 
obviously hand-made, without the pre- 
cision that characterizes a machine-made 
product. Double and gang hooks began 
to make their appearance during the 
3ronze Age and show considerable in- 
genuity of design. 

The improvements and variations in 
metal hooks followed into the Iron Age, 
the whole development covering hundreds 
of years. Since then one-piece hooks of 
metal have shown little departure from 
conventional form, despite continued par- 
tisan arguments over the killing powers 
of the Limerick, the Carlisle or the sneck 
bend and over the advantage or the con- 
trary in a rank barb or a fine one, to say 
nothing of whether or not a hook should 
be eyed and, if so, how. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the history 
of fish hooks that appeals to the imagina- 
tion of a modern angler so much as the 
catalogue of materials that from time to 
time have done duty in the fashioning of 


hooks. The list is astonishing in its va- 
riety, and its length reminds one of the 
number of uses to which a woman can 


put a hairpin. It is a tribute to man’s 
domination over his environment. 
Consider the individual whe made a 
fish hook from the jaw-bone of a dog, in 
which the ramus formed the point and a 
molar tooth ground ‘sharp formed a sec- 
ondary barb; and the one who first saw the 
possibilities in using a thorn for a point. In 
Hebrew the word hoah means both thorn 
and fish hook, as does the Latin hamus. 
The catchers of flatfish in Essex still use 
a thorn, as do some of the natives of 
Chile; the Mohave Indians like the spines 
of the barrel cactus. Consider also the 
fellow who shaped splints from a hem- 
lock knot into a serviceable halibut hook 
by heating and bending, and the natives 
of New Guinea who use the made-to-or- 


- der hook formed by the thick upper joint 


of the hind leg of a male orthopteran in- 
sect (Eurycantha latro), which has a 
stout recurve spur. Such adaptations of 
natural resources are the result of putting 
the wits to work. 


HE bones of bird and beast and fish, 

and even of man, were carefully whit- 
tled down into fish-hook shape. There is 
significance in the South Sea legend 
wherein Maui used a hook made of the 
jaw-bone of his renowned grandparent, 
Muri-Ranga-Whenua, to draw up New 
Zealand from the bed of the ocean, which 
islands have since been called “The Fish 
of Maui.” Stone, cocoanut shells, boars’ 
tusks, antlers, the claws of birds and the 
heak of the eagle were pressed into service. 
Many varieties of wood and sea-shells of 
many kinds became the means to an end, 
the end being a succulent fish sizzling over 
a hot fire. 

Trial and error must have played a 
large part in the development of the fish 
hook. Imagine the really good alibis pos- 
sible to the ancient angler who came home 
empty-handed—the bone hook was too 
brittle and snapped, the shell hook was 
too clumsy, the wooden hook made from 
a forked limb broke at the fork, and the 
copper hook straightened out! At any 
rate, then as now, the big fish got away. 

If museums and individual collectors 
could be persuaded to part, even tem- 
porarily, with some of their choice speci- 
mens of ancient fish hooks, it would be 
possible to stage something new in fish- 
ing contests. Some of our foremost anglers 


who can boast of record catches with the 
best in modern tackle might encounter 
more than their match in the attempt to 
hook and land a fish by means of a shell 
hook, for instance, attached to a line made 
of human hair. 

In Book XII of his Natural History, 
Aelian divides fishing into four kinds— 
by nets, spears, weels and hooks, that by 
hooks being adjudged 
and the most becoming for free men.” The 
angling tradition is both ancient and 
honorable, and every true angler is for- 
ever in debt to those early fishermen who 
struggled with their hooks, changing this, 
discarding that, and adding something 
else, to bring them slowly and gradually 
to the worth-while efficiency that helps to 
make fishing the enduring delight that it is. 


“O, the gallant fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any 
*Tis full of pleasure, ail of strife 
And ’tis beloved by many.” 
—Izaak WALTON 


THE UNCHANGED LAND 
(Continued from page 35) 


“the most skilful | 





phantom, without movement and without 


effort. If ever a fellow tried to make the 
action of a spoon seductive, alluring, ag- 
gravating or enticing, the man handling 
the rod did. 

With thumping heart I anticipated 
flash, the shriek of a spinning reel, the 
calm surface of the water opening up and 
high-flying spray. On came the muskie, so 
close that even his eye was clearly visible, 
which to me looked cold and calculating 
and malignant—the eye of a killer. The 
next instant he was gone. He had dis- 
appeared from my vision as quickly as 
though I had closed my eyes. 

This was not to be the last time that a 
tiger muskalonge followed our lures to 
within a few feet of the boat and then 
sank from sight, never to be seen again. 
We waited for ten minutes, then cast once, 
twice and a third time. Joe raised the oars 
and swept the boat forward, saying ‘May- 
be tomorrow.” 

It was suggested that we land and brew 
a pail of tea. The skiff was beached and a 
handful of dry sticks tossed into a rocky 
hollow. I felt for a match and made the 


discovery that persistent smoking had ex- | 


hausted the entire supply. 
on hearing the dreadful news, was undis- 
turbed. He sought out a birch tree which 
years before had had a branch broken off 
close to the trunk, leaving a cracked and 
jagged stub. 
end proved to be dry punky wood. 

Picking up a small stone the size of a 
quarter, Joe bound it to the punk with a 
piece of fish line, and w ithout my permis- 
sion cut from my raincoat a large metal 
button. Threading this on another piece of 
line, Black Hawk held the wood between 
his knees and buzzed the button against 
the stone. Tiny sparks began to fly, and 
soon the punk was smoldering. 

We had fire, yet another step was need- 
ed. Holding the shredded inner bark from 
a dead cedar against the punk, Joe blew on 
the spark gently at first, and then with ever 
increasing vigor, until from a great cloud 
of smoke the tinder burst into flames and 
was dropped among the dry twigs which 
had been gathered. 

The tea drinking accomplished, fishing 
was resumed. Twice as my spoon was be- 
ing reeled in and when it was close to the 
surface there came a smashing lunge, a 
flash of white belly and the water just back 
of the lure swirled and boiled. I have never 
heen able to determine whether the fish 
misjudges the speed of the spoon or is sim- 
ply making a false attack. 

(Continucd on page 79) 


Black Hawk, | 


This he extracted. The inner 












15 power long range telescope. Can see moon's craters 
or time on pocket watch a block away. 5 sections, 
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Snap KlEEN 


TRAPS MOISTURE 
you alwe4s TRY SMOKE 


®Snap-Kleen traps moisture by a new gravity con- 
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densation principle (U. S. Pat. No. 1,888,462) 
Proved driest by the U. S. Testing Laboratories. 
And, besides being dry, it’s Cool... genuinely air- 
cooled! What's more, Snap-Kleen’s ingenious 
construction stops daily mess with pipe cleaners. 


' This pipe cleans itself by 
a snap of the bit! You 
can get a Snap-Kleen at 
all good tobacconists. 
We urge you to try one. 
Wm. Demuth & Co. 


Makers of fine pipes since 1862 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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IT’S CLEAN 







All W.D.C. pipes are DeResino Pro- 
cessed. Sweet from the start. The 
very origin of bite and bura is killed! 











HIGH POWERED TELESCOPE 
SA PRICES 
Most powerful in America for the money! 








Approx. 3ft.long. Fine lenses. Brass bound. ae 98 
reuse: powers il microscope. m 

Vol. magn. ! Only Special Super 

postpaid C.0.D. 24¢ 30X Telescope 


Power 

Similar to above but more 
powerful. Guaranteed to see 900 times 
larger in surface and 30 times doner. . 31 mm. 
objective 4 powerful lenses. Large field. “Includes 
powerful microscope feature. Only $1.98 postpaid. 


(Dept. 15) 234 Fifth Ave., New York 








$1.50 per Pee. 
Postage paid i Ss. 
Canada Se « 


FIT-U CREEPERS for 


Hunters, Fishermen, Trappers 
Hikers, Walking on ice 

Will fit any size or any 
kind of men's Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating 
our full line of Creepers. 


Staatsburg Ice Tool Works 
Staatsburg New York 
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SNUG WINTER CAMPS 
By H. L. Nason 


UCCESSFUL winter camping is 
brought about by a combination of 
proper clothing, proper equipment 
and some knowledge of “how to do.” 
Armed in this fashion, the cold—chief ob- 
stacle of all winter activities—is reduced 
to a point of control, and one soon dis- 
covers that Old Man en ig is not such 
an unpleasant bird after all, but is rough 
only to those who go unprepared or who 
become careless. 
,The writer has traveled backwoods 
country in all seasons of the year, and of 
many outdoor camps made under all sorts 
of conditions, none has been more pleas- 
ant than those made in winter. There is 
something about a snug, warm camp with 
a great, roaring fire before it that appeals 
strongly to the wayfarer. 
Perhaps this is because the 
cold and the snow-covered 
surroundings contrast strong- 
ly with the snugness of the 
camp and make one more 
appreciative of its warmth 
and comfort. Too, winter has 
its own charms as well as 
the summer season: the 
brightness of the stars on a 
cold, frosty night, a_ full 
moon that lights the snow- 
filled woods with its pale, 
silvery light, the snow- and 
ice-storms that turn the ever- 
ereen forest into an ench ant- 
ed land—these are among tl 
pleasant recollections that 
the winter camper carries 
back with him. 


There is m thing new or 
startling in the idea of win 
ter camping, for outdoor 


bivouacs have been made in 
the dead of winter since man 
first traveled in a snow-c 

ered country. Caught il 
from his cabin by nightfall, 
the trapper or cruiser makes 
himself comfortable, often 
with little or no equipment. 
Digging away the snow at 


the base of a large evergreen 
tree with a snowshoe, he 
clears a space perhaps ten 


feet long and half as wide. 
The removed snow is thrown 
up on the side, making a bank 
four feet or so high. At the 
base of the tree he builds a 
roaring fire and at the other 
end of the pit he lays a few 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











poles from one bank to the other. These 
poles are covered with evergreen branches 
and on the ground under this roof is 
placed another thick pile of browse. After 
a bite to eat and a pot of hot tea, the 
traveler throws fresh fuel on the fire, 
wraps himself in his blanket, and passes 
a fair night despite low mercury in the 
tube. 

A good outfit, however, will permit 
more comfort and, fortunately, equipment 
used in summer will generally serve in 
winter, this being particularly true of 
tents. If one likes a roaring back-log fire 


Friend dog can be of much help if placed in the harness 
soon learn to enjoy it 








for heat and comfort, the Baker tent takes 


full advantage of it. I have also spent 
many a comfortable night in a little lean- 
to tent used in summer on canoe journey Ss. 
These two types of tents catch the heat 
of a fire and reflect its warmth down on 
the sleeper. More comfortable, though, 
is the wall tent with a portable stove. 
This tent is heavier and bulkier to carry 
than the others and more difficult to erect, 
but for a camp that is to remain in one 
place several days or more it is worth 
while. There is room to move about, a 
sheet-iron stove heats it well and cooking 
may be done inside. Moreover, snow does 
not swirl into the front when the wind 
rises or a blizzard sets in, as is the case 
with an open tent. Somewhat easier to 
erect and to carry is the A or wedge tent, 
though it most certainly lacks the good 
headroom of the other. 

Snow and frozen ground make neces- 
sary a different method of 
tent erection. If the snow is 
deep, it is sometimes possible 
to remove the top layer, 
trample down the rest with 
snowshoes and make a satis- 
factory camp on top. But a 
camp fire will bury itself in 
no time under such condi- 
tions and likewise a stove 
with no bottom, as is often 
used, would be useless. It is 
much more satisfactory to 
remove most of the snow. 
A square pointed shovel 
strapped to the sled or tobog- 
gan will be appreciated here, 
but otherwise a snowshoe 
will do the job. 


and will 


ET it be supposed that a 
wall tent is to be erected 

on a site from which all the 
snow has been cleared, save 
for six or eight inches that 
has been trodden down with 
the webs to make a smooth, 
level bottom. In erecting the 
tent, a rope is sometimes run 
under the ridge and _ tied 
to two conveniently located 
trees, but a better way is to 
have tapes or tie strings at- 
tached at intervals along the 
outside of the tent ridge. 
These tapes are then tied to a 
pole that is nailed to trees 
or supported by shear poles. 
In the latter case, the shear 
poles should lean in at the 
top for bracing effect and 
should be securely fastened to 
the ridge pole. There is little 
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or no sag with this method and no open- 
ing where rope or pole comes out from 
the ends of the tent. 

By the use of plenty of rope, it is often 
possible to tie out the walls to nearby trees 
or bushes. When this is not practical, the 
following procedure is usually adopted. 
The shear poles at each end of the ridge- 





ter -s i 


Three feet of snow and below-zero weath- 
er did not detract in the least from the 
snugness of this camp 


pole are spread until they are parallel 
with the slope of the tent roof. On each 
side of the tent, a heavy pole is held in 
horizontal position against the outside of 
the shear poles and at a height just be- 
low the eaves of the tent. To these poles, 
the guy ropes are attached. The weight of 
the poles sliding up and down on the 
shears will hold the tent in position. 

There is one other thing to be observed 
in the erection of a winter camp that does 
not appear in summer. This is a protection 
against heavy falls of snow that may tear 
the canvas or cause the tent to collapse. 
Of course, if one has a tent with very 
steep sides, the snow may blow or slide 
off, but the chances are rather against 
this, particularly if there is heat inside. 
Soft, wet snow will stick with great per- 
sistency to canvas that is in anything but 
a sheer up-and-down position. To protect 
a large wall tent from such weight, place 
a number of poles on either side of the 
ridge-pole and extending to the ground, 
allowing them to go outside the guy-rope 
poles. These poles are then shingled down 
with a thatchwork of boughs, which not 
only protects the tent fabric but serves as 
an insulation as well. 


NOTHER desirable winter appendage 
is a sod cloth a foot wide, extending 
around the bottom of the tent on the out- 
side. This is loaded with snow, holding the 
bottom of the tent in place and forming an 
air-tight seal against drafts. Cover the 
floor with plenty of browse, except where 
the stove is to be set, and use a moisture- 
proof ground cloth under the bedding. 
Then, with the stove in place and with 
plenty of wood in readiness, one may defy 
the elements to do their worst. 
The location of a camp site and the 
position of the tent affect the comfort 
and convenience of the camp itself. Wood 


is the item of greatest importance—hard- 
wood for the night fire and softwood for 
kindling and quick starting—and if one 
can make camp with plenty of this fuel 
at hand and in a dry state, he is indeed 
fortunate. Dead standing trees, lodged 
blowdowns, and dead under-branches fur- 
nish the best wood for winter camp-fires. 
Melting snow is a slow process and a 
nearby brook or spring, where water may 
be obtained, is a convenience though not a 
necessity. The thickness of ice in winter 
often makes snow melting a necessity. 
The tent should front to the south where 
it will receive any warmth there may be 
from the sun. This position also places it 
with its back to the icy winds from the 
north, and the rousing blizzards that blow 
out of the northeast. Close thickets of 
evergreens at the back and sides of the 
tent furnish added protection. With an 
open-front tent, it is often desirable to 
place a row of small firs or spruces on 
each side of the opening, which will help | 
prevent snow from sifting inside during | 
a storm. 





LEEPING equipment is all-important. 

A man can put up with many other de- 
fects in his outfit as long as he is able to | 
sleep warm. To begin with, it may be said | 
that a well-designed sleeping bag is more 
efficient and more economical in space than 
the same weight in blankets. A bag of 
wolf- or caribou-skin, if kept dry and in 
good condition, will keep one warm at very 
low temperatures and without a fire. 
There is also a manufactured bag using 
an eider-down filling that is very efficient 
at low temperatures. The first two bags 
are rather difficult to obtain and the last 
is somewhat expensive, but for use in 
severe cold they can be depended upon. 
For less extreme temperatures, I have 
had good success with a bag of llama wool, 
over which goes a detachable cover of 
strong, untreated khaki cloth. This bag 
is made with a hood that covers the head 
and has well-arranged flaps that protect 
the face and prevent the entrance of cold 
drafts. Extra wool bags may be had, one 
fitting inside the other, but I have used 
in their place one or two soft, woolen 
blankets. The only advantage of the 
blankets is that, in my case, I already 


possessed them. This rig is comfortable | 


at a temperature of zero, but below that a 
night fire is needed. The bag is easily sepa- 
rated for airing and drying. 

If blankets are taken instead of a bag, 
those of soft, fluffy, woolen yarn are pre- 
ferable. Hard twisted yarns, closely woven, 
are better for wear than for warmth. The 
blankets should be large, so that they will 
overlap well in order to prevent entrance 


of drafts. A 64 x 84 blanket is a good size, 


but a 70 x 90 is better. s 
It is well to include plenty of fats and 


sugars in a provision list designed for win- 


ter camping. These materials supply the 


body with fuel for warmth and energy, | 
much of which are required by one exer- | 
cising strenuously in the cold. No pro- | 


visions should be taken that can not be 
prepared easily and with little cooking, 
particularly when using an outdoor fire. 
Likewise, none should be taken that are 
seriously affected by freezing. On the other 
hand, many articles such as fresh meats, 


fresh milk and cream may be carried that | 


would be impracticable in summer. Some 
of the satisfactory items are bacon, pre- 
cooked pork and beans, hardtack, “3-min- 
ute” cereals, canned milk, sugar, cocoa, 
coffee, tea, dried fruits, raisins, sweet choc- 
olate, butter, peanut butter, pea meal, nuts 
and syrup. 

With good traveling conditions, one can 
transport on his back quite a complete out- 
fit for winter camping and enough grub 
for several days and perhaps a week. The 
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Woolen 
Cruising Coat 


A very superior coat, not to be confused with the 

general run of woolen Cruising Coats. Made of 

finest quality Mackinaw, manufactured especially 

for our use. Gives almost unbelievable protection 

against cold, wind and rain. Pockets galore—the 

whole back a roomy pocket with flaps and fasten- 

ers. A most convenient, comfortable and service- 

able garment. 

In plain red Mackinaw; 24-0z. virgin wool in red 

and black, green and black, Brey 

and black plaids, and navy blue. 

ig: Asem tnatctnomendibne: $13.50 

(Order 1 inch larger than white collar size. ) 

Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated catalog 
KE. Mighty helpful to the outdoor lover. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1001-3 Second Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
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PUREST RANGER 


Built in accord with the standards of, and 
especially for, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Forestry Service. Also extensively used by mem- 
bers of the Predatory Animal & Rodent Control 
Division of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
States’ Militia, Deep Sea Fishermen, Yachtsmen 
and Other Sportsmen and Outdoor Men. 


NO OTHER SLEEPING BAG SO PRACTICAL 
— NO OTHER OFFERS SUCH VALUE — MAIL 
COUPON NOW FOR DETAILED PARTICULARS 





SNAP FASTENERS ON ONE 
SIDE AND ACROSS END. 





Good Bye Bulky Blankets 
—Forest Ranger” 
Is the Modern Compact 
Out-of-Doors Bed 


“Forest Ranger”— from the big timber country of the 
Pacific Northwest—a “man’s man” sleeping bag—by men 
who know. Outer cover of green, waterproofed U.S. Army 
Duck. Snaps down side and across end, facilitating opening 
for thorough airing. Extension head flap for use as wind 
break or protective wedge when weather is “rough.” Detach 
able mattress, generously filled with cylinder blown, life-belt 
kapok.. Scientifically ‘tuffed —"stands up” under hardest 
wear—doesn’t lump—NO thin spots. Extra sheet to protect 
mattress against being soiled, Insect-proof netting attach- 
ment also included if desired, at no extra cost. Home comfort 
—cabin warmth. Easy to handle—12% pounds. Thoroughly 
guaranteed. Two styles: —with “easy pack” shoulder straps, 
$15.00 each; without straps, $14.00. If your dealer hasn't 
theForest Ranger” in stock, use coupon for quick, express 
prepaid, direct service, 












SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
O)Shoulder Strap 
“Forest Ranger,” 
Price $15.00 

O Regular 
"Forest Ranger,” 
Price $14.00 
C1 Free Descrip- 

tive Folder , I 
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Have You ever looked into 
the red jaws of Death? 


FIELD & STREAM'S 
“Narrowest Escape from Death’ 


STORY CONTEST 


$500.00 CASH 


36 PRIZES 


3 Prizes——$25.00 Each 
2nd Prize——$ 75.00 | 10 Prizes——$10.00 Each 
3rd Prize——$ 50.00 | 20 Prizes——$ 5.00 Each 


At the request of a number of our readers, we have postponed 

the closing date of the Contest from November 15, 1934 to 

January 15, 1935. All manuscripts must be in the hands of the 

Story Contest Editor, Field & Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, on or before that date. 


1st Prize ——$100.00 


Have you ever be 
against your body? 


empty? 


died in the face 
story 


rh stance 





If it’s one of the winners, Fretp & StREAM will pay you for your “Narrowest 
Escape from Death” story. Maybe it happened to you while you were hunting. 
Maybe while you were fishing, camping, or exploring. It makes no difference. You 
are an outdoorsman, and for a few short moments which seemed as long as a 


thousand years, you were facing that most primitive crisis—your life against odds. 


How To Write Your Story! 


Write a story of no less than 1500 or more 
than 2500 words in length describing your 
Narrowest Escape from Death, while hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping or exploring. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
the best stories. Manuscripts will be judged 


very largely on the character and individuality 


of the experience described. Of course, due 
consideration will also be given to the manner 
in which the stories are written. 

The judges of this Contest are the mem- 
bers of the Editorial Staff of Fiero & 
Stream and there shall be no appeal from 
their decisions. 

Contestants are urgently requested to have 
their manuscripts typewritten and double- 
spaced, but this is not obligatory. 


On the bottom of the last page of each 


manuscript must appear a signed statement 
by the author that the experience related by 
him is true in all its details and that he 


hereby relinquishes full publication rights 
to Firtp & STREAM. 

No story will be returned to the author 
nl it is accompanied by a self-addressed 





receipt of 
author 


iped envelope. Neither will the 
stories be acknowledged unless the 


(This ( 





en dumped into a lagoon full of man-eating sharks? 


| Have you ever awakened from a nap to find a rattler coiled chillingly 
Ever been charged by an infuriated bear with your rifle jammed or 


of these and 


gts men have died i 1e face of -a 1 ‘r crises. 1ers 
lived to tell the ry. y Il your y, ) y me time 
save the life of another man who finds himself caught in the same paralyz- 


If you tell your 


ntest has been reviewed and endorsed by Gilson Vander Veer Willets, Director of 
National Contest Headquarters.) 


Field 





























1 thousand other crises. Others 


story, you may at some tin 


so requests at the time the manuscript is sub- 
mitted and a stamped addressed envelope is 
enclosed for reply. 

Rewrites of 


in this or any other periodical, 
will not be eligible. 


stories previously published 
i or in a book, 


One of our principal reasons for presenting 
this Contest ts to bring to the attention of 
Fiecp & StreaM readers, in an interesting 
and vivid way, the experiences of those who 
have learned what to do, as well as what not 
to do, in order to avoid situations which 
might prove to be a source of danger to life 
or limb. Every narrow escape from death 
affords an object lesson of some sort and we 
request contestants to bear this fact in mind 
when preparing their manuscripts. 


The best of the prize-winning stories will 
be published in Fretp & Stream, in the order 
of their merit, as soon as possible after the 
closing of the Contest. 

A complete list of the names of the prize 
winners will also appear just as soon as the 
judges have had an opportunity to make their 


decisions. This will depend upon the num- 
ber of manuscripts received, but the an- 

ouncement will probably be made in the 
ites, 1935, issue. 























| ahead, into the rope. 
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pack should not exceed 50 pounds in weight 
and better not more than 40 pounds. The 
following suggestions on its make-up may 
be found helpful : 

Sleeping bag or blankets, and ground cloth— 
should not exceed 12 to 15 pounds in weight. If 
this is not adequate for the temperatures en- 
countered, a night fire must be kept. 

_ Tent -two-man, lean-to type of shelter, made 
of light-weight, waterproofed fabric. Weight 6 
pounds, 

Ax —full size, weighing 3% pounds complete. 
_Cook kit—fry pan. coffee pot, plates, cups, 
silverware, salt and pepper. dish cloth and towel, 
soap powder. Weight not over 3 pounds, 

All this will total 25 pounds or a little 
more, leaving a possible 20 pounds for 
provisions and miscellaneous articles. 

While the above equipment will permit 
a very enjoyable winter camp, it is possi- 

















Here is an efficient method of erecting a 
wall tent in winter 


ble with a toboggan or wide-runnered sled 
to double the load, hauling it with no more 
and often less fatigue. With such a con- 
veyance, the outfit is usually broadened, a 
larger tent carried, probably a stove added 
for warmth and indoor cooking, and more 
grub is possible, too. This last means a 
longer stay and a greater traveling radius, 
if desired. One other item that is well 
worth adding under these conditions is a 
one- or two-man crosscut saw. The speed 
with which a well-filed crosscut will work 
up a pile of wood is almost too good to 
be true. 

To get the best results from energy ex- 
pended, haul the sled or toboggan by a 
rope thrown over the shoulder and grasped 
by one or both hands in front. This per- 
mits the weight of the body to be thrown 
Two tow ropes and 


| two men on the sled make easier work of 


|} course ; 


| ciations whose members’ 








also, friend dog can be of help in 
the harness and will soon learn to enjoy it. 


FIRST AID AFIELD 


FE are happy to announce that the 

series of four articles which we 
published about a year ago by Paul W. 
Gartner, entitled “First Aid Afield,” has 
now been published in book form, and 
under the same title. So far as we know, 
this is the most modern and complete work 
of its kind and we can heartily recommend 


| it to all individuals and to clubs and asso- 


occupations or 
pleasures take them afield. 

The price of the book is $1.25 and we 
will be very glad indeed to order copies 
for any of our friends. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A WARNING! 


As a result of a Question and Answer entitled 


which 


“Going It Alone in Nova Scotia” was 
published in the Camping and W mn 4 De- 
partment of our October issue, we have been 


advised by the Secretary of the Nova Scotia 
Guides Association that: ‘‘No non-resident may 
enter the woods or any place frequented by game 
for the purpose of hunting, camping or fishing 
without being accompanied by a licensed guide.’ 

Under these conditions it would not be prac- 
ticable for anybody to make a camping trip in 
that Province without hiring the services of a 
guide. 

The principal reason for such a law is, though 
it sounds rather stringent to us, to prevent the 
occurrence of forest fires as a result of the in- 
experience or carelessness of ee 

ING Epttor. 
(END OF CAMPING AND. ‘WOODCRAFT) 
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Field os Stream- December, 
THE UNCHANGED LAND 


(Continued from page 75) 


We progressed. Islands drifted by; 
sunken logs, reed beds and reefs appeared 
in succession, offering prospective hide- 
outs for good fish. Joe seemed to have 
eyes both front and rear. He sat between 
us at the oars, yet the instant either found 
himself snagged the boat was moving in 
the direction of the trouble. 

Making a cast into deep water, my spoon 
was allowed to sink out of sight. At the 
instant I gave the rod tip a flip to set the 
heavy leaf spinning, there came a solid 
yank. The tiger was hooked, and while 
the battle was not spectacular it was none 
the less earnest. Several times there was 
the flash of a white belly, but for the most 
part the rushes were deep. 

Once only did I feel anxious. It was at 
the end of a slow, steady pull, and I 
thought I felt him rolling. A line that 
catches over the tooth of a musky does 
not long remain in one piece. The lunges 
grew less desperate. Strain, which a short 
time before seemingly had no effect, now 
turned the fighter, and in a few minutes 
he was lifted into the skiff. 


HE day was well spent. Each of us 

had taken a good fish, and that satis- 
faction had somewhat dimmed our eager- 
ness. We returned to the power boat. As 
Joe guided us to camp we gave ourselves 
up to the enjoyment of the beauty of the 
islands, the trees and the rocks. We were 
at peace, and our every-day cares and wor- 
ries had fallen from ps completely. 

Arriving at camp, we found Bill Duck- 
bill awaiting us with a rear quarter of 
venison. The Canadian government allows 
the Indians to take game at all seasons of 
the year. During the summer, hunting is 
done almost entirely from canoes. The men 
hunt in pairs and at evening glide with 
scarcely a ripple along the shore-lines to 
hays where the water deepens gradually 
and gently and where lilies and other 
aquatic plants grow lush and rank. Here 
the deer and moose feed. 

Frequently the hunters steal between the 
Then terrible yells 
rend the quiet of dusk, and the game is 
stampeded into the lake. Believe it or not, 
to keep pace with a strong moose swim- 
ming will tax the muscles of two men in 
a canoe. 

That night we slept the deep unconscious 
sleep of the weary and just. The following 
morning, with the sun just above the hori- 

zon, we were preparing for another day by 
frying great venison both for 
breakfast and for lunch which would be 
eaten in Deadman’s Bay. 

An occasional asthmatic cough came 
across the water and told us that Black 
Hawk was attempting to bring his an- 
cient motor to life; so, piling our para- 
phernalia in Joe’s birch-bark canoe, which 
he had left with us the previous evening, 
we set out for the scene of the delay. Ar- 
riving after ten minutes of paddling, we 
walked through the Indian camp. Near 
every lodge, the floor of which was car- 
peted with cedar foliage, stood a tall trip. rd 
of poles and suspended from this a black 
iron kettle under which a fire smoldered. 
\ thick black scum which restlessly bub- 
bled in the kettles hid pieces of venison and 
fish. 

The Indians ate only when their stom- 
achs clamored; and since no individual 
could tell just when this might take place, 
the smokes from the cooking fires rose 
almost constantly. At one lodge a bear hide 
was being scraped free of fat preparatory 
to tanning, and two youngsters, brown as 
coffee beans, played with a fat puppy which 
would some day be fished from a kettle 
by a hungry Indian. 


slabs of 
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The old power boat was taking a new 
lease on life. Its sputterings and violent 
coughs came at less frequent intervals, and 
it settled to a steady clattering. We board- 
ed and after an hour’s run were again 
thumbing our reels from the skiff. 

In some bays of the Lake of the Woods, | 
northern pike weighing from five to twen- | 
ty pounds strike with such frequency that 
the guide grows weary from taking them 
off the hook, and the angler who is fish- 
ing for muskies leaves that vicinity in 
disgust. Ten casts and ten northern pike, 
none of which are large enough to put up 
a real battle, surfeit a man with such fish- 
ing, particularly if he is trying for bigger 
game. Such is Sabaskong Bay. We avoided 
it like a plague and fished far to the 
north and west. 

Here northern pike struck also, yet their 
strikes added spice to the fishing because 
of their infrequency. Perhaps four or five 
a day would be a fair average. During 
the morning of that second day, when the 
spoon was being reeled in rapidly to pre- 
pare for another cast, with only three or 
four yards of line out and with no thought 
of a good fish, there came a terrific smash 
and the line fairly burned off the reel. 
The Lake of the Woods opened up, and 
there appeared, going heavenward, such 
an expanse of white belly as I had never 
before seen. The fish was jerked sidewise. 
Falling flat, he made a run which carried 
the line hissing through the water. An- 

other leap amid showers of spray and an- 
other flattening jerk, and he settled to 
swift, powerful rushes. 

A fallen pine, half submerged, offered a 
menace, Joe, in spite of his ability, once 
failed, and the fish, rushing under the boat, 
boiled up on the other side. All was 
anxiety, yet after the first five minutes of 
frantic fighting the battle settled to a de- 
liberate and dogged duel, with the end 
almost certain barring the interference of 
a snag, a sharp ledge of rock or the pos- 
sibility of a roll bringing the line across 
a tooth. 

Gradually the 


great strength ebbed; 


rushes shortened and were turned to cir- | 


cles, with resistance growing ever weaker. 
At last he was hauled alongside the boat: 
the guide’s hand touched him and brought 
forth only the most feeble slap of the tail. 
There was not an ounce of strength left in 
that long glistening body which a short 
time before had shot into the air with such 
spectacular leaps. 


Eager to talk the battle over, we landed | 


and brought forth the tea pail. Here deep- 
green pines and glowing white birches 
rose from the damp leaf-mold which 
cloaked the granite. A little to the left, in 
a small bay, water lilies held their white 
faces to the sun, and near by the crow, 
that wise and crafty knave, perched on a 
dead limb and shouted across the waters 
to his neighbor. 

- Here indeed was a magic land. Its beau- 
ty had blotted out our workaday worries 


completely—a_ sportsman’s paradise. As | 


you saw it, Pierre—the unchanged land. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
Continued from page 41) 


often get from five to seven and some- 
times as many as twelve or fifteen when 
there are three or four of us fishing. 

“Since I was with Mr. Vickers when 
he caught his fish, and he has already told 
you the story of how he did it, there is 
no need of my going into details concern- 
ing my catch. 

“Up to the time when Mr. Vickers and 


I caught our prize-winners, I suppose we | 


had taken eighteen or twenty drum weigh- 
ing 50 pounds or over. 

Strangely enough, the third- and fourth- 
prize winners were also tied in weight, 
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Hunters! Srabpers! 


IT SURE DOES, JIM. 
(VE. WISHED A THOUSAND 
TIMES | 
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DOESN'T IT SEEM A 
SHAME TO THROW 
AWAY THAT 


'Y OWN 
TROPHIES. 


HERES AN AD THAT SAYS BD MOUNTING THESE SPECI- 
| CAN LEARN TAXIDERMY |M MENS IS MORE FUN THAN 
. AT HOME IN SHOOTING THEM. THIS WILL 
MY SPARE TIME. LV MAKE $47 PROFIT 
I'M GOING TO §gSO FAR THIS 
)* {Seno IN THAT TH 
cou 


YOUR DEN 
LOOKS GREAT, 
BOB. DO 
YOU THINK 
| COULD 


LEARN 
TAXIDERMY? 





TEACH yout? MOU NT BIRDS 
Send Coupon for Free Book 


Tells all about Taxidermy, and how you can learn at 
home to mount life-like Birds, Animals, Game-Heads 
Fish. pare your valuable trophies. Decorate your home and 
de genuine Chrome Tanning for harness and sole 
leather buckskin and fine furs. Mount Com specimens, 
squirrels, gente —_ pe 
‘oups, both useful an i 
marvelous bobby, great fun and iacloation — 


BIG PROFITS Turn your spare time to cash. Havea 


sideline profitable business. Mount 
game trophies for sportsmen: sell your own mounts; save money 
and Make Money with expert tanning. Learn by mail from old 
reliable school, with 200. graduates. inves- 
tigate To oer. Send coupon, or letter or post 
card Right Now for this marvelous Free 
8 -no cost—po obligation, State 
your age. 
















4 Northwestern School of ee 
1939 esa Bidg., Omaha, N 


Gentlemen:— send me your ay 438 
page booklet explaiaing Taxidermy 
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NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 
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300 BR. POWFR oA brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter, fisher- 
man or camper. Handy. portable, 
absolutely eafe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple. 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
HOME TRIAL-- Write today for full 
details—30 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
bow to get yours FREE. 


THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO. 


422 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


Photo Finishing 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN—We develop and 
print any size kodak film and make you one 
5 x 7 enlargement of the best negative for 
only 25c coin; reprints 3c each. Glossy-en- 
largements 5 x 7, 10c each, three for 25c. 
Good work, prompt service, ‘La Crosse Film 
Service, Dept. 6, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

















| TRAILER HITCH 





BALL J01N a 


Can’t Let Go! Waid | 


Trailer House Blue Prints 36 x 24; 
or DeLuxe, $3 for 3 sheets. Over 5,000 
words instructions. Free with parts, sets or 
rebate when ordered. Guide to trailer build- 
ing and Catalog of Parts, 25c. 


Order Today 
HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 
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Outdoor Men demand 


Northland 
. 

Skis 
The choice of 90% of 
the experts and Cham 
pions, used by 
miral Byrd's Antarctic Ex 
pedition and recently voted 
college men’s most popular 
ski 

Latest models 

ing, racing and 
Finest materials 
manship, new 
finish 


for jump 
touring 

and work- 

handrubbed 






NORTHLAND SKI —'. co. 
26 Merriam Park Paul, 
World's Largest Ski an2... 


TRAPP WANT A 

WANT A 
NEW DEAL? 
-and Better Prices for your Pelts? 
Over 71% of the Silver Fox pelts produced in 
the United States in the past two years has 
been handled and sold by the Cooperative 
Marketing Board of the American National 
Fox @ Fur Breeders Association~-a non-profit organization. 
We now offer you the same opportunity of getting YOUR 
pelts direct to the primary market without sacrificing your 
profit to middlemen or buyers! Write us at once for com- 
plete information about this new cooperative method of mar- 
keting that gives you a NEW DEAL and the BEST prices! 
Let us explain this plan and how it works to the advantage 


of the trapper. Ship your pelts direct to us this year with 
every assurance of satisfaction. 


ry N.F.&F.B.A. MARKETING BOARD 
410-F American National Bldg., Wausau, Wis. 


Minn. 














FREE BARGAIN BOOK 


“CENTRAL’S HOLIDAY SPECIALS”’ 


listing everything photographic and a com- 

plete line of microscopes, telescopes, binocu- 

‘lars and weather instruments at lowest 

prices. Excellent gift items. Write now for 

free copy to: 

CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Dept. FS-11H 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








The finest entertainment 
for any men’s club 


WO or three or more of the wonderful Field & 

Stream movies of hunting or fishing will bring 
every member who is able to walk. Hundreds of clubs 
have proved these pictures to be the best way to get 
the members out in force they have ever tried. Here 
are the three newest. 





THE BIGGEST BEARS ON EARTH. 


e result of 6 months of dangerous work by Harold 
Me Cracken, this is the finest and most thrilling 
picture ever made of the Great Alaska Brown Bear, 
which sometimes exceeds 11 ft. length and 1600 Ibs, 


your breath 
—or for 


that will take 
50 for one evening 


weight. Close-up hots’’ 
away 6 mm. Rental $2 
2 annual subscription 

KENAI MOOSE, 


The Kenai Peninsula in 


Alaska is the greatest moose country on earth. This 
picture, made in the heart of it, by Harold MeCrack- 
en, brings you wonderful close up studies of some 
f the most majestic animals ever photographed, A 
truly reat picture. 16 mm. Rental $2.50 for one 
evening—or for 2 annual subscriptions 
QUAIL ag he IN LLB HOME OF 
RY MONTROSE 

Made recently in North Carolina on one of the 
finest shooting estates in America, by Mr. William 
Ziegler, dr und Mr. E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field & Stream . shooting over some of the finest 
candidate for the Field Trial Championship. A 

nuine thrill fer every lover of gun dogs 

Ip 16 mo home movie’’ size. In 2 reels, run- 
ning time about 25 minutes. Rented for one evening 
for only £3.00—or for 3 annual subscriptions taken 
by member 


21 MORE IN 16 MM. 
FIELD & STREAM Motion Pictures of Hunting 
and Fishing are a finest of their kind ever made 


24 subjects coveri as many different kinds of 
shooting and fis hing, all in the 16 mm. size; 22 
ubjects are available in standard 35 mm. (pro- 


fessional) size; all are the finest entertainment that 
can be had by any club of sportsmen 

They can be rented either for cash or on terms that 
make them cost the Club's treasury nothing. 

Write for complete information, 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











| ginia, on May 15, 1933, on a hard-shell 
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but, as was the case with the previous two 
prize-winners, not in measurements. Both 
fish weighed 56% pounds. The third-prize 
winner, which was caught by Churchill 
Hungerford, Jr., measured 49 inches in 
length and 31% inches in girth. It was 
taken at New Inlet, near Cheriton, Vir- 
crab. Mr. Hungerford’s story is as fol- 
lows: 

“My fish was taken from Ship Shoal 
Island, about twelve miles north of Cape 
Charles. I have found that the best bait 
for these waters is a whole hard-shell crab 
with nothing but the claws removed. We 
baited up, and under the most ideal con- 
ditions of sea and weather we began fish- 
ing. For an hour, however, we had no sign 
of a strike. Then suddenly the fish began 
to feed, and from that time on until four 
o'clock, when we stopped fishing, there was 
hardly a moment when some member of 
our party was not fast to a channel bass. 
Now and again, two of us were fighting 
fish at the same time. 


<e Y first catch was a rather small bass 

weighing around 25 pounds. Then 
I took a small black drum of approx- 
imately the same weight. Finally I had a 
pick-up—not the shy, timid nudge with 
which the channel bass customarily in- 
vestigates the bait, but a dash of some thir- 
ty feet. Then I struck! 

“There was no question but that I was 
fast to a big fish and a mighty game one, 
too. One hundred feet of line were taken 
from my reel, and even though I increased 
the tension it had no visible effect on the 
bass. In almost no time the fish had taken 
off two hundred feet of line. Then a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and he made his way 
directly seaward, out over the shoals in a 
series of rushes, until five hundred feet 


| of line were off my reel. At that point I 


held him. 

“The elasticity in five hundred feet of 
12-thread line allows a fish to move in or 
out for about thirty feet, without apparent 
change of tension. As a result, the peculiar 


| twanging of the line by the channel bass, 
| which makes the angler so nervous with 





a short line, is minimized to a point where 
the angler feels perfectly confident. After a 
time the fish turned and came in for about 
a hundred feet, and then resisted further 
efforts to bring him over a break which 
indicated a submerged bar. 

“The fish followed this bar to the south 
about three hundred feet, when I succeeded 
in bringing him into another channel be- 
tween bars. He was now weakening per- 
ceptibly, but he resisted my best efforts to 
bring him through the breakers and on to 
the beach. For ten minutes he put up a 
magnificent battle, running up and down 
the beach at the outer edge of the break. 

“At the end of forty minutes I turned 
him and brought him through the surf 
and on to the sand. Fifty-six and a half 
pounds of valiant, fighting game fish. I 
shall never ask to catch a better channel 
bass than this one.” 

The fourth-prize winner, James R. Cal- 
lender, caught his fish off Ocracoke, North 
Carolina, on July 24, 1933. Fresh mullet 
was the lucky bait. About all Mr. Callen- 
der has to say is that the fish was taken 
in Pamlico Sound at about 7:30 P. M. of 
a clear night, on a shoal and in about three 
feet of water. This is indeed remarkable— 
to find so big a fish in such shallow water ! 

While the channel bass entered in last 
year’s Contest did not establish any new 
records—nor were they even as large as 
the prize-winners of most other years— 


| they are a fine lot of fish just the same. 


Especially interesting is the duplication of 
weights in both sets of prize-winners. To 
the best of my recollection, this never hap- 


' pened before in a single Class. 


SIX-GUN FACTS AND FABLES 
(Continued from page 40) 


versation with “Happy Jack” Allen, re- 
tired United States Marshal at Cheyenne, 
further light was shed on Buffalo Bill's 
shooting. Few, if any, men now living have 
a better right to express an opinion on the 
shooting and history of the old West. Asa 
boy he rode the cattle ranges of northern 
Wyoming and later took part in the fa- 
mous “Hole-in-the-Wall” rustler feud and 
the bloody “Johnson County cattle war.” 
He has been a cowboy and a peace officer 
all his life, and now, a white-haired old 
Westerner, he looks back on the pioneer 
days, not as legend or history, but as a 
part of his life. 

In regard to Buffalo Bill’s shooting, he 
has intimate knowledge, as he knew Bill 
on the plains and traveled with his show 
for several years. He had this to say: “I 
doubt if Bill ever did that trick. He was a 
mighty fine fellow and pretty good with a 
rifle, but not so good with a six-shooter.” 
Happy Jack is no slouch with a six-gun 
himself and even to-day can perform all of 
the rolls, spins, fancy draws, fanning, 
slip-shooting and so on, but he admits 
frankly that most of the serious shooting 
and fighting were done without flourishes, 
tricks or fancy gestures and agrees with 
the facts and opinions in this article. 

In The Trail Drivers of Texas is de- 
scribed a certain cattle drover who never 
used the sights on a six-shooter and shot 
as well from a galloping horse as he did 
afoot. Possibly so, but it would seem that 
he must have been only a fair shot on foot 
if he could do equally as well from the 
hurricane deck of a wild Texas mustang. 

Many of the better pictures and histori- 
cal books of that period and of recent 
writing are true to fact, however. In His- 
toric Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the 
West and Southwest, written in 1874, Jo- 
seph G. McCoy says, “True, their habits 
of life and the necessities and exposed na- 
ture of their (the cattlemen and cowboys) 
business render the daily use and carry- 
ing of firearms imperative; hence their 
habitual use of the pistol renders them 
fair to good shots.” Notice that no men- 
tion is made of driving nails at a hundred 
paces or anything of that nature. 


NOTHER gun-fight in which plain, 

straight shooting beat fancy and over- 
fast gun-handling is the Levy-Harrison 
fight, which took place in front of the old 
Dyer House in Cheyenne in 1877. Jim 
Levy and Charlie Harrison had a misun- 
derstanding in Bowlby’s gambling house. 
As neither was armed, they left with the 
intention of “getting heeled” and shooting 
it out on sight. 

Harrison was a high-strung sort of fel- 
low, quick to act, of undisputed courage 
and very fast and tricky with a gun. Levy 
was equally courageous, pretty fair with a 
six-shooter in a plain way, but much more 
deliberate and methodical than Harrison. 

Within a short time both were armed 
and on the war-path. Levy came out of the 
Dyer House just as Harrison rounded a 
near-by corner. Harrison shot first and 
as fast as possible, emptying his gun in 
a couple of seconds. Levy’s first and only 
shot crashed out in unison with Har- 
rison’s last, and Harrison fell mortally 
wounded. Just a split second’s deliberation 
and the avoiding of any fancy motions in- 
sured the deadly accuracy necessary to 
leave Levy standing the victor with only 
a scratch. 

Whenever one points out that not all of 
the old-timers were crack shots or that 
some yarn is absolutely impossible of per- 
formance he is jumped on by those who 
claim that the pioneers used guns daily and 
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therefore were far better than the shooters 
of to-day. However, most were only fair 
shots, as are most men now. Laying all 
opinions aside, the old guns had certain 
definite limitations, and so have the hu- 
man eyes, nerves and muscles. If a certain 
feat is just barely within the limits of pos- 
sibility, perhaps a few men lived who could 
do it; but when that feat is mechanically 
or humanly impossible, one can say with 
finality that it has never been performed. 
Even to-day there are quite a few men 
who shoot thousands of rounds per year. 
“Fitz” FitzGerald, tester and technician at 
the Colt factory, shoots almost daily and 
has fired approximately three million shots 
with a revolver. He not only gets as much 
as or more practice than any old-time gun- 
man, but has better guns and ammunition 
and more equipment and data to assist 
him. Fitz is an expert on the quick draw 
from various positions and rapid-fire de- 
fensive shooting, and is probably as good 
as any of the old-timers and better than 
most of them. Yet he would be stumped by 
some of the shots the old Westerners are 
supposed to have made without effort. 


APT. W. H. SWEET, U. S. Army, 

and Capt. James W. Baldwin,’ U. S 
Navy, several years ago fired thousands of 
rounds and devoted considerable time and 
thought to a study of hip-shooting. Na- 
turally, they became quite proficient and 
could shoot from the hip with great speed 
and fair accuracy, sufficient for close- 
range defense, but did they attempt to 
shoot cigars out of people’s mouths or do 
any nail-driving? They did not. 

In some particulars, even the wildest fic- 
tion is true to fact. Practically every man 
on the frontier did carry a six-shooter. 
Many an old cow puncher would have con- 
side red himself * ‘naked” without a “shoot- 
in’ iron” at his hip. 

Gun-fights were quite common in such 
towns as Dodge, Abilene, Julesburg, Chey- 
enne, Deadwood and Tombstone during 
the few years that each was at the zenith 
of its fame. Many men died “with their 
boots on,” and promiscuous shooting was 
far from unheard of. “Shooting up a town” 
and treeing the marshal and citizens was a 
pastime that appealed particularly to the 
cowboy who had been on the range for 
many lonesome months and was crowding 
a year’s celebrating and fighting into a 
week in town. Many a chuck wagon went 
back to the home ranch with the name of 
some cow town burned into the side with a 
branding-iron to advertise that the boys 
had properly “hurrahed” that town. 

Occasionally there was a more or less 
formal duel with six-shooters, or a couple 
of buffalo hunters stepped off so many 
paces and shot it out with rifles. It is said 
that John Ringo challenged “Doc” Holli- 
day to a “handkerchief duel” in Tomb- 
stone, each to grasp the corner of a hand- 
kerchief and when either let go both were 
to reach for their guns. The little doctor 
obliged, but bystanders stepped in and 
spoiled the show. 

Doc was nearly dead with tuberculosis, 
and Ringo was notoriously morose and 
despondent ; so their lack of interest in life 
may account for their enjoyment of such 
pastimes. This formal shooting was rare, 
however; most fights occurred spontane- 
ously over a card game, some real or fan- 
cied insult or over a mining or a cattle deal. 

_In this fact lies the secret of the old- 
timer’s shooting. It was not accuracy that 
was needed, but speed. Two men would be 
talking at a bar or facing each other across 
a card table. A few hot words, and one 
would go for his gun. Fancy flourishes did 
not count; it was necessary to draw and 
shoot right now to keep from being killed. 
Considering the range, the target was very 
large, and fine accuracy was not needed. 
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Sights were unnecessary, and the gun was 
shot from the hip or instinctively pointed z ? & R 


at the adversary and fired as soon as it 
cleared the holster and swung up in line. 
Many men practiced trick draws, rolls, | 
spins, the border shift (tossing a gun from | 


one hand to the other), fanning, slip-shoot- | New Remington Portable 
ing and ordinary target shooting just for Only 10c a day! 
2 


the fun of it and to become used to the feel 
of the gun. In a serious fight it was usually 
draw and shoot from a heavy, open-top 
holster slung low at the hip and generally 
tied to the leg with a thong. 

It is claimed that the notorious killer, 
John Wesley Hardin, who killed around 
forty men while still a young man, used 
the “Curly Bill,” “road-agent” or “Hardin 
spin.” He would offer his gun to an officer S 
butt first but with a finger in the trigger- 10 DAY 
guard ; then, twirling it around into shoot- te . 
ing position, he would catch the other man 
off his guard. Such tricks were the excep- | any Prise eee TRIAL OFFER 
tion rather than the rule. Most men carried | Only 10¢ a day buys this latest model machine. 
a gun for protection, to shoot crippled | Not a used or rebuilt typewriter. Not an incom- 
cows, coyotes and so on; and when they | plete machine. A brand new regulation Rem- 
had to shoot to protect themselves, they | ington Portable. Standard 4-row keyboard; 
just drew and shot as fast and as straight | standard width carriage; margin release on key- 
as they could. board; back spacer; automatic ribbon rev eeaes 

, “a — , ontial fea andg ewrit- 

During and following the Civil War the | every cavental feature found sn standard typewrit 
old cap-and-ball revolvers were used, but | course. Big price reduction . . . absolutely the big- 
in 1873 the famous Colt Single-Action | gest typewriter value ever offered! 

Army, or Frontier Model, revolver for the | Try it in your home or office 10 days. If you do not 
45 caliber metallic cartridge appeared and ee Ear aor cnpanen tars Gee, Ue ae ee 
very shortly became practically the stand- | shipment direct to you from factory, You save on 
ard all over the West, except in cases the purchase price, you don’t risk a cent, Act now! 
where a storekeeper or a gambler carried | aes ne Copan Seem, 

a little derringer concealed. This beloved 

old Frontier model, on which have been C Ll | P C e) U P ) N NO W 
hung such endearing names as “Peace- 
maker,” “Equalizer” and “Judge Colt,” | 
was a big improvement over existing mod- 
els and is still made and much in demand. 
From a purely mechanical standpoint, it is 
surpassed slightly by modern double-action 
revolvers made by Colt and Smith & Wes- 
son; but it has a nice grip, can be fired 
even though many parts are broken and 
has a great romantic appeal to all six-gun 
shooters. 

Colt brought out a double-action gun in 
the early ’80s, known to collectors as the 
“Bird’s Head Model” because of a slight 
resemblance of the grip to a bird’s head, 
but it never became as popular as the 
single-action. Billy the Kid, famous as a 
hired gunman in the Lincoln County cat- 
tle war of New Mexico and all over the 
Southwest, is supposed to have carried one 
of these guns for a time before his death. 
The gun, a .41 caliber, was sold shortly 
after for $13.50, Truly 
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O other period in American history is 

more colorful or produced any 
braver men than the days of the old West 
when millions of longhorn steers came 
north out of Texas, the railroads pushed 
through the buffalo-grass, and great mines 
opened in the deserts and mountains. No 
one would desire to rob these pioneers of 
any glory, but their actual accomplish- 
ments merit sufficient praise without hav- 
ing some grizzled old veteran performing 
some impossible trick that would make him 
turn over in his grave. 

So if you would sift the six-gun facts 
from the fables, add the proverbial grain 
of salt to the story of some Alkali Pete 
“hauling up and throwing down” on his | 
enemy and drilling him between the eyes 
at a hundred paces or using the butt of his | 
six-shooter as a club in a saloon brawl. | 
long pou gone why he should waste | Gf TEN mw 7 ay 
lis time “hauling up and throwing down” | V4 
if some one mae adie at him, why he | Pl_AYERS. 
should take the time to reverse his gun to | phy fyi EF 4h 
club some one when he could use the barrel | . ik ded” Tennis’ Strings, at Low Prices 
for a club and be ready to shoot, and why timed tne, meaty, Crock up, Oder good 
he always hit ’em “right between the eyes’ Sen ee TREE Tee te WwhITe 
or in the heart, though none of the skilled 
target shots could do as well to-day. 


Jonas Master Craftsmen are ARTISTS. 
They re-create NATURE. Trophies 


mounted by Jonas are natural and life- 
like because these men know how to 
reproduce every muscle, every posture 
of the living, breathing animal. YOUR 
trophies can have the benefit of this 
world-famous skill at NO EXTRA 
COST. Beautiful Catalog and FIELD 
GUIDE tell everything—BOTH yours 
for 10c—or a simple request written on 
YOUR letterhead. Write TODAY. 
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YULETIDE BOATING 
By Paul A. Goodwin 
« HE. chi 


This was my mother’s stock reply 
when I wanted Santa Claus to 
bring me a_ full-size rowboat 
That was long ago—too long ago to suit 
me now. But I stuck to the idea of own- 
ing a boat, only I gave up asking old 
Saint Nick for it. I soon wanted a boat 
which few fond parents can afford and 
which would keep a chap with a job sav- 
ing for quite a while. So I began to buy 
my own boats, but I learned how Saint 
Nick, the old landlubber, with his aerial 
reindeer, could be made 
to produce something 
more useful than neck- 
ties that I wouldnt 
wear to a dog-fight, un- 
less the donor were go- 
Ing, too, . 
“Give the nut 
thing for his boat.” In 
this language a male rel- 
ative with an inordinate 
love of terra firma (and a 
a weak stomach at sea) 
suggested a Christmas 
present for me, thereby 
eliminating one piece of 
lurid neckwear from the 
annual collection. | heard 
about it afterward, and 
my obvious approval of 
the new flashlight I had 
received amazed all the 
in-laws and out-laws of 
the connection. My un- 
sympathetic kinsman 
started a precedent 
which [ was eager to 
promote. I did promote 
it—by fair means and 
foul, as family etiquette 


nney isn't big enough. 


some 


goes 

The truth of it was 
that I had spent my 
hottom dollar—it was worth 100 cents in 
those days, too—for that new boat, and 
my friends all knew her good points by 
heart. They had heard them often enough. 
So with extended ego and flat pocket- 
hook, I would have to wait almost. in- 
definitely to fit her up as I planned to 
do. This boat—of all boats, I thought— 
should have de luxe equipment. But any 
equipment other than that which Uncle 
Sam demanded and which came with the 
heat, was not to be seen even afar at that 
time. I had a conglomeration of stuff 
aboard, but it was salvaged for the most 
part from home. It was good enough for 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











the old boat Td just sold, but how it 
looked in that new cruiser! 

| needed new blankets and sheets for 
the bunks, a searchlight, some kapok life- 
—— pillows for use in the dinghy, 
and a dozen other things which I would 
get in time. My old oil-skins, too, looked 





After a trip across wide waters, this fleet of half a dozen kayaks is on the 


rocks—but not by any means in distress 


like soiled rags on that snooty little 
cruiser. I needed a raincoat. I had lost 
my medicine kit overboard the previous 
season. I needed some new extra swim- 
ming suits for guests. I needed almost 
everything except a whistle and the Pilot 
Rules ! 

Well, Santa Claus got busy. Relatives 
have long memories, you know. They 
remembered everything they hadn't ap- 
proved of on that boat better than I did! 
Not that I minded, because they gave me 
better ones for Christmas. Not a single 
piece of off-color neckwear, not a single 
pair of hose with stripes running around 
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the ankle, 


not a single thing I could put 
away secretly and plan to give to some- 


body else next year! That was a slight 
handicap, of course, but not a big one, 
for the moment. Even the ancient and 
dilapidated suitcase in which I used to 
carry my clothes back and forth between 
boat and home was replaced. 

It took me two Christmas seasons to 
get everything the boat needed, according 
to the extravagant ideas of her proud 
skipper. There were distress signals do- 
nated by the chap who had a weak stom- 
ach and who secretly hoped I'd need them 
at an early date. There was an electric 
lantern which often comes in handy afloat 
and ashore. On one occasion when I had 
trouble with the cockpit 
light overhead, I pulled 
out that electric lantern, 
lighted it, laid it on its 
back with the spot show- 
ing on the underside of 
the cockpit awning, and 
we had indirect lighting 
in plenty for the evening. 


HE dinky little 

medicine kit I had 
lost overboard was suc- 
ceeded by a box full of 
healing dope that would 
take care of everything 
except cholera and bu- 
honic plague. Each item 
was packed up in such 
nice containers, I hated 
to break up the neat ar- 
ray when it became nec- 
essary to do so. The 
medicine kit was a pres- 
ent from the lady who 
had told me decades be- 
fore that the chimney 
wasn't big enough—my 
mother. She also includ- 
ed a pamphlet on resus- 
citation of a person after 
rescue from drowning! 
| gota cook-book from 
the lady who promised to love, cherish and 
obey, and has completely forgotten the 
third item. Anyhow, it taught me how to 
make better flapjacks, and my buddies all 
say they aren’t half as leathery as they 
used to be—which is something good that 
came out of it, anyhow. 

Engine tools also came in the first 
Christmas in quantities. A lot of relatives 
remembered how I had waxed profane 
when I didn’t have a wrench to fit a cer- 
tain nut on the engine, while we were off 
on a week-end cruise. And those who 
hadn’t been treated to that nobby line of 
epithets had heard about it from those who 
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had. One time, too, an interested guest on 
the boat discussed with me what I should 
do if a fire broke out and separated me 
from the one and only fire extinguisher on 
the boat. I—and he—found I needed an- 
other extinguisher for safety’s sake, and 
I got it the following Christmas. In fact, 
I have always thought that every boat 
should carry more than one fire extin- 
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WHEN THE ENGINE POUNDS 


VARIETY of things can be the 

cause or causes of undue pounding 
by the motor when in operation. The 
cylinders may be heavily carbonized; the 
main or connecting rod bearings may be 
loose or worn badly; some of the cylin- 
ders may be missing their proper explo- 
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guisher, despite the fact that fire seldom sions; the carburetor may be out of 
breaks out on a motor boat, even in the adjustment; the gears in the reverse-gear THE SILVER JUBILEE ISSUE No. 25 

‘ old-time tubs which have really great fire may be badly worn; the propeller wheel | @peatest Ever Published.. Price 50 
hazards because of unscientific fuel sys- may be bent; the propeller may be too Over 12,000 i : si F . 
tems. One of these fire extinguishers big for the motor’s power, either due to wer 12,088 Heme, 4,000 Gustoations. Latest in 








should be lodged in a bracket within reach 
of the man at the wheel and the other in 
any part of the boat likely to be cut off 
by a fire from escape. Only small cruisers 
with no hatch in the forward end of the 
cabin have such places, however, it being 
agreed that any fire which might break 
out would be amidships, at the engine or 
galley stove. Nevertheless, two fire ex- 
tinguishers are just that much more pro- 
tection than one, in any boat. 

My latest “take” on Christmas—and the 





wrong selection or to decline of the 
motor’s power through wear; hot cylin- 
ders due to poor water circulation in the 
water jackets, caused either by clogging 
of water passages or worn or inadequate 
water pump; and a slipping clutch may 
also make the engine pound because of 
irregular application of the power to shaft 
and propeller. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 











formation and prices of all leading American and 
Imported Arms and A A 
Gun Parts Section describing, pricing and illus. 
trating parts of modern American and Foreign 
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No shooter can be without the wealth of infor- 
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put ‘ record, to date—was a handsome steamer THEORETICAL AND REAL SPEED | ee oe 2 —- 
ne- robe, purchased by a bevy of kin, each one xX es — 
ght : of whom expected, sooner or later, to re- Motor Boar Eprtor: “& : * 
oe : Aj : is t: ides fentnendl it ; tl ape it What is meant by “theoretical” speed of a i) 1 l til 
, a cline comfortably beneath it in the COCKpIt. — motor boat. How is it different a “real speed"*? 
ind i And, believe it or not, every one of them Danie. E, Boweks. 
to has done so this past season. Now I'll get \ o 
en to use it a little myself. The rain coats have Ans.—The theoretical speed of a motor boat is 1 
: » in, too. A O18 sle of nice ones. and ; the speed at which it would go if there were no : 
come in, too. “4 couple of mice ones, and a joss and if all the power of propeller push were A **< 
to pair of ponchos which are handy when the delivered in mo tion to the hull. For instance: 
ng weather man gets temperamental. A boat has a propeller of 20-inch pitch, which 
ud means that this propeller in a single revolution 
. s screws forward 20 inches. Its motor turns this 
lo- S IME of the things for which I'm going propeller at 1,000 revolutions per minute. Then, 
m- : ' . . , ee - Dir . theoretically, the boat should move forward 20,- 
dl to hint this Chysistmas will never be 600 inches per minute, or one Sicsinnead ttae. 20 0: 
: > seen aboard. I need some new wide paint inches. This is not what occurs, of course. There 
PIC ; brushes. some varnish brushes. and a big, is the “slip”, which is the loss of speed due to = es 
vat wide putty knife that didn't come from the skin-friction suction of the water about the hull, The hatchet with a reputation 
ad : : : - and all the various things which cause the boat Preferred by Maine woodsmen whose livell- 
- ten-cent store. I also want some new dishes to move at a pace actually slower than its the- I 4 depends : heir ax “Perfec ly balanced 
vit ith the ar” nn and the yacl oretical speed. Slip usually runs between 259 MOG: SOD SINN Cie: SENSE aes Seen ee ee 
df with the owner's pennant and the yacht- anid 30% 6f tile. theoretical anced. ™ and individually hand-fashioned from the 
- , club burgee crossed in a baked-in pattern. * To get the theoretical pony gm miles per hour, finest crucible steel. A lifetime gift that every 
n, But I haven’t any relatives rich enough, of course, one must multiply 20,000 inches (the eniteer sion ond hey wit appreciate—and 
ts ‘ even collectively, for such a gift—or if you distance it theoretically moves forward in one ety ; re age — oday. 
- jlease—such a gouge. Tl at . there I minute) by 60, the number of minutes in an Sag Dei. MANMADE os esesseseneneseseneees 
f ples SUC a gouge wat is where 1 pour: and then reduce the enormous number of 1 z Ibs., 15-in. handle ....... 
: i must either abandon my delusions of inches to miles by dividing by 12 to get the fig- 2, ae 214, 2% Ibs., 26-in. handle ; 
1 ore awe . ne : - . " into feet anc he by 5.280 the number of rice includes riveted heavy leather case 
randeur or save my own cash instead of ure into feet and then by 5 ¥ : 
1g all's J feet in a mile. Usually a boat with, say, a the- Prompt shipment, Postage Prepaid. 
sg spending it on gasoline, taking fond and Ovetical speed of 18 miles an hour, gives about WRITE FOR CATALOG 
g. fairly generous relatives and in-laws on 12 to 13 miles an hour in actual or real speed. THE PEAVEY MFG. CO. ; 
j parties all summer long. = slip is the difference between theory and Brewer Maine 
: ; act. 
‘ Maybe that’s a big price to pay for my Motor Boat Eptror. 
d snooty equipment. But, come to think of 
= ’ ave 1 ¢ rway ¢ -e 7 > 
it, I'd have to do it, anyway, I am sure. If A MECHANIC FOR ONE HOUR L ET U S TAN 
) h you have a boat, you know how popular 
d you are in season, And your popularity Motor Boar Epitor: si i it 
2 holds at high until the wintry winds make —,, My inboard engine is missing. What could be 
i : bs oo : the cause of it? I haven't had the boat but a 
a ; boating less attractive. In my family—and = Gnele season, and until now the engine has 
n my wife’s—mine is the only “yacht”, pleas- functioned perfectly. 
‘ ian ie al 
h ure boat, or what-have-you. It is the only Everett E. STinnes. 
d m iri ater vehicle 1 Ss I TAXIDERMY 
otor-driven water vehicle, at least. So, \ TI td) ase ahi 
o . . NS.— lere ~ou vc any nu er oO £s 
2 marshal the male members every spring .jsine emer Sect bik, aati PAR lai aE: OE HEAD MOUNTING 
’ for the overhauling jobs, lose about half them are comparatively simple to remedy, How- FUR DRESSERS 
e the contingent after the first sandpapering ver, you haven't told me whether it misses in eo 
: the same cylinder all the time or in different Furs Re aired or Remodeled 
session, listen to excuses for some week-  oytinders. Besides, it is obviously impossible to P ‘ a 
, ends thereafter from most of them, and diagnose engine troubles = long range. My ad- Send for Catalog 
get a wonderful turnout on launching day. vice to you ts to get a mechanic to go over your 
, But on Christmas I am the only adult who engine and find out the cause of its missing. If THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR Co. 
aut ON AEISCHMAS 2 AM Ue ¢ nly adult w x you can’t get a marine-engine specialist, a garage vs. 
can hang up his stocking and know he’s mechanic can do it, probably, unless his experi- 575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
: going to get something in it. They still ence has been limited to one or a few motors. 
; ER he thine for hi ‘boat, He will start in by cleaning your spark plugs 
. give the nut es mnS fF 5S VOS and testing them out to see if they are all in 
And the nut likes it! good condition, He will make sure the points are t C i cep sy T S$ 
Maybe this confession carries an idea “ rrectly spaced; he will test out your wiring to 
] hat i ort! Se hi he ‘ All y make certain there is not a fitful contact caused ae 
| that 1s worth trying by others. : You hy broken metal inside the insulation; he will Portable, Fast, Sturdy Low-Priced. Win- 
have to do is a little discreet publicity. You examine the terminals, inspect the points in the ters, Greatest” Thrills SVE MONEY 4° 
, y 


not only get de luxe equipment, but you 
eliminate all those neckties, socks and 
other ill- and hastily-chosen items of ap- 
parel that make so many people look funny 
for weeks after Christmas. I haven't begun 
to enumerate all the fine duffle I have ac- 
cumulated to displace those perfunctory 
gifts of other days. 

All I have to say is that this plan works 
for me. 


breaker box to see if they are pitted or if dirt 
on them is interfering with good contact; he 
will check over the fuel line, clean the strainer 
to make sure the fuel feed is constant; he will 
inspect the carburetor, its float, clean out any 
dirt in the bowl, and check over the gaskets of 
the intake manifold for leaks of air which would 
vitiate the mixture on its way to the firing cham- 
bers. He would see that the mixture is right and, 
in all probability, he would find the cause in one 
of these investigations. 

Do not try to tinker with the motor yourself, 
It is wise to learn how to adjust the various 








W and have your ship ready for the 

‘ y as you build. Rush 

dime for illustrat 1 Seow’ r. pric m 
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PANTS MATCHED 


TO ANY SUIT- 


DON’T DISCARD Your OLD SUIT 


S voe : aa] 

ol suggest that you try it ei simple things about a motor from one who knows, 
your relatives. Even if they aren’t sea- And don’t use the motor if missing badly, as 
going relatives, they'll be gli id to abandon — serious damage may result. . i 
the haberdashery tor the marine-supply Motor Boat Epitor. 


store. Everybody is, even the in-laws. (BND OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


Wear the coat and vest another year by getting 
new trousers tomatch. Tailore d to your measure. 
betes! itor sam; pot ceth toda. and 
we will submit FREE Sample of mpleot h obtainable. 
AMERICAN 
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HIS department consists of short articles 

lights on animals, birds, reptiles, 
consideration 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. 
nswered 


Questions will be 


and notes, 
insects and plant life. 
All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
Good 


when accompanied by 


describing interesting and unusual side- 
Game birds and animals are given major 


natural history photographs are also desired. 


a stamped, addressed envelope 


PICTURE CONTEST WINNER 


HE winner of our recent “What’s 

Wrong With This Picture?” Con- 
test, in which we offered an original oil 
painting to the reader sending in the best 
letter or letters, is Mr. Wirt C. Welch, 
of Dallas, Texas. Mr. Welch not only hit 
the nail on the head in the case of each 
of the six pictures, but he also wrote a 
very interesting letter. We only wish that 
we could print his letter herewith, but un- 
fortunately space forbids. 

While the members of the editorial staff 
were practically unanimous in their de- 
cision, there were a number of other good 
letters submitted. Those who gave the 
correct answers in the entire series of six 
pictures are the following : P. L. Romaine 
of New York, N. Y.; Newton O. Belt of 
Wilmington, Delaware : Guy Van Duyn 
of St. Petersburg, Florida; Robert Hart, 
Jr. of Minneapolis, Minnesota; Carl Dins- 
more of Henderson, Minnesota; William 
E. Green of Fairlee, Vermont; and A. F. 
Nagle of New York, N. Y. 

Of course you are no doubt all interested 
to know the correct answers, so here they 
are: 

Picture No. 1—The cow caribou, as 
well as the bulls, wear antlers. 

Picture No..2—In rising from the water, 
the mallard duck towers, while the canvas- 
back rises gradually and continues to 
climb, somewhat as does a hydroplane. 
Several readers said that the mistake 
made in this picture was that mallards 
and canvasbacks are seldom found to- 
gether. This is perfectly true, but the fact 
remains that the two species are now and 
then found in the same locality. 


Picture No. 3—Polar bears inhabit the 
Arctic regions, whereas penguins are 
found only in the Antarctic. 

Picture No. 4—Adult grizzly bears do 
not climb trees. 

Picture No. 5—Deer do not swim as 
high out of the water as is shown in the 
drawing. As a rule, only their heads show. 

Picture No. 6—In common with prac- 
tically all members of the cat family, the 
young of the cougar are spotted. 

In several letters in which the correct 
answers were given in each case, a num- 
ber of other faults were also listed by the 
writers—both real and imaginary. It is 
true that no artist can draw or paint an 
absolutely perfect picture, and some fault 
can almost invariably be found in every 
sample of his work. The fact remains, 
however, that there was one outstanding 
fault in the case of each of the six pic- 
tures published in the series, and it was 
Mr. Welch’s recognition of ‘this fact, as 
much as anything else, which won him the 
prize. We offer him our sincere congratu- 
lations and we are very glad that this 
little contest proved so interesting to a 
large number of Fietp & STREAM readers. 


THOSE CATS 


EALIZING the enormous damage 

done to game, song and insectivorous 
birds by house cats, Dr. A. J. Burgess 
wants Fretp & STREAM to form an asso- 
ciation against cats. To start the ball roll- 
ing, he sent us a check for $15, to be 
used in buying mouse traps. These traps 
he suggested our distributing among our 


The blue racer, a color phase of the blacksnake, is found in the Central and 
Southwestern states. It is greenish-blue on the back and yellow on the belly 





cat-owning friends in order to prove to 
them just how inefficient their feline 
mousers are. 

Although we fully appreciate the de- 
structiveness of domestic cats, especially 
the vagrant type which has become feral, 
we regret very much that we had to de- 
cline the responsibility of forming such an 
association. As a matter of fact, an ex- 
cellent organization of this sort was 
formed in New York City, only a few 
years ago. 

In this connection, we would like to call 
the attention of our readers to Leaflet No. 
50, published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, entitled How to Make a Cat 
Trap. This trap is, of course, intended for 





Here’s an odd cat, chumming around with 
two baby Franklin gulls on the shores of 
Lake Superior, Nipigon, Ontario 


taking vagrant cats, which are usually 
plentiful in every suburban and rural 
community. 

“Vagrant cats,” says the leaflet, “are 
usually hungry, mangy and diseased, and 
quickly revert to their wild habits and 
characteristics. They are rapacious, cau- 
tious and unsocial. They mingle with 
valued cats and contaminate them by 
transmitting disease and parasites, and 
have been known also to disseminate dis- 
eases among human beings. . They be- 
come skilled hunters and seriously menace 
song, insectivorous, and game birds, rab- 
bits, squirrels, and other small forms of 
beneficial wild life, as well as poultry.” 

Such cats can be caught in a well-con- 
structed and baited trap and the leaflet 
tells how a simple trap of this sort may 
be made. After the cat is trapped it is 
easily destroyed by gassing it—inserting 
into the trap a tablespoonful of calcium 
cyanide or a wad of cotton saturated with 
one ounce of carbon disulphide or two 
ounces of chloroform. In order to hasten 
the death of the cat, a heavy blanket 
should be thrown over the trap, so as 
to confine the gas. 

Of course, carbon disulphide is highly 
explosive and inflammable and calcium 
cyanide and its fumes are extremely 
poisonous and therefore great caution 
must be employed in using these chemi- 
cals. 

Copies of the leaflet may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for five cents each. 


VANISHING WILDERNESS 


N these days, when so much rubbish is 

being published for the younger gen- 
eration, under the guise of natural history, 
it is impossible not to recognize and ap- 
plaud a book like Vanishing Wilderness 
by Francesca La Monte and Micaela 
Welch, both of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Would that this re- 
viewer had had books like this to read 
when he was a youngster! And any 
“oldster” who reads it today, and is not 
fascinated and benefited by it, has indeed 
lost the spirit of youth! 

The splendid resources of the institu- 
tion with which the authors are associated 
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authenticity of the material contained be- 
tween the covers of this volume. Added to 
this are the wide practical field experience 
and extensive scientific knowledge of both 
Miss La Monte and Mrs. Welch, which | 
facts are attested to by the foreword writ- | 
ten by James L. Clark, famous African | 
hunter and Vice-Director of the American 
Museum of Natural History. The illus- 
trations are by Captain Vladimir Per- 
filieff, noted artist and Arctic and South 
American explorer and big-game hunter. 

Each chapter is devoted to a separate 
species of mammal—bison, giraffe, otter, | 
lion, wolf, walrus, bear and many others. | 
I only wish that all those who attempt to | 
write books of this sort had had the ex- 
perience and had done the amount of re- | 
search of the two authors of Vanishing | 
IVilderness. It is a grand book and can be | 
heartily recommended to anyone from| 
eight to eighty years of age. 

It sells for $2.50 a copy and our Book 
Department will be glad to order copies 
for our friends. 


would in themselves all but guarantee | 
| 


| 
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READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
BREEDING HABITS OF RACCOONS 


Could you give me some information regarding 
the breeding habits of raccoons? I have a pair 
and would like to breed them. 

Paut Walvers. 

Ans.—Raccoons are monogamous. They mate 
during mid-winter and the period of gestation 
is sixty-three days. The two sexes should be 
separated for three or four weeks before the 
young are born and given a little better food 
than ordinarily, so they can take care of the 
young. The young are usually born in April or 
May. A litter consists,of anywhere from three 
to six—usually four. 

It is not unusual for raccoons to propagate 
when they are a year old. Very often it is a 
good plan to keep the males away from the 
young when in captivity or else they are likely 
to kill them. 

Naturat History Epitor. 


NOT JUST ANOTHER SNAKE STORY | 


I have heard that if a rattlesnake is placed in 
direct sunlight in Arizona that it will die in ten 
minutes. This one seems like another one to add 
to the list of “‘snake stories.”’ } 

Kindly let me know what your opinion is. | 

B. M. Dickinson. | 

Ans.—The “snake story” which you mention in 
your letter is perfectly true, up to a certain point. 
No time limit can be set on how long a snake 
will live in direct sunlight. This depends en- 
tirely upon the conditions. The fact of the matter 
is simply this, that when a snake’s blood becomes 
heated to a temperature of 112 degrees, the 
snake dies. 

As you of course know, a snake being a cold- 
blooded animal takes on the temperature of its 
environment. It is usually one degree higher than 
that of its surroundings. Needless to say, out in 
some of the prairie and desert country of the 
West, if a snake were to lie upon a rock in direct 
sunlight on a hot summer day, it wouldn’t take 
very long for its blood to take on a temperature 
of 112 degrees, 

As might be expected, they either keep on the 
move or seek the first available shelter whenever 
there is a chance of their doing so. 

Natura. History Eprtor. 


WHAT CHIPMUNKS EAT 


I have a pet chipmunk (adult female) and | 
I should like very much to learn the proper | 
method of feeding and the time of mating. | 

I shall greatly appreciate any help you may 
give me, 

G. Crapo. 

Ans.—When it comes to telling you about 
chipmunks as pets, that is a bit out of our line. 
I don’t know as I will be able to be of much 
issistance to you, except possibly from the | 
standpoint of what to feed them. | 

The normal food in the wild consists of seeds, | 
berries and nuts. In captivity they will take 
almost any kind of fruit and you will have no 
trouble, of course, in feeding them nuts, which 
is probably the principal source of their diet. 
I understand they take very readily to corn, 
either raw or boiled. To a lesser extent they will 
also eat insects, flesh of various kinds and eggs. 

There seems to be a good deal of discussion 
concerning the mating season of chipmunks. 
Some claim that they have two breeding periods, 
fall and spring, and there is much evidence 
which seems to indicate this. Their principal | 
rutting season, however, is early in the spring 

Natura History Epiror. 


| 
(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) | 


‘TAKE pencil and paper NOW and make 

out a Christmas list—put down the 
people you want to remember and the 
presents you would like to give each one. 


On this list there will be many articles 
that you can get from us absolutely free in 
return for getting us a few subscriptions. If 
you will devote an hour a day or evening 
for the next 30 days to calling on men in 
your city who you know like to hunt and 
fish, you can get enough subscriptions for 
Field & Stream by December 20th to take 
care of a considerable number of these 


subscriptions, 









Left: New 
drinkless 
pipe that 
mellows 
smoke bring- 
ing out full- 
est taste and 
aroma. Made 
of aged bruy- 
ére. Yours 
for 3 yearly 
subscrip- 
tions. 





Above: Shell vest made of medium 
weight forest brown duck. 34 shell 
capacity; all gauges. Sizes 36 to 44. 
Yours for only 1 subscription. 


OTHER 
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Christmas Gifts Free! 











Above: 22 Caliber Rifle, Takedown, Bolt 
Action, Single Shot, .22 round barrel with 
Lyman gold bead front sight. Length 39”. 
Weight 3% Ibs. Yours for only 4 yearly 
subscriptions. 


Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon. Yours free 
for 17 subscriptions. Any other shot- 
gun you wish can be obtained for 





ARTICLES 


Anything made by a Field & Stream advertiser can be had for subscriptions. Look through 
the pages of this issue. You are sure to see something you would like to have. Wouldn’t 
you much rather get it without spending a cent? No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for subscriptions if you will let us know what it is. 
Just mail us the coupon and without any obligation to you we will give you complete 
information on how to get the equipment you want. 


yo-nieranamanmceeigesmannansanesam snail 
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gifts. Guns, cameras, skates, fishing rods, 
hunting knives, hunting boots and other 
clothing, tents, fountain pens, flashlights, 
binoculars, microscopes, radios—probably 
half the articles on your list can be earned 
absolutely free in this manner. 


The articles you want and have earned 
will be sent to you promptly, and the recipi- 
ents of them will never know that you did 
not purchase them froma store—if that makes 
any difference. Here are some suggestions, 
to show you what you can do: (there 
are hundreds of articles to choose from) 





Above: Automatic .22 using high speed 
Long Rifle Cartridge. Yours for only 27 
yearly subscriptions. 


Above: Level wind casting reel; 
capacity 100 yds. 18# test; all 
chromium finish. Finely built of 
best materials and workmanship. 
Yours for 5 subscriptions. 








Send This 
Coupon Now 
for Full 


Information 





| 578 Madison Ave., New York 
| 
| 


FIELD & STREAM 


Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 


Name 





Address 


City npscndcddpbnninsdetnpasstaneasnentehinnsdetiadntatinaed 
| 


| Be 5 1055 sku. caccaceia sive ciuaneecdieialsisioeidelaidienddesiammall | 
| F.&S. 12-34 | 
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Fietp & StreAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot 


ing dogs and hounds, 


rhis Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 


formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 











MIDDLE WEST HAS SPRINGER SPANIEL TRIALS 


PRINGER spaniel fanciers in the 
S Middle West had an opportunity to 

test the ability of their dogs at a well- 
run trial on October 6th and 7th. The trial 
was sponsored by the Springer Spaniel 
Club of Illinois, a new organization. 

The dogs were run on the grounds of 
the Aurora Hunting and Fishing Club 
near Montgomery, Illinois, a village in the 
beautiful Fox River Valley some 40 miles 
distant from Chicago’s Loop. The club 
grounds were ideal for running springers 
because of an abundance of cover and a 
small lake on the grounds. The gallery 
was large and enthusiastic and the judging 
was ably handled by Martin Hogan of 
Barrington, Illinois, the popular sporting- 
dog judge who is manager of the Thomas 
Howell kennels. E. J. Whelan of Aurora 
assisted. 

A strong wind adding to the speed of 
the birds and the guns letting them get 
well out, they frequently fell far away 
from the dogs, thus requiring the springers 
to exert all Of their ability to mark and 
retrieve game. The guns gave an impres- 
sive exhibition of expert shooting, partic- 
ularly during the open stake where only 
one bird was missed out of 34 put up by 
the dogs. 

Benno Bruning of Ashaba, a_ sturdy 
liver and white dog, bred and trained by 
A. P. Moecher of Aurora, Illinois, won 
the open all-age event at the trial. Benno 
quartered this ground in a most efficient 
manner, was steady as the Rock of Gibral- 
tar, easily handled and retrieved perfectly. 

Messenger’s Little Brand, handled and 
owned by O. H. Kale of Stevensville, 
Michigan, won second honors. Cavalier 
Jack of Glendore, owned by Glen Dun- 
dore of Plainfield, Illinois; and Halley of 
Marbern, owned and handled by B. F. 
Genty of Deerfield, Illinois, placed third 
and fourth, respectively. 

Messenger’s Little Brand, one of the 
most promising little dogs in the Middle 
West, won top honors in the puppy stake 
which was run on Saturday, the first day 
of the trials. Right behind Messenger was 
Busy Bruning of Ashaba, owned by A. P. 
Moecher, and Buster Bruning of Ashaba, 
owned by Jack H. Svenson of Chicago, and 
Jerry of Almore owned by Alvin Morel 
of Plainfield, Ill. 

Bracer Bruning of Ashaba, a young dog 
that is a fast retriever with a wonderful 
nose, also ran in the puppy stake. He made 
such an impression on Mr. Warner in this 


By Bob Becker 


stake by making a beautiful find and a 
500-yard retrieve, that he bought the dog 
to take East for the Eastern trials this fall. 

In the novice stake Lady Vanetta, 
owned by August Vander Ley, Cicero, Illi- 
nois, ran a nice trial and impressed the 
judges with her ability to handle game and 
retrieve. Buster Bruning, Jean of Win- 
nebago and Kesterson’s Pilot were second, 
third and fourth respectively. 

After the trials were over, Mr. Moecher, 
secretary of the club, for the amusement 
of the gallery, arranged a water-race for 
all the dogs in the open stake. 

They were lined up with their handlers 
on the shore of the lake. Mr. Moecher 
stood behind the dogs with a duck with 
wings clipped: threw it out and it landed 
about forty yards from the shore. At the 
word THREE the handlers released their 
dogs which made not only a beautiful race 
but was most exciting, because just about 
as one of the dogs would get to the duck, 
the duck would turn or dive. 

The duck was finally retrieved by Cava- 
lier Jack of Glendore. The gallery clapped 
and called for another race. The second 
one was just as much fun. This time the 
duck was retrieved by Bracer Bruning of 
Ashaba, one of the fastest swimming 
puppies that has been seen in the West. 

‘The astonishing and interesting part of 
this feature of the trial was that in these 
two heats the ducks that were retrieved, 
regardless of the excitement among the 
dogs, didn’t have a feather ruffled. They 
were put back in the sack and returned to 
the pen with the other live decoys, demon- 
strating that the majority of springers are 
tender mouthed. 

Eprror’s Notre—The Spaniel Field Trial 
Club of Illinois already has announced 
plans for another field trial next fall. The 
president of the organization is Bob Beck- 
cr, outdoor editor of the Cu1caco TRIBUNE. 
Ile has been an ardent spaniel enthusiast 
for many years. 


THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER 
By Freeman Lloyd 


ROM an international point of view, 

the Labrador may be accounted the 
most popular of all retrievers. During the 
last two to three decades he has increased 
in numbers wherever there have been field 
trials for dogs of the strictly retriever 
varieties. If the proof of the goodness of 
the pudding be in the eating thereof, then 


it may be also written that the Labrador’s 
sense of smell, his brain power, and will- 
ingness to retrieve any kind of dead or 
wounded game from land or water, has 
made him known and appreciated through- 
out the shooting or sporting world. 
Rightly or wrongly the Labrador takes 
his name from the mostly snow- and ice- 
bound country on the northeastern coast 
of this continent. However, the original 
dogs of Labrador were of the Greenland 
or Eskimo sled-dog type; indeed, the 
Labrador native dogs bore and perhaps 
still bear pride of place among the sub- 
Arctic dogs, for size, strength and speed. 


HE Labrador retriever has been 
styled the Lesser Newfoundland or St. 
John’s dog, and possibly that classification 
was as good as any. Like the larger New- 
foundland dogs (which were not strictly 
indigenous to the oldest of the British 
Colonies), big black or white-and-black 
dogs were simply the products bred from 
European ships’ dogs taken by English, 
lrench and Basque codfishermen that 
made their annual trips to the Banks of 
Newfoundland. The ships’ dogs usually 
were of the retriever or Great Pyrenean 
Mountain sheepdog kinds, which at one 
time had been used as an outside cross 
for breeding with the St. Bernard dogs 
at the Hospice of that name in the Swiss 
Alps. These large, almost all-white dogs 
were taken by the Basques to the Banks 
and, as likely as not, it was the subse- 
quent presence of these Pyrenean dogs 
on the Island, when crossed with the big 
dogs of other European types, produced 
white and black-marked Landseer New- 
foundlands. These were so named because 
of the great artist’s painting entitled: “A 
Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society.” The canvas depicts a Newfound- 
land dog guarding the body of a child. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
ships’ dogs of the old sailing days had to 
be good water dogs, and strong enough to 
swim ashore in a rough sea on a rock- 
bound coast. Before the days of rockets 
and breeches buoys, it was the ship’s dog’s 
duty to carry the end of a light line that 
could be secured by helpers on the beach 
or rocks. When connection between ship 
and shore had been effected, the larger 
hawser was hauled on land, and the crew 
enabled to escape as best they could from 
that imminent disaster in seas where no 
small boats could long hope to survive. 
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MEL es 


Jack Rogers (left), A. 

P. Moecher, handler, 

and Benno Bruning of 

Ashaba, winner in the 

Open Stakes; also, El- 

tinge F. Warner, one 
of the guns. ' 


A swim in the Free- 
for-All Stakes from the 
lake shore. Note the 
propelling powers of 
these springers. 
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Bracer Bruning of 

Ashaba makes a nice 

retrieve to A.P.Moech- 

er. E.J.Whelan, judge, 
at left. 


Bracer makes nice de- 

livery from the water. 

He is now the proper- 

ty of Bradford Nor- 

man, Jr., and Mr. War- 
ner. 


pe iS on a tl 
One of the most interesting features of the trial—the springer race! 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells h 
FEED AND TRAIN 


KEEP HIM HEAL THY 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


¥ to 





H w to put in condition my 
i ure erat hing, mar 
mper, running fits. How t a. . 
eat il hundred f uab! 
! todo wners an thre lers. Full 
illustration ril the 


Q- W Dog REMEDIES 
Mailed Free—Addres 
Q-W Laboratories, Inc. 


Dept. 14 Bound Brook, New Jersey 















Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Aire all-round dogs, are excellent 





retriever on Ul ar ! me nd fowl; natural 
phe nt nd U hunter 3 ent trailing 
tree-barkers on raccoon and big I At home they 
ire perfect vards and companions for adults and 
children. Re tered trained do and choice puppies 
hipped on trial. We can please you. Established 
thirty-five year Buy your Christmas dogs early. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 











NOTICE 


Some of our best puppies and trained dogs still 


to be sold. Write your wants for a Springer, 
Cocker, German Shorthair, Pointer or Setter. 
Everything but our private shooting dogs 


MUST be 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, OSHKOSH, WISC. 
DR. A. C. GIFFORD, 46 WASHINGTON BLVD. 


suld before cold weathe 








WHITE COLLIE 


th m beautiful specimen 
the D World can offer 
Home uar loyal compar 
ions; useful nd intelligent 
Low pr Send 


Galion, Ohio 





COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





—_ Setters 


both bench show 
and handsome. 

Without field 
One hun- 


Two dogs, fifteen months old, 
winners, over distemper, sound 
Registered out of Ch. Joker, Jr. 
training but birdy and not gun-shy. 
dred dollars each. 


JOHN W. BOYER Bound Brook, N. J. 








[Irish Water Spaniels 
“TWO LIMITS, TO GET ONE” 






Yes, that bout the size of it when you shoot duck and 
wt phe or other upland birds, without a re 
riever. Tr i or for er half a century, you 
lon't have Gl ESS. what “PATSEY will lo. An 
I ND RETRIEVER, land . water. Wonder- 

pee nate ee 

SAFE DELIVERY id SAT- 





ISI Ac TION G SRANTEED 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 
delivery guat nteed C;uar inteed 1 inge¢ rem- 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 


mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 


501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 














DISPOSAL SALE! 






of the famous Avandale Springer Due to pressure 

f other business i must dispose immediately of all 

my trained males d females, and splendid puppies! 

All ain price One E ) Setter Show 

! rai 1 Springer for much less 
ion, $100. up autiful puppie 
No duty. Wires given preference 

AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
342 Main St. €. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Can. 











Chesapeake Bay Dogs 


Puppies for sale—Price $50 and up 
according to breeding 
If my puppies are not worth $50.00 of anyone’s 
money, I give them to my friends for pets— 
and they are pet 


ANTHONY R. BLISS 
Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Therefore, the romance of the main re- 
mains in the atmosphere that surrounded 
the early production of the Labrador dog 
and his use strictly as a sporting dog in 
Scotland and England. 

That eminent author, practical sports- 
man, keen observer, and bosom friend 


ae 
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brave and specially trained guard dogs 
were usually of bull-and-mastiff kinds 
with plenty of “bulldog” in the mixture, 
As a rule, night-poachers do not surrender 
without a fight. So it is that the game 
warden’s night-dog is fully expected to 


do his part in any mélée that might ensue. 





THE LABRADOR IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There the Labrador is in general use for pheasant and duck-shooting. Owner: 


Captain R. Leckie-Ewing, 


Ewing’s Landing, B. C. 


of the founder of the Llewellin setter 
breed—I refer to G. T. Teasdale-Buckell 
in the fourth edition of The Complete Shot 
—says the ancestors (or some of them) 
of the Labradors were originally imported 
from Labrador. They were not Newfound- 
lands. But it was difficult to say which 
sportsmen had one sort and which the 
other when both first began to be used for 
sporting purposes, or to be crossed with 
setters or water-spaniels, to make the 
ancestors of the present races of retriev- 
ers. 

“The Labrador,” says Mr. Buckell, “as 
we know him now (circa 1906), probably 
had no setter or spaniel for ancestor, and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
Lord Malmesbury of the Diary, and later 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Sir R.Graham’s 
family maintained the breed in its origi- 
nal form. But probably in-breeding told 





Somewhere it is written that the cross 
of the black pointer was used on bitches 
of the original Labrador bitch kinds or 
sorts. Such an alliance would surely have 
brought forth progenies possessed of ex- 
cellent olfactory powers and game-hunt- 
ing inclinations. To this cross might be 
traced the unfeathered forelegs and tails 
of the best specimens of the shooting and 
bench show Labradors of the present day. 
The short, crisp overcoat and ~- fur-like 
undercoat that is desired in this breed of 
water dog, when present, probably goes 
back to nature’s own provision against the 
inclement and rigorous climates of the 
northlands. 

In 1869 in a letter to The Field, London, 
appeared the following: “Around St. 
John’s are great numbers of smooth- 
haired black dogs from 18 in. to 24 in. 
high, called Labradors.” Edward A. Ash 


WORLD-FAMOUS BREEDER OF LABRADORS 


Lorna, Countess Howe, 


East Islip, N. Y., 


the usual story—a cross had to be resort- 
ed to because the dogs were getting soft, 
and one cross was introduced at Wether- 
by. Of all strains to select for a cross one 
would think that the worst had been 
chosen... it was a keeper’s night-dog that 
was chosen.” 

Mr. Buckell leaves his readers in the 
dark regarding the type of gamekeepers’ 
night-dogs used. But, as we know, those 


originator of the Banchory strain, 
and other prominent 


several of which are owned by Jay F. Carlisle, 
American sportsmen 


in The Practical Dog Book says that he 
thinks the Hon. Holland Hibbert who for 
some time had been breeding pure Labrador 
retrievers, was the first to enter pure 
bred Labradors at a field trial: “The 
Duke of Buccleuch and the Earl of 
Malmesbury were also interested in that 
particular variety, but nothing much was 
heard of these dogs until Mr. J. M. Por- 
tal’s Flapper appeared on the scene; born 
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ds WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 

and POINTERS AT STUD 

: Nepken Carolina Bill Nepken Carolina Sport 

to Ly Shore’s Carolina Doone By Doone’s Jack Frost 
ie. Ex Paoli Snow Ex Nellie Speed Queen 


Both the above dogs are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 
SIRES. For service to approved bitches only apply to George M. 
Crangle, Redfield, N. Y. 








imp. owe 6 Seetyatte Imp. Maesydd Marquis 
. : ¢ 3y Ferndale Faro By Stainton Stanley 
pray ome Drie Ex Glenarm Coronet Ex All-aglow-Acorn 
of Whitmore and Imp. Blaze of Butterthwaite Imp. Witherm Olympus 
Pride of Somershy liby Ferndale Faro by Maesydd Marcus 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite Ex Benetta 
LABRADORS AT STUD 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Imp. . Drinkstone Imp. Drinkstone Mars ime. Liddly + a 
Tru By Ch. Banchory By Ch. Tar of 
By Blenheim Scamp Toy c iN Banchory Danilo Hamyax 
Ex Lady Daphne _ Danilo Ex. Ch. Drinkstone Ex Delyn of Liphook 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone Peg 
Peg 





| . 
| For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 














= LABRADORS 


> Seth Gordon, Pres. Amer. Game Assoc., SAYS every 
hunter should use a 


ot 
ae RETRIEVER 
he N OW Cc @] N T R @) L L E D no better duck or pheasant dog to be had than a 


Labrador. Help conserve our game by using a Labrador. 





“IT HITS THE SPOT, 








3 The Laidlaw-Dunkin discoveries Puppies and youngsters $25.00, $35.00, $50.00 
have removed the terrors of distem- Mace Kennels E. J. McCreary Norton, Kans. WEEK AFTER WEEK!” 
es per. Spare your dogs this dreaded ’ 








lisease. Write for free booklets. 
me tung nina ENGLISH SPRINGER 
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or j LEDERLE LABORATORIES SPANIELS 
ve 
ai Incorporated 
“4 ' DEPT. B—SI1 oe AVE.. NEW YORK Puppies from imported hunting parents. eee says Joe, about 
a ' ’ ‘ ” Three matured, well trained gun dogs. 
ils | Imp. Rufton Ringleader at stud the THREE TASTY 
nd F. M. HUNT 
é FARM 
». | | SPRINGER SPANIELS a Sa RED HEART VARIED DIETS 
° ' ‘ ‘ _ m Devon, Pa. Phone Berwyn 113 | 
of ago a ee hea “Sure, I like a varied diet,” says 
eS t vy : yeresk shier; dam, 0rt- } oe,“‘andR e 
he ed, by Beauchief Benefactor. Trained Springer Spaniels || Jot, “and Red Heart Dot Food — 
he Nl-oro a > stock. suitable fo ood bi -s anc Ss, any age oO lor. 8S s | * 
he Well-grown, healthy stock, suitable for Pood buchos and Pups, any ats cor. Sirens: || fed Diet A—that beef flavor which 
. P. Malcolm, Box A. Neroton Heights, Cx. ||| fist! taal and, Stow ‘chanpion. hey make fact, |) tastes 80 great. And the next it's 
eg ‘ : ’ lee ‘A ASG. seatuiaceh ann colt at tn. Sour ie. that fish flavor I like so much 
“ All A.K.C. registered and sold subject to your ap- || . 
“ a, ae mig oy Ry ee — | They tell me + pee there’sa gener- 
“ll : es will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, ‘“King- ous portion of real boneless fish in 
In. j os e o fisher = Avi bar wow x and on en of andale.” | prey er B. And on the third day 
sh : Buy a Puppy . . . Its affection will last KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Sk w | Shqveliertwtehe ite taney chanes 
WE OFFER ‘i = r Full of Vitamin G, too, my boss 
Registered aristocrats noted for intelligence, hand- English Springer Spaniel Pups } Says. No wonder I like Red Heart 
t someness and courage, in Wire Fox Terriers, Scotties, oimal ” 
. Reston Secmteen we yh vag Guatity “guppies worth . __ Whelped May 30th, ety it sure tastes good to me. 
1 owning. Attractively priced. Safe delivery and satis- Sire: Rufton Roger of Clarion (A.K.C, | 2850: 292), Acombination of beef products, 
faction guaranteed. re ae ee eliee! Trial winner. Dam: ont cereals, vegetables, bone meal and 
' Clifford E. Garrett, Box 74-A, What Cheer, lowa Inveresk Cashier (A.K.C. #732609). Farm reared cod liver oil with a wholesome, 
: een Sones ao. Will sell to approved natural beef flavor is the basic 
+ yuyers only. Price $50 and up 
HOPE SPERRY Red Heart Diet A. To it we add a 
i COCKER SPANIELS JENNY JUMP KENNELS HOPE, N. J. quantity of clean, boneless fish 
; also Wire Haired Foxterriers—Smooth rd — B. And the same basic 
HB Fo s. Scottish Terriers — Irish iet plus tasty, tangy cheese rich 
Fs xterrier cotti c Pp y, y 
£ Terriers — Schnauzers — Dachshund — SPRINGER SPANIELS in Vitamin G is contained in the 
i3 & Chow Chows. Puppies eligible registra- Pups from champion stock—14 to 22 can marked Diet C. U.S. Govern- 
. tion American Kennel Club. champs in 4 generations. Belmoss bloodlines ment Inspected. 
PENATCHEE KENNELS At Stud—White Knight ex Ch. Pat of Feed your dog the 3 Red Heart 
; R. F. D. No. 7, Box 495 Atlanta, Ga. Abilene ex Ch. Belmoss Countess Varied Diets, alternating the tastes. 
‘ BOW RING KENNELS, REG. Watch his appetite improve, his 
_? F 1 Park Pi., Bloomfield, N. J. pep increase. 
Red Heart is manufactured by 








: 2 Airedale Terriers r John Morrell & Co., purveyors for 
§ The real all-purpose dog. They make the best Springer Spaniels over acentury of ‘‘Morrell’s Pride’”’ 


of coon and big-game dogs, retrievers and game- Some beautiful er. ready to oans ~ eet. Hams and Bacon. Ottumwa, Ia.; 
bird zs, They are perfect home guards, loyal Dual Champion Flint and Champion Springbok of Ware s 
poor ath the danger intelligent. Choice blood Mase. bey! are med ogy ts -_ _ ready to Sioux Falls, S.D.; Topeka, Kans. 
; ; oe ee . neal . go in the fie ‘or experience. Several choice matrons , 
Registered puppies shipped on approval. in whelp. All registered A K C. I furnish registra Tune in Bob Becker's “‘Chats About 
tion papers, guarantee safe delivery and will ship sub- “ z 
" t LAWRENCE GARTNER an pences, eames ae Coens 6 Dogs” every Sunday at 2:15 E.S.T., 
i Route 3 Lexington, Ohio LAKELAND KENNELS 1:15 C.S.T. over N.B.C. Blue Network. 
H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minnesota 

















he 
he ~s. AMERICAN BROWN R ' ') i ‘ AR I 
a Use NiXol for Mange ; , WATER SPANIELS 





ire f NiXol is a new scientific treatment that is guaranteed 
‘ to kill demodex or sarcoptic mange parasites, lice and Genuine old-time curly 6 ° 
he F fleas. NiXol heals the broken ‘skin, relieves itching coats. Real hunters of up- iv wes 
of f ag scratching, and promotes the growth of new hair, land game; excellent re- 
5 t is also a specific F 2 F ‘e have used it : a - . 
lat ; in eon ton eight ae We cad oA yo trievers, land or water. Ideal 


do. If it fails for you, we will refund your money. Companions and fond of 
Sent post paid on receipt of one dollar. children. Literature ten oT @) G 3 
r- NIXOL LABORATORIES ELKIN, N. C. cents. Driscoll O. Scanlan, 


rn ; — Nashville, II. 
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Write for your free copy of the famous 
“SeRGEANT’S Doc Book” on the care of 
dogs and the treatment of their diseases. 
Fully illustrated. Symptom Chart diag- 
noses dog ailments at a glance. Get your 
copy. It may save your dog’s life, 
Our Free Apvice Dept. answers questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Medicine for 
every dog ailment. Feed Sergeant’s Dog 
Food for strength. Dealers everywhere. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 


















HUNTING DOGS 






English Pointers English Setters Trish Setters 
‘ ter Spaniel Oorang Airedales Retriever 
Beagle and Coonhound Thoroughly trained «dog 
ind choice puppies shipped on trial. We can please 
you. Best of reference Established thirty-five year 
Buy your Christmas dogs early. Send dime for list 


of healthy. certified stock, 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 








Trained Coon Hounds 


Old-time Southern coon-hound stock. Also some extra- 
fine combination hunters. Bred right and broken right 


Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri—the hon 
of big husky coons and worlds of short ame. Also 
Y high-class Walker fox and wolf hounds all ages. A 
few top-notch rabbit hounds, Safe delivery and satis 


faction guaranteed 
ARTHUR F. SAMPEY 
862 So. Campbell Ave. Springfield, Mo. 











AMERICAN HOUNDS 


in 1902, he died in 1914. Flapper was a 
great winner at trials, and well known 
as a sire. The smooth-coated and curly- 
coated retrievers were now faced with this 
smaller breed, good at their work, having 
the advantages of being easier to carry (in 





vehicles) and less expensive to keep. 

The influential Labrador Retriever 
| Club of America rightly declares these 
dogs are intended for retrieving work 


| and for general purposes with the gun. 
| They have good noses, and are rated as 
|}one of the leading all-round types of 
shooting dogs. They are first-class water- 
hardy and persevering in the re- 
| trieving of waterfowl. The general ap- 
| pearance of the Labrador should be that 
| of a strongly-built, short-coupled, very 
| active dog. Compared with the wavy or 
flat-coated retriever, he should be wide in 





y 
} GOgs, 


| head, wider through the chest and ribs, 
| wider and stronger over the loins and 
| hindquarters. The coat should be close, 


short, dense, and free fré m feather. Height 
at shoulder about 21 to 22 inches. Weight, 
60 to 65 pounds for te pounds for 
bitches. 

The color is generally black, free from 
any rustiness and any white marking ex- 
cept possibly a small spot on the chest. 
Other whole colors are permissible. The 
photographs that illustrate this article will 
provide their own stories. 


| 


BLINKERS FOR SPANIELS 


WHINING spaniel is a nuisance. 
Some years ago, in 1925 to be specific, 
Edwin C. 
| the /’ield, London. As will be gathered 
| from the photograph, a spaniel or any 
| other dog may be taught to wear blinkers. 
| Mr. Barnes wrote :— 
| “I have a spaniel dog which, 
| first acquired him, had an_ incorrigible 
habit of whining when sitting at heel dur- 
ing a drive. This was so annoying to my- 


Gossett’ s Olde TymeLong Eared Bugle Voiced Black ond Tans | self and the guns next to me that I hz ad 








» PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS ¢ 


Thoroughly Trained 


Male and Female, 2% years old, medium size, 
Bluetick and Redbone Breeding. Good voices, long 
ears. All day hunters. Have been raised and trained 
together, but no relation, Brush, briar and swamp 
hunte Kr how to ut a rabbit. Will stay with 
it until shot or holed. Good hole barker Steady 
triver Neither man nor gut hy. Mate $15.00; 
Female $12.50; Pair $25.00, Ten days’ trial. Bank 
references furnished. Money back guarantee. 


ODELL KENNEL, Murray, Ky. 


Fa famed for axe old trailing 
nt gle voives, 
it i 
rand Won, Supert 
8 ras i} os, pur ~~ 
Al~ f nelish Bea 
gles i b ~ 
beorbing inte rest to every hound 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
"ie Gece Pe 
___ Saint Cle Clairsville Rte. |! Ohio 





Look, Coonhunters 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's very best thor- 
oughly trained four-year-old male coon-hounds 
of redbone and bluetick breed, wide fast ranger 
and hunter, true and tree barker, will 
hunt anywhere either hills or swamps. Being 
absolutely rabbit stock and fox-broken, priced 
to sell on 15 days’ trial. Written money-back 
guarantee. Bank reference furnished. 


solid 











C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 
AIR HIGH CLASS RABBIT HOUNDS, breeding Eng- 
Phi. n, Walker, er . nO trash, fine lookers " 
ud g Pompe open trailers with good voice ood router 
teady driver all day hunter hole barker neither mar 
wo gun shy od in brush, brier r snow, They have had 
plenty of practice and experience, know how to handle 
rabbit from start to fini<h, medium size: ck open trailer 
rt vr females $12.50; males $15.00; pair $25.00 
¢.0.D. 10 days trial. Bank references with money back 
uarantee Alo ah tit nicely started male coonhound, 
1 2 year bluetick and black and tan, breeding, treein 
r od fine prospect; tirst $12.50 gets him C.O.D, 


1. W. WILSON, Murray. Ky. 





OLD-FASHIONED 

Extra high-class coon hounds, $75.00. No. 1 coon 
hounds, $50.00, Average coon, skunk, opossum, mink 
hounds, $40.00. No. 1 tree hounds, seven and eight 
years of age, $25.00. Partly trained coon hounds from 
the very hest coon hounds, one and two years of age, 
$20.00. High-class a S g3. $40.00. Thoroughly 
trained, Pointer pups, age for Fall training, 
$15.00. Ra bbit hounds, $15 00. Trial allowed, 

HENRY FORT, Fort Smith, Arkansas 











| decided to get rid of the dog, a course 
which I should have much regretted tak- 
ing as the dog was, and is, a good one. My 





loader and I conceived the idea that if the 





A hood for whining dogs 


were blindfolded he would lose his 
habit. We then devised a hood to effect 
this object. The device consists of a piece 


dog 


3arnes wrote on this subject to | 





when I | 





of leather to cover the cyes, with a loop | 


attached to go over the nose; there is then 
an elongated portion stretching to the back 
of the neck, and to the end of this is at- 
|tached a strap which buckles round the 
| neck. The hood is easily put on and taken 
| off, and the result has been entirely suc- 
cessful, the dog now sitting perfectly 
quiet at heel. I “think that some of your 
readers who have been troubled in a 
similar manner may be interested.” 


Here is a practical instance of the old 


saw: “What the eye doesn’t see the heart 
doesn’t grieve about.” The “blinker” plan 
might be used to lessen the barking pro- 
pensities of your own or neighbor’s dog! 





~ oe 
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IRISH SETTERS 


DUAL TYPE—ALL AG 
Ideal Christmas Gifts 
Don’t be without a dog next season—start now with 
one of these beautiful, birdy Skyline Irish Setters. 
Champion-bred puppies, young dogs and a few trained 
grown dogs. Write for particulars—kindly state re- 
quirements. 
4 Few Trained Pointers and Setters for Sale 
W. J. THAYER mail address BERGEN, N. Y. 
(Kennels located at South Byron, N ) 











NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
‘atalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 

















MALE RABBIT HOUND —S$15 


Kentucky-English and Bluetick Breeding, 2% 
years old, medium size, good voice, long ears. All 
day hunter. Has had the experience. Will hunt any 
where. Extra good in briars, underbrush and thickets, 
Knows how to start rabbit and stay with it until 
shot or holed. Good hole barker, Steady driver, True 
trailer, Will hunt in any kind of weather, Can trail 
rabbit on snow. F f i Neither man 
nor gun shy. $15 rees furnished, 
Money back 
















RABBITHOUNDS 


1 offer For Sale, A Nice Lot of 
Broken and Partly ‘Trained 








» inquiries in 
orho od and You 
Ines come 


Neight 
will find the G ood 


rom 


Harry D. Welsh 


Mayport 
! Clarion County, Pa. 


High-Class Hunting Hounds 


For sale: trained coon, skunk and opossum 

hounds; fox hounds, rabbit hounds, beagle 

hounds. Also, young partly trained dogs and 

puppies. All dogs shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS 














Ina Illinois 
FOR SALE 

No. 1, Trained Rabbit Hounds. We have both 

large Hounds and Beagles. All dogs well 

broken for the field and real gun dogs. Will 


run a rabbit until shot or holed. Beagles $30.00, 
large Hounds $25.00, All guaranteed, Orders 
from this ad will be shipped when you wish. 


J. R. SUITER 











Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 
Some extra good 214 to 3 year old Redbone and 
Blueticked, medium size hounds, Good routers, 
true trailers, hole barkers, brush and_ briar 
hunters. Will stay with rabbit until shot or 
holed. Dogs with plenty of experience. Raised 


in country with plenty of game, and know their 
business, » $15.00 «¢ ach or $25.00 pair, on 
10 days* trial. Few Combination Coon and Opos- 


sum Dogs. 
TENNESSEE KENNELS, PARIS. TENN. 














Hunters, Attention! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and 
combination hounds, thoroughly trained, ship- 
ped for free trial; also young started hounds 
and pups. Write for full description and free 
literature showing pictures and breeding. State 
dogs in which most interested. 


oo COONHOUND KENNEL 
x 


Bo Paducah, Ky. 








WANTED 
Gun Dogs for Training Dec. 1st 


ALL BREEDS 


Clean Kennels and good food. References given, For 
Sale English Springer Spaniel puppies and young dogs 
% months old ready for work, All bred from working 
parents. “Phone Prineeton, N. J. for appointment. 


HARRY CAMERON, Kingston, New Jersey 











Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 
Pictures and other information 
on request. 
FORDS KENNELS 


Lavonia, Ga. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


PRECOCIOUS PUPPIES 
By Horace Lytle 


T is somewhat common for very young 
pointer or setter puppies to show evi- 
dence of their natural instinct to point 

game. Usually, however, this manifesta- 
tion occurs in connection with thus recog- 
nizing poultry about a yard—or perhaps 
a sparrow or some feathered songster. 
Such pointing is always interesting, but 
the attitudes are seldom intense or of a 
mature nature. Perhaps this may be large- 
ly because the opportunity for such point- 
ing is on some object other than actual 
game, also under conditions entirely apart 
from field conditions and game birds. 

The present writer has never seen 

puppy attitudes on point to equal the two 
views shown herewith of the same puppy. 
Note the utter intensity in both pictures— 
the raised fore-foot in the one and the 
stretched-out left hind leg of the other. 
Note the certainty and confidence radiat- 
ing from both pictures. Note that both 
represent actual field views—manifestly 
points on real game. In the one showing 
the heavier cover, we can imagine that 
this precocious puppy drew up to his game, 
stopping at the proper distance. In the 
other the scent (perhaps of a single) was 
struck suddenly—so that the puppy literal- 
ly froze in his tracks. These are real 
puppy pictures—undoubtedly the best this 


-writer has ever seen! May this unusual 


youngster live to go on to greater things 
and furnish many glorious days afield be- 
fore the gun. 

This puppy was bred and is owned by 
Mr. John Gatling of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, who writes in referring to her as 
follows: “She is by Black Byng out of 
Golden Gwynn, and was whelped April 
21, 1934. One picture was taken July Ist 
and the other July 14th. Both points are 
on quail, and I might add that in five or 
six short trips to the field, this puppy has 


pointed fourteen coveys and more singles 
than I can count. The temperature was in 
the upper nineties. Her hunting instinct 
and her nose are the most remarkable with 
which I’ve ever come in contact during 
many years of breeding gun dogs.” 

As I have so often said, especially in 
the case of setters, we usually have to wait 
on ’em. The puppy pictures we are privi- 
leged to show this month simply go to 
indicate something else I have always 
maintained and that is that there are 
exceptions to all rules—that dogs differ 
just as much as do people—that their char- 
acteristics are almost as individual as 
thumb prints. 


REMEDY FOR HEART WORM. 
By Allan P. Gardner 


F your dog tires easily, gasps, breathes 

heavily or coughs or shows nervous- 
ness, he may have what is known to vet- 
erinarians as “heart worm.” A dog show- 
ing such signs should be checked by a 
licensed, graduate veterinarian. 

Heart worm, if that is what your vet- 
erinarian finds it to be, is a baffling disease, 
which has caused loss of many fine ani- 
mals, and is produced by a parasite which 
has spread rapidly in recent years from the 
South to the Atlantic Coast states. 

An effective treatment for the disease 
has been found, it is announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The treatment 
is the result of experiments and research 
by Dr. W. H. Wright and P. C. Under- 
wood, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
in cooperation with the Sportsmen’s Gun 
Dog Club of Philadelphia : 

“Fouadin,” a complex chemical com- 
pound, kills the worms and larve that 
cause the disease. But dog owners are cau- 
tioned by the Government scientists tha 


THE YOUNG IDEA 
Precocious setter less than three months old, pointing quail. Breeder and owner: John Catling, Raleigh, 
North 





Carolina 








Your dog’s work in the field — his 
strength, good appearance and gen- 
eral health depend absolutely on the 
“B.V.” in his food! BIOLOGICAL 
VALUE (“B.V.”) is simply the ability 
of a food to nourish the dog properly. 


There’s no guesswork about the 
°B.V.” in Ken-L-Ration. It really 
does things for your dog— helps to 
build bone and tissue and to main- 
tain “championship condition.” 


Horse meat Ken-L-Ration (yellow 
label) is the world’s leading quality 
dog food. Now, Chappel Bros. offer 
a beef Ken-L-Ration (white label) of 
genuine Ken-L-Ration quality. Give 
your dog genuine Ken-L-Ration in 
either horse meat or beef. 


CuapPEL Bros. INc. 
113 Peoples Avenue 
Rockford, Illinois 






Owners of 3 or more 
dogs will find val- 
pon information in 
our FREE folder 
titled: “Three Ways 
to Feed.” Write for it. 


Chappel’s Ken-L-Ration is 
for sale at all quality stores. 




















POINTERS 


Pair excellent Quail dogs—dog and bitch— 
three years old. Have had two years’ experi- 
| ence on Quail, and heavily shot over. Dog is 
| white and black ticked, Staunch and steady 
to wing and shot. Good retriever, and finds all 
dead birds. Bitch is white and lemon—three 
years old and has had two years’ experience 





—heavily shot over, staunch and steady. Perfect 
retriever. Both dogs are being worked now together 
daily. ney have fine noses and are wonderful bird- 






finders, These dogs are registered and no relation. 
Would make fine brood stock, Price each $300.00 or 
the pair for $550.00. 

One Pointer dog five years old—not registered. 
Good hunter and excellent bird-finder. Staunch and 
steady to wing and shot. Perfect retriever. Price 
$150.00. 

Five Pointer puppies, seven months old—can be 
registered—They are beauties—Price each $50.00. 
Three Bitches, white and orange. One white and 
liver bitch. One dog, liver and white. Wires first. 


RUSSELL WEEKS, Box 56, Halifax, North Carolina 











Pointers 


of superb breeding. 
Brilliancy that chal- 
lenges comparison in 
keen going, birdy 
youngsters that we in- 
vite you to judge for 
yourself, 


MERRITT BROS. 
Nichols, N.Y. R #2W 




















WORM CAPSU 

WURM CAPSULES 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS (A scientific treatment. ] 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules fordifferentages, 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
wee fer ILLUSTRATED 


FRE ft non M BULLETIN No. 652 


ractical—Scientific—Helpful 
Address Desk N-16-M. woe 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 






DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Field training begins October 1st 


Send us your pointer or setter where they will have 
an abundance of bird work every day and will be 
carefully developed and thoroughly broken, all faults 
corrected. Special attention to pheasant futurities 
Specialist on shooting dogs. Best of reference. 


Carolina Training Kennels 


H. W. Jaillette 


WwW. C. Platt, Mor. P.O. Osborne, S. C. 














Carries bows Bird Dogs safely 


“ Themh Formatruck”’ 


37596 





Made oe all cc mae 


without inble 


ntianes 
s, $10; 





fidelu xe, add 


State model of your car 


s. L. “TAYLOR 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 








POINTERS and SETTERS for SALE 


Hundred high-class shooting dogs thorough- 
ly trained, fine lookers, healthy, full of vigor 
and ready to go, no culls, priced to sell 
quick. Must dispose of stock to make room 
for new litters. Shipped for trial, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Catalogue ten cents. 


Oak Grove Kennels Ina, Illinois 








High-Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale 





the finest lot of setters and pointer 


we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the Sela ave «ck 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
in own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for trial 
al old on Easy Payment Plan to the ones needing 
Don't wait till the season opens, get our prices and in 
formation now. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 











Brace of registered 


POINTER DOGS 


2% years old; color, white and liver; good 
hunters, staunch and steady; force broken re- 
trievers; $125.00 each. Two young dogs, 1% 
years old, same breeding, nicely started on 
game, $60.00 each. 


E. L. BEAR Wheeler, Ill. 














EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS! 
“STRIPSLIK” 
$450 


iprerera 







ted “STRIPSLIK™ IG 0) 
ed Mark 
yr COMB 


he dead hair, le aving stubble eo at but remov 
de \; strong. rigid; guar 
her fine for vermin 
nad ents; ulso « 
blade, with each order 








and finishing. Adjustable for “thek - thin ee 
fur comb. FREE, extra 3%" raz r 
S Sra. Comb Outtie— me 


WARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES. Dept. F, 





1.00 post pai 
Norwich, Conn. 














the new treatment should be given only by 
a competent veterinarian, because it affects 
both the liver and kidneys and may en- 
danger the dog’s life if not given properly. 

a dog has a heavy infestation, the 
medicine should be given only in small 


| doses and not at too short intervals, since 


destruction of a large number of worms 
at one time may clog the pulmonary artery 
and cause a form of pneumonia. 

The drug can be administered by injec- 
tion, either into muscles or blood of the 
dog, depending on weight and condition. 


A CURE FOR GUN-SHYNESS 
By Wesley E. Moore 


| gree yourself with a .22 caliber 
pistol and proceed with the shy dog 
to a field where rabbits are plentiful. It 
is assumed that the dog will hunt and run 
rabbits, and when he gets well in pursuit 
of a rabbit, fire the pistol once and just 
keep walking as if nothing happened. 
Should the dog quit the chase and come 


A BIRD DOG'S 


INHERITANCE 
A good nose. Owner: Mr. Gatling. See page 91 
back to you, pay no attention to him at 
all but just keep on moving. If you pet 
the dog or make a fuss over him, it only 
serves to excite him all the more and is 
an admission that something is wrong or 
you would not be acting in that manner. 

Continue shooting the pistol each time 
he chases and, as he continues the chase 
and dves not come back when you shoot, 
begin shooting a bit closer to the dog. 
It is well at this time to replace the pistol 
with a .410-bore shotgun and start kill- 
ing the rabbits as they get up, but be sure 
the dog is in pursuit when the rabbit is 
shot, or at least he must see the kill when 
it is made. 

The chances are that he will become 
highly fascinated with the sport and will 
soon learn that the gun report is a call 
that game is near and you have the dog 
practically cured from the horror of a 
gun. You can at this stage, by using a 
little judgment, switch to a larger gun 
and proceed hunting in a normal way. 
However, if the gun-shy pupil is a pointer 
or setter, do not try to break the dog from 
running rabbits too soon or all that you 
have accomplished may be torn down. If 
the pupil you have just cured is a beagle, 
basset or harrier, the whole job will have 
been accomplished. 

Should your pupil chance to be a bird 
dog, you will, of course, later have to 
check his or her interest in running rab- 
bits. Since a gun-shy dog is valueless in 
the pursuit of any game, however, even 
in the case of a pointer or setter, the bad 
habit of chasing rabbits is infinitely to be 
preferred to gun-shyness. Once gun-shy- 
ness is definitely cured, the rabbit-chasing 
tendency can be eased off also. In other 
words, the end justifies the means, 
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Quail Shooting —Game Fishing 
TIPPAH FARMS 


Eleven-thousand-acre preserve of the late 
PAUL RAINEY 


COTTON PLANT MISSISSIPPI 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 


by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 

DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 





POINTER BITCH 
three years old, white and liver. Extra fine-looking 
individual, has good speed and range. Good on both 
coveys and singles, gets right out in the open, but 
will work close to gun in cover. Very staunch and 
steady, backs and retrieves, good on both dead and 
crippled birds, been heavily shot over two seasons 
and well experienced. A high-class shooting bitch, well 
trained and easy to handle. Rare bargain at $50.00 
No papers. Will ship C€.O0.D. Subject to six days’ 
trial if express charges guaranteed both ways through 
your express agent. Claude W. Tuttle, Ina, Illinois 





Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigtield, 
Carolina Frank, and Vohic breeding or setters of na 
tional blood lines. as low as $5.00 down and monthly 
for the balance. Three to five months old, shipped on 
two days’ approval, PAY AFTER YOU SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 











funded. Registration papers with each dog. Have 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten cents 
will bring literature and references 

Gooding, Idaho 





Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley 


J. D. Fureht Private Kennels, 


Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 





existence’’ 
Finest Perfected Strain In 
* > America. Dime brings liter- 
tun. sc ature 
Ural Rorn O : 


MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 
Desk B. E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 


NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*‘TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. th Holly Springs, Miss., 
dog expert, writes 
Since using these collars last season I would not be + 
any amount as I consider them the most human trair 
sible to make. I get better resulta with less wo ith them ‘th an an 
other collar I ever used. Grapy W. Saree 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By MAIL Postrraip, $2.00, 
and other Sportsmen 


578 Madison Ave., New York City 





the noted shooting 


ho ut them for 
lar pe 


FREEMAN LLOYD 








RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND 


Young dog, 29 in. at shoulder, very beautiful, 
perfectly sound, lovely coat, gentle with other 
dogs and domestic animals. Show specimen. 
GRAND XMAS PRESENT FOR LADY, Price 
$150. 

Box 140, Field & Stream 
578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 





$26.50 for COMPLETE 

Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No, 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6e¢ in postage for Booklet 85G 

BUFFALO WIRE WORKS So. Ine. 


‘ormeriy Scheeler's Sone; 
574 Terrace N. Y. 






"Buffalo, 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian ee 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. 

and Old Country blood-lines, Also young Sas 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 











Twenty Years and Still Going Strong! 
Here’s what one of our oldest kennel adver- 
tisers has to say:— 

“TI have grown along with you, built up my 
kennel and sold hundreds, yes thousands of 
dogs, by mail through your magazine. I am the 
dean of your kennel ‘advertisers having been 
with you practically twenty years on a tf basis.” 

Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
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KILLS FLEAS 


Flit Powder kills fleas— 
doesn’t chase them off 
temporarily. No odor. 
Retains its power—kill- 
ing fleas as they hatch. 
Harmlesstomananddog. 


FLIT -:: 


and 1.50 
=== Sizes. 
POWDER 


Copr. 1934, 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 


i asranco macnucr 


FLIT 


POWDER 


Stanco Inc. 











America’s Leading Shooting Dog 


TRAINING KENNELS 


would like to train your young dogs or condi- 
tion your old dogs for fall shooting and Ama- 
teur trials. Kennels and excellent grounds at 
Florence, S. €.; also Holly Springs, Miss. Ad- 
dress Grady W. Smith Training Kennels, Holly 
Springs, Miss. 











BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Pointers, male and‘ female $45 and $65 

each. Trained where birds are plentiful, 

and the kind to get the limit over. Sent 3 

days’ trial, C. O. D. You pay charges. 
GUY W. MOORE 

Route 5 Memphis, Tenn. 





JEWELL W. PIGOTT 
Tylertown, Mississippi 


POINTERS, SETTERS 
and RETRIEVERS 


Trained in America’s premier game section, to please 

the most exacting sportsmen. Rates reasonable 

Several Excellent Pointer and English Setter 
Shooting Dogs and Pups for Sale 








POINTER PUPS 


Out of Muscle Shoals Jim, a son of 
Muscle Shoals Jake, and an extra fine 
individual bitch with a great pedigree. 
Pups whelped Sept. 18. Price, $25.00. 
Write for photos and pedigrees. 
EDDIE, 2322 Castlewood Dr., Toledo, 


4. C. Ohio 








POINTER PUPS 


Seven exceptionally fine Pointer pups, whelped July 
7, 1934. Their Sire DB. CH. VILLAGE BOY. Pups’ 
lam daughter of DOONE’S JACK FROST. Four of 
pups white and liver, three white and orange; show 
type and field qualities; write for pictures and five 


seneration pedigree, 
pups shipped 
health, five-generations 


HOWARD W. HALL 


$35.00 each; 
and sold on approval; 
pedigree 


worth $60.00 each; 
pups in excellent 


MOULTRIE, GA. 








ENGLISH SETTERS 


Exceptional registered litter whelped July 14th by 
Rumney Staghoro who sired winners’ dog and winners’ 
bitch at last Westminster Show, out of Blue Feather, 
she by Pequannoe Musketeer out of Ridge Road Dina 


These puppies have had advantage of a small private 
kennel during the most important stage of develop 
ment. Strong, healthy, clean-limbed intelligent pups 
of blue and orange belton coloring and showing excep 


tional promise for bench as well as for a gentleman's 


shooting dog. Ideal Christmas Gift 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 








C. R. MOESER 
IRISH 
SETTERS 


—Some year old, 
for hunting ; 
Field Trial winners; 
Shooting Dogs; Bench 
Champions. Finest 
blood lines. 


Ernest D. Levering 











Ruxton's Stop Light 


Ruxton, Md. 








| setters having this characteristic. 


DEAD! 


| about them and he gave me their whole 


1934 


DOUBLE-NOSED DOGS | 


V.¢ 3;OUT once a year, some reader writes 
in asking for information on “double- | 
nosed” or “split-nosed” dogs—in most 
cases referring to pointers. The last such | 
letter, however, was an inquiry on Irish 
In a 
letter to me regarding this matter, our 
Editor, Ray P. Holland, has the following 
to say on the subject: 

“As I look back over the years, I could 
safely say I had seen at least twenty 
split-nosed, double-nosed, or double-bar- 
rel-nosed bird dogs. One was an Irish set- 
ter and the balance were all pointers. The 
majority of the pointers were solid liver | 
in color. I don’t recall having seen a} 
double-nosed dog in twenty-five years, 
maybe thirty. 

“I asked Freeman Lloyd what he knew | 


history. He has prints showing them. | 
Most of them were solid liver in color 
and originated in Spain, although some 
Englishman brought the strain to En-| 
gland where, at one time, they became | 
quite common. 
“The Irish setter belonged to me for a 
time and was later owned by a neighbor 
of mine who prized him very highly. He | 
had no papers and he may have secured 
this double nose of his from a solid liver 
pointer. I understand there was also 
strain of double-nosed French bulldogs.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PUPPIES FROM OLD MOTHER | 


Qves.—Are puppies from an old bitch as a | 
general rule better than those from a young 
| one? - 
Ropert TuRNER. 
Ans.—I don’t believe the age of the mother 





has anything to do with whether the puppies are 
good or bad. I don’t think you can establish a 
rule that puppies from an old bitch are either 
better or worse than puppies from a young one. 


{Ep.] | 

NOSE AND DISTEMPER | 
Qvrs.—lf a bitch has had distemper and partly 
lost. her. “nose,”’ would it have any effect on her 


puppies? 
Ropert TURNER. 

Ans.—If a dog has had distemper and is now 

absolutely over it, I do not believe there would 

be any effect on the puppies. If the puppies are 


either conceived or whelped while the mother | 
has distemper, there might be a bad effect, but | 
the mere fact of having had distemper at some 

| 


time would not have any effect upon the puppies 
—in fact, nine out of ten dogs do have distemper. 
If a dog’s nose is left somewhat impaired as a 
result of distemper, I do not believe there would 
be any effect on the scenting powers of puppies 

On the other hand, if a dog just naturally has a 
— nose, I believe I would prefer to do my 
breeding to a dog naturally having a good nose. 
A keen nose is one of the most important things | 
to strive for in breeding. [Ep.] 








NOT STANCH TO FLUSH 


Qves.—I have hunted some with my setter 
hitch 114 years old. She ranges wide and fast 
but chases pheasants after they fly up. She does 


not flush them but they usually fly after the 
dog has pointed for a minute or two. I call her 
with a whistle but she does not seem to hear it. | 
Finally, when her attention is attracted, she re- 
turns. I do not whip her but I do scold her and 
she seems to know what is wrong but continues 
to do it. If IT put her on a rope she cannot seem 
to find the birds. She is very timid. 
J. Patrick MAtLtey. 


| 


timid 
“first thing 


mighty 


The 


Ans.—Your bitch is evidently 
hut has strong hunting instinct. 
to consider is that she is very young. The next 
factor is that the pheasant is a very tantalizing 
bird. I gather that a handles them the best she 
can while they lie—but that she just naturally 
can't resist chasing when they get away from 
her. An intelligent dog, however, will learn that 
he can’t catch the birds—and with experience 
should get over the fault. In view of your bitch’s 
timidity, I doubt if I would be too hard on her 
for it. I should prefer to let her get over it her- 
self. Above all, don’t forget that she really is 
not much more than a baby. Give her another 
year of experience. Try to “gentle” _ into 
greater stanchness. Ep.) 








| William F. 
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Take a POINTER 
from KENNEL OWNERS 





If you feed the 
BALORATION way 


your food ... ready to feed 
costs you Lye per pound 


Woodway Farms, Smithtown, L. I., writes, “BAL- 
ORATION is better than any food I ever used 
and I've had kennels for over 30 years.” @ Mr. 
Gilroy, Breeder of the nationally fa- 
mous setter, Ch. Chief Topic, says, “In my years 
of breeding I have never come across a finer or 
more economical food than BALORATION.” 
Send for Book of feeding charts and 
Tests and Testimonials 
..$1.35, 100 tbs......... $4.85 F.0.B, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10 TDS....00000000 $1.00 postpaid; $1.25 west of Mississippi 


Jem Animal Food Corp. @ 514 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Western Distributor: M. R. STAFFORD 
4353 Pacific Highway, Pacific Beach, San Diego, Cal. 











SEE Soces 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK 
AND 
-~>. MALLWYD 
STRAINS 







Pennine 
ee 


“Beautitel young- 
sters and pup- 
pies sired by the 
— Vin >> Creat English 
TH nie. Moe and American 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar Perfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed, Prices $40 and $50. Service 





| to Patron $40. 


E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


English Setters for Sale 











Eugene’s Ghost and Mr. Eugene M. breeding. Direct descendants 
of Count White Stone No. 603. Without a break of winning blood. 
All ages —< 

n 





ices. 
rson Ranch Kennels, Gem, Kansas 





English Setter Puppies 


pm od July 3rd. Sire: Bird’s Jack F.D.S.B. 
32225. Dam: Bee's Begay F.D.S.B 
# 213085. Best blood-lines, condition and de- 
livery guaranteed. Five generation pedigree 


and all papers furnished to register. Price $20. 
and $25. 


R. B. SIMPERS, Holton, Ind. 








Beautiful, Husky 

— . eh + T Tal 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 
5 months old $15.00. Two months old Pointer puppies 
out of daughter of Doone’s Jack Frost $10.00. Also two 
months old Pointer puppies out of Rubil's Lady $10.00 
These are fine dogs from wonderful stock. All papers 
to register. Six generation pedigree with each dog 
sold. Guaranteed to satisfy. Better wire 


Rubil Kennels, 116 Va. Ave., Phoebus, Va. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


Several litters of well-bred puppies 
now ready for delivery. 
Priced to sell. 

Dr. W. B. Maxson, Flemington, N. J. 


English Setter Pups 


August 20, 1934 
Crombie-Mallwyd strain 














Born 


Sire: Imp. Aragon’s Blue Meteor 
Dam: Inglehurst Molly 


K. J. Owens, Geneva, Illinois 
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HUNGARIAN 


PARTRIDGES 


all robust, selected and guaranteed. 
Low prices for quantities, delivered 
any North American Port. State 
when required. Reference: Ameri- 
can Game Protective Assoc., Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington. Est. 27 yrs. 
AYBIRD Pheasant Farm 
Great Missenden 

a, England 














Game Breeding, 


and Management 


Learn how to raise 


& 


price $2.00 a yea 


Game _ Breeder 
published monthly 


FREE 


with each subscription s 





and manage 


game birds— where to buy 
and stock—news of this field and 
legislation affecting it throvgh 


Sportsman — 


rT. 


For a limited time we offer 


eggs | 


ix | 








300 May hatched Ringnecks 
100 English Call & Mallards 


WILD TURKEYS 


Feathers and descriptions sent on request. 
All birds full flight and in fine condition. 
KNEPPER GAME FARM, DeWITT, IOWA 











Plant Now 


NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 
No Duck Call ever made will bring Wild Ducks 







5 tow aters de void of food. Ducks are tremendous 
4 undreds of miles for good feeding 
ant WILD haere wit CELERY. SAGO POND- 
WE I ‘> ‘SE E Ds, ete described in free illustrated ‘booklet. 


(NA ATURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 
xpense you ean plant your a gro — pa the fo — 
s and spreads each year. In 





lik 
sure good Hunting by planting now 
Siacaeeeane AQUATIC NURSERIES 
BOX 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Pioneers in Developm ng Better Hunting ing Grounds 
We examine, plan and plant foes, prepertios. 



















LIVE DECOYS 


DUCK HUNTERS—We have now ready for delivery 
a fine flock of genuine small variety of English or 
Belgian Grey Call Ducks.(A known quality for nearly 
forty years.) Nearly every variety of wild duck re- 
sponds readily to their clear, soft, enticing voice. They 
are tame and easy to handle. 
disappointment. Also several varieties of pheasants 
such as Goldens, Silvers, Lady Amhersts, Reeves, etc. 
Also Canada Geese and Northern Deer. Est. 1895. 


Order early and avoid 








Wallace Evans Game Farm St. Charles, 














. C. 7 
illustrated books: Quail Rearing Man- 

ual; Pheasant Breeding Meweal: More Come “> by UNEXCELLED e FULL FLIGHT 

Controlling Their Natural Enemies; Game Birds ow to ly 

Make Them Pay on Your Farm; Water Areas—How to y RINGNECKS 

Create and Maintain Them; and Waterfowl Food Plants. 

Send $2.00 today at our risk and receive these six books 

aad Game Breeder & Sportsman for 1 year QUAIL « DECOYS 

GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN Complete — guaranteed 

205 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. | 4 BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM d 
John G. Alley Easton, Maryland 
»,¢. ». »2. +» 


Wild ef mn 
Rabbits AP. 
COTTONTAILS AND P 


JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders nozw as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 
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BOB WHITE QUAIL 
We offer quality 


native 


and quantity 
quail for stocking and 
Ringnecks and Wisconsin white 


Get our Satisfaction 


KENDALL BROS. 


in pure 
restoc king. 
tail Deer. 
guaranteed, 


Guilford, N. C. 


pi ic es. 





ee 





FOR SALE Bi 
a fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 
dian Goose Decoys and Breeders. 

Also Pure Bred Midget English Calls and 
Genuine Wild Gray Mallard Ducks. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Box 403 OSHKOSH, WIS. 





Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
(Shot over often 1931-32 a 


Wild Decoy Mallard—$4.00, $3. 
English Callers—$8.00, $7.00, 86. On co - pair 
Black Mallard—$10.00, $8.00, $7.0: 

Belgian Callers—$12.50, $10.00 “dy 
Old—young trained Canada Geese. New low prices. 1933 
Canvas-back, Wood, other ducks. Flyers for restocking. 
Full grown. (Stay where put.) 100 lots. Duck book 25c, 
Goose booklet 25c. Safe arrival. Order at once. 

Breman Co., Danville, 1. 





ore Ducks Come 


For Giant Wild Rice 

Wild Celery, Naias, Muskgrass 
Plant Terrell’s sure-growing foods NOW. 
We invite comparison. Describe your place. We'll 
make suggestions and send you booklet FREE! 
TERRELL’S 409 D Block 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Plantings Made. 38 years success. 





PHEASANTS! 
Wonderful, sporty birds! 
Wallace Grange, Ephraim, Wisconsin 











BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for fall delivery. 
Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years of 
successful propagation. 


Parapise Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. 









grounds. 





Susur bietter 


by attracting and holding thousands of WILD DUCKS on your shooting 
Plant GIANT WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, Naias, Musk- 
grass NOW! Fall is the best time to plant. Our materials are GUARANTEED to 
grow, so why experiment? Describe your place; we'll send expert planting ad- 
vice and valuable book FREE! Get our special offers and lowest prices first! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 71B12, Oshkosh, Wis. 


“We inspect, plan, plant and stock game preserves” 





— 















PHEASANTS 


Ringnecks for Breeding and Stocking. 
Breeding stock of Reeves, Mutants, Am- 
herst and Golden. Write for prices. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 








PEEL’S PHEASANT FARM 


1934 hatched English Ringneck Pheasants. Also 
a few 1933 hatched Ringnecks. Eggs and day 
old chicks in season. 
We guarantee all birds to be pure, strong, 
full flight pheasants and guarantee live 
Buy early and get the best birds. 
Correspondence invited. 


Pilot Point, Texas 


healthy, 
delivery. 


V. H. PEEL 








California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamy and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
heoutliotnn estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free Pore oe to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road. Beverly 













Hills, California. 
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KENNEL DEPT. 
(Continued from page 93) 
POOR WIND 


vEs.—I have a very highly bred setter bitch 
two years old. When she runs about half an hour 
she 1s blowing and seems to be all in, but yet 
she keeps going. She makes a loud sound from 
her throat when she breathes while she is run- 
ning. Can you tell me what causes this? 
Eart McCieary. 
Ans.—As to the labored breathing 
dog when she has been running, I can’t say 
much merely from your description. She might 
be bothered by a growth of some kind, possibly 
a goitre. Or it might be that she is simply not 
in hunting condition. I am of the opinion that 


of your 


you should describe her case to a veterinarian 
and let him give you an opinion. [Ep.] 
BACKCASTING 


Qves.—I have a female pointer 18 months 
old, very nervous and timid. When I take her out 
in the field she goes straight away from me and 
turns and comes right back to me, and then goes 
out again. She will point birds when she comes 
to them, and holds them. What can I do with 
her for backcasting? 

E, Prizer. 

Ans.—The tendency your pointer bitch has to 
backcast is somewhat common—especially with 
a timid disposition—and with a dog of that 
age. The thing to do first is encourage her to 
develop confidence in you and in herself. With 
more confidence, she should begin to improve. 
The next thing she needs is experience. She 
can’t possibly have had enough of that yet at 
her present age. Time and experience alone 
should work a lot of improvement. I'd bet two 
to one she ceases backcasting shortly, of her own 
accord. 

The artificial means of correcting this difficulty 
lie in teaching her to respond to the whistle 





signals—particulé arly the “‘go out’’ signal—which 
is the short, sharp double note on your training 
whistle. [Ev.] 


HUNTING CLIPPED PIGEONS 

Qves.—-I have two Irish setters 7 months old, 
and now that I cannot train them between Febru- 
ary 28 and August 20, would it be a good ide a 
to train them on pigeons, clipping the pigeons’ 
wings and staking them in a field and letting 
the dogs hunt them? 

Grorce H. Knerr. 


Ans.—I believe if your dogs were fully ma- 
tured [ should not attempt to interest them 
in pigeons in accordance with your suggestion. 
Since the puppies are just seven months old, 
however, it might not be a bad idea to follow 
your plan from the standpoint of interesting 
them in searching and handling feathered game. 
I rather wonder whether the results will justify 
the bother and don't believe 1 personally would 
attempt it. It is a bit artificial and | have never 
been strong for artificial methods. I don’t want 
to discourage you, however, because you might 
seeking, so suggest 
you go ahead and try it. You can then determine 
whether or not it is worth while to keep it up. 


LEb. ] 
(END O OF KENNEL DEPT.) 


STATEMENT OF F THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEME NT, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, FIELD AND STREAM 
Published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1934 





CounTY OF New YorK } 
SS 
STATE oF New York § 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Fk. Warner, who 
having been duly sworn according to law deposes and says 
that he is the Publisher of Field and Stream and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 


a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations printed on 


the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, lo Warner, 578 
Madison Ave., New York City ditor Ray P. Holland, 





578 Madison ’Ave., New 
F. Warner, 578 Madison Ave., er: York Ci 
Managers, E. F. Warner and E. J. Chambers, 
Ave., New York City. 2. That the owners are: 
Stre am Publishing Co., 
- Warner, 578 Madison Ave., New York City; Irving 
T. Myers, 578 Madison Ave., New York City; J. W. Macy, 
wR Madison Ave., New York City. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders, owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonis 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two 
Paragraphs, next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
Pear upon the books of the company, but also, in eases 
where the stockholders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
Paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustee, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this afflant has no reasons to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 





York City; Managing Editor, KE 





Field and 


578 Madison Ave., New York City; 





securities than as so stated by him 
(Signed) E. F. Warner 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of 
September, 1934. E. Chambers 
(My commission expires March 30, 1936.) 


Become independent. 


F Stream—December, 1934 





BIG PROFITS IN “NUFOND GIANTS!” 
ays 10,000 eggs each year. Bullfrogs sell $3.00 
No experience necessary. Backyard pond — you. 
Raised in any climate. Our FREE . _ “A Fortune in 
Frogs’’ explains everything. Write to 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING. COMPANY 
Originators of CANNED Frog Legs. 
Dept. (106-X) New Orleans, La. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 











Oldest Bovane ISHED iste 
ranch show ‘cha 
in U.S. ( 





N: ation al ‘Show) 
Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of all 
irst rizes. 

Every Fox Sold is 
Bred by 
Make several times the net profit by buying officis ally certified fonnda- 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and pros er ance the same as 
ow or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. Sabattis Y. 


$25 A WEEK FOR YOU 
$25 A WEEK FOR YOU 


and work 12 hours a week. Great plan (illus- 
trated) to breed PR Royal squabs. Ask for 
new free Library 4, send 3-ct. stamp for 
mailing. Get details, learn what, why, 
how, where, 1935facts. Plymouth Rock 
SquabCo. 504 H.St.,Melrose,Mass. 


FOXES 


Alaskan Blue and Silver 
Foxes. Prices increased 25% last 12 months. Send 
right now for catalog, photos, information. Breed- 
er-agents wanted. Get benefit of breeding while 
paying. 100¢7% inerease guaranteed. Reference 6 



















| Banks 25 yr. period. 


CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS, 6801 31st N.E., Seattle,Wash. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise 
PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— 
Established 20 Years. Big Profits in 
Chinchillas, New Zealand Whites, 
ete. Eas start. Big rabbit 
book catalog and monthly market 
bulletin showing prices we pay our 
OUTDOOD ENTERPRISE ddress 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE Co. ine. 
CITY, Rockland County, N.Y 












Box 41s 


Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 








“* ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fourth Printing 


‘ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 

on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 

friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 

1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM §2.50 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 

,, | _ a for 
$4.50 $3.25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. 


to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL TERS AND THEIR Both 
IIE cticastptcencuasicbesscatcciegns 2.00 for 
$3.25 


$4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FUR-FISH-GAME 


he magazine you have been 
ied for. It is edited by none other 
farding, whose name is a 
: the sporting field. It is a 
monthly a, ion of from 64 to 100 
pages chocked fu of interesting 
artic hoe, illustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. Each 
issue has many departmente— Fish and 
Tackle; The Gun Rack; " ’ 
ind Herbs; Fur Raising; The Fur Mar- 
kets; Trapline; and Question Box. 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER 


6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 


Clip this ad. Attach name and address 
and se with 50c cash, check or mo- 
order to 








Cover 


Actual photos repro- 
n natural colors. ney 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 
On Sale at News Stands 


AMERICAN FIEL)} 


| An Illustrated Weekly 


For practical sportsmen—hunting yarns, 
| adventurous fishing tales, nature tore, 
the thrills of bird dog trials. Many spe- 
cial features of exceptional value to 
sporting dog owners. Use the coupon 
| fora trial subscription. 








AMERICAN Fre_p Pusiisuinc Co. 

222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Here’s my dollar for a trial subscription 
thirteen issues. 


Name 





Address 


Town 

















GREATEST -_ — 
Ever ae 





* ae Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Doa Editor of Frein 
& SrreamM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
is better still-—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 


Mr. Lutle’s method of teaching different tupes of doas 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

fet this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
theth trained for you. this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


! year subscription for Field & 7, and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3. 


2 year subscription and a copy of pil (value $6.00), 
for only $4.50. 


Sock alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Ques. Are 
are found in the upper reaches of the 
Allegheny River of Pennsylvania edible? 


the soft-shell turtles which 


\ns. Yes, they are. 

Ques. Which bird has the most acute 
sense of hearing, the ruffed grouse, the 
bob-white or the ring-necked pheasant? 

ANs. observers claim that the 
pheasant’s hearing is more acute than that 
of any of our game birds. 

Ques. Kindly decide this question— 
Will a four-year-old buck deer have four 
points on its antlers? 


Some 


Field & Stream—December, 1934 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


made these slides. What other animal 


might be responsible for them? 


Ans. Otter slides, along streams in- 
habited by these animals, are fairly com- 
mon. 


Ques. Kindly identify the following 
snake: Marks appeared on it shaped some- 
what like a broad ax, with a copper- 
colored hackground. They were of a 
rather dull, dark color and the tail of the 
snake was as blunt as a pencil. A native 
of the country said the snake was a “chunk- 
head.” Do you know of such a snake? 








Ans. Many of the live oaks do so. 

Ques. How many raccoon skins will i 
take to make a three-quarter-length man’s 
coat? 

Ans. From 25 to 30, depending upon the 
size of the pelts. 

Ques. Which determines the flavor of 
wild duck meat, the species or the foo 
upon which the duck lives? 

Ans. The kind of food it eats. Canvas- 
back ducks, which happen to favor a diet 
of wild celery, are sought by epicures. 


Ques. Do rattlesnakes grow 





Ans. A buck deer of that 
age might have only forked 
antlers, whereas a one-year- 


old buck might have two points 





also. 


Ques. What causes muskrat 
pelts from one section of the 
country to appear more glossy 
and lustrous than those from 
others? 

Ans. The theory is_ that 
muskrats that feed mostly on 
wild rice will have the finest 
lustre to their pelts. 

Ques. Can you advise me 
where I can obtain a picture 
or pictures illustrating most of 
the ducks in North America; 
also describing their colora- 
tion? 


Ans. In the October, 1930, 
issue of Frecp & STREAM 
appeared an article by Mr. 
O. T. Huizinga, entitled 
“About Our Ducks,” describ- 
ing coloration of some 58 male 
and female ducks of various 








more rattles on their tails in 
some sections of the country 
than in others? How many rat- 
tles do they grow cach year? 


Ans. The average rattle- 
snake adds from two to three 
rattles to its tail each year. 
In the South, where the hiber- 
nation period is very short, the 
rattler may grow as many as 


four rattles per year. One but- 
ton is added each time the 
snake sheds its skin. 

Ques. Which is the best 
protection against venomous 
snakes in damp or swampy 


country, hunting boots or rub- 
ber boots? 


Ans. Personally, I would 
prefer rather high rubber 
boots. A high, heavy-leather 


boot is a pretty safe proposi- 
tion, too. 

Ques. (1) What ts the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the word 
“javelina,” the name given to 
the peccary or wild pig? (2) 








species. The article is illus- 
trated with two photographs 
comprising the mounted speci- 
mens of American waterfowl 
in the Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Chicago, Ill. You 
may be able to purchase copies 
of these two photographs from 
the museum. 

Ques. Do ruffed grouse cat 
witch-hasel buds? Kindly an- 
swer this question in the maga- 
sine so that I can prove to a 





N Associated Press dispatch from New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, tells a story which is sponsored by W. E. Gei- 

ger, Superintendent of Tuscarawas Park. Geiger says that 
sawyers working on a rotted tree in the Park found a 
seven-inch catfish in a watery crevice of the tree, 40 feet 
above ground. The fish was thrown into the lake and 
swam away. 
Since a catfish doesn’t belong to the flyingfish family, 
it is reasonable to suppose, as Geiger says, that the catfish 
must have been carried into the tree by a kingfisher or 
some other bird. 


Are these animals edible? 


Ans. (1) “Hav-a-lee-nah,” 
with the accent on the third 
syllable. (2) While it may 
have been eaten in the past, 
the meat of the peccary can 
hardly be called edible. 

Ques. How can I fire-proof 
khaki garments or a_ khaki 
tent? 


Ans. Rinse the material well 
and then soak it in water to 








land owner that he ts destroy- 


ing valuable grouse food 
by cutting out the witch-hasel bushes. 
Ans. Witch-hazel buds are certainly 


ruffed grouse food. 

( (1) When are the best muskrat 
pelts taken? (2) To what state are the 
largest muskrats native? 


JUES. 


~ 
/ 


Ans. (1) Spring pelts are probably the 
most valuable. In these the pelt shows red 
or flesh color without dark streaks. (2) 
According to some fur dealers, Illinois 
pelts average the largest in size. 

Ques. During a canoe trip in an unin- 
habited section of the north country, we 
saw “slides” made by some animal on the 
hanks of streams. I doubt the statement 
made by one of the party that muskrats 


Ans. If the snake’s markings were ob- 
served and described from the side, it was 
a copperhead. These markings meet on 
the back of the snake and if the skin 
were laid out flat they would resemble 
the shape of an hour glass. “Chunkhead,” 
too, is a local name for the copperhead. 


Ques. I have noted the tracks of a bird 
in this section (southwest U.S.), two toes 
of which point forward and two back- 
ward. Is this type of track peculiar to 
any particular bird down here? 

Ans. The ground cuckoo or road run- 
ner leaves this type of track. 


Ques. What species of oak trees re- 
tain their leaves throughout the winter? 


which has been added an ounce 
of alum or sal ammoniac. This 
will effectively fire-proof them for all prac- 
tical purposes. 


Ques. In what direction will deer natur- 
ally run when disturbed (not driven)— 
up or down wind? 


Ans. Deer, except under unusual con- 
ditions, always run up wind; and so 
strongly is this instinct implanted in them, 
that if you catch a fawn, be it ever so 
young, and turn it down wind, it will im- 
mediately face round and go in the op- 
posite direction. 


Ques. IVhat upland game birds breed 
the fastest? 


Ans. The blue ribbon goes to the quail. 
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Beech-Nut 
steals the 
show! 


@ Lad-i-e-s and Gentlemen! 
...Beech-Nut presents... 
a mouth-watering performance 
.. that will give the most jaded 
appetite a new thrill! Here’s 
a glorious galaxy of flavors .. 
in gum, fruit drops and mints. 
Follow the crowd and join 
the big parade. Step right up 
and say .. “Beech-Nut’! 
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PEPSIN GUM 
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WHEN YOU FEEL 
<<  —— 


CRAWFORD BURTON, 
gentleman rider, twice win- 
ner of the Maryland Hunt 
Cup, dean of the strenuous 
sport of steeplechase riding 
...a Camel smoker. Everyone 
is subject to strain. Hence 

, the importance to people in 
every walk of life of what 
Mr. Burton says below about 
Camels. 


MRS. CHARLES DALY, housewife, 
says:“Camels pick up my energy 
...and have a mild, delicate 
flavor that a woman likes.” 


REX BEACH, famous sportsman, 
says: ““When I’ve gotten a big 
game fish landed I light a 
Camel, and feel as good as new.” 
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As this magazine goes to press, 
reports pour in from all parts 
of the country...showing that 
thousands of smokers are turn- 
ing to Camels...and that they 
do “get a lift with a Camel.” 

Here’s a typical experience. 
Mr. Crawford Burton, the fa- 
mous American steeplechase 
rider, is speaking: 

“Whether I’m tired from 
riding a hard race or from the 
pressure and tension of a 
crowded business day, I feel 
refreshed and restored just as 
soon as I get a chance tosmoke 
a Camel. So I’m a pretty in- 


Camel's costlier Tobaccos 
never get on your Nerves 





Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Compar 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS ENJOYABLE 
WAY OF HEIGHTENING ENERGY? 


cessant smoker, not only be- 
cause Camels give me a ‘lift’ 
in energy, but because they 
taste so good! And never yet 
have Camels upset my nerves.” 

You have heard the expe- 
rience of others. Science tells 
us that Camel’s “energizing 
effect” has been fully con- 
firmed. 

So try Camels yourself. You 
can smoke as many as you like. 
For Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS. They never 
taste flat...never get on your 
nerves. 
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ALL TOBACCO 
MEN KNOW 


“Camels are mad 
from finer, MOR 
EXPENSIVE TOBA 
COS — Turkish an 
Domestic— than an 


other popular brand. 
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